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MINOR. CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. B. observes, ** the account given in 
p- 62, of the discovery of See-quah-yah, 
the Cherokee Indian, respecting the re- 
ducing his native verbal language into 
writing, by an alphabet of his own inven- 
tion, especially when carried on to numerals, 
is very curious. It reminds me of a little 
essay [ contributed to the Archzologia, on 
the India method of Picture-writing, nearly 
fifty years ago, in consequence of a memoir 
on the subject then lately communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries by the late Go- 
vernor Pownall.” 

Arsitrator remarks, ‘I am at present 
engaged in a reference, and the merits of 
the case entirely depend upon the construc- 
tion to be put upon an abbreviated ‘ w*’ 
written at the end of a line, in an instru- 
ment 300 years old, whether it is to be con- 
strued with or without. The usage is in fa- 
vour of the latter construction, and F shall 
feel obliged to any of your readers who can 
inform me whether ¢ wt’ is au abbreviation 
ever used for without, in old doeuments, 
especially in the 16th century.” 

An on Susscriser remarks, ‘ the claim 
of the late amiable Mr. FitzGerald (see p. 
421) to be ‘ representative’ of the Des- 
mond family, would not, I apprehend, be 
acquiesced in by the Irish Heralds; but, 
even if that claim could have been substan- 
tiated, his boast of the Duke of Leinster’s 
being of his family would be yet unfounded. 
Your readers will see in Sir William Be- 
tham’s ‘ Antiquarian Researches,’ that the 
Earls of Desmond were of a junior branch of 
the Earls of Kildare, progenitors of the 
Ducal house of Leinster.” 

S. R. inquires, «¢ What was the practical 
result of Sir Samuel Garth’s successful sati- 
rical poem, entitled, * The Dispensary?’ 
Was a Disp ry founded, as proposed by 
the College of Physicians ? or any other ar- 
rangement made, productive of public be- 
nefit ?”’ 

G. S. has been misled by a statement in 
Debrett’s Peerage, which states Louisa, 
daughter of Augustus 4th Earl of Berkeley, 
to have been the wife of the late Sir Eliab 
Harvey. He will find, on farther inquiry, 
that the Earl’s three daughters, * Ladies 
Louisa, Elizabeth, and Frances, were all 
three born on the same day, July 28th, 
1749, and lived to be christened, but died 
soon after’ (Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges, 
vol. iii. p. 625). Lady Louisa Harvey was, 
however, a half-sister of the infant with 
whom she has been confounded, being a 
daughter of the same mother (Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Drax, esq.) who, after 
the Earl of Berkeley's death, became the 
third wife of Robert Earl Nugent, and by 
him mother of the late Marchioness of 
Buckingham (and Baroness Nugent), and of 
Kady Louisa Nugent, married (as we eor- 





rectly stated) to Sir Eliab Harvey, and stil? 
surviving.—Relative to another of the same 
Earl of Berkeley's daughters, the late Mar- 
gravine of Anspach, Debrett has two incor- 
rect dates. She was married to the Mar- 
grave, Oct. 30, not 18, 1791; and he died 
not Dee. 1805, but Jan. 5, 1806. Her 
Highness died Jan. 31, 1828. In the same 
page (and again in p. 872), we should for 
Charlborough read Charborough. Debrett’s 
Peerage still requires’a great deal of purging. 

The inquiry proposed by a Constant 
Reaper relative to the family of. Theodoro 
Paleologus, a descendant of the Christian 
Emperors of Greece, who, having married 
an Englishwoman, died in 1636, and was 
buried in the Chureh of Landulph in Corn- 
wall, was made without receiving an answer 
in our volume Lx, p. 729. His epitaph 
will be found there printed, 

An Occasionat CorRESPONDENT re- 
marks, ‘‘ In my letter, p. 294, respecting 
the Tierney family, there is a small error : 
instead of ‘ Mr. Tierney generally resided,” 
it should have been Mrs. (viz. Thomas) 
Tierney, &c. And it might have been 
added, ‘ that their children were brought 
up and educated in England,’ whence it 
may be inferred, that it was not convenient 
for the father to come to this country- 
Was Miss Tierney, who married the Rev. 
Stephen Weston (p. 370), a relation-of the 
family above méntioned ?” 

Nicholas Stone, the very eminent Sta- 
tuary, who lived in the reign of James the 
First, and executed many elegant monu- 
ments in different parts of this country, 
particularly one: for the Bedford family, is 
said to: have-had-many particulars of his 
works, with the charges, inserted in a book 
formerly: in .possession of Vertue the en- 
graver.- Any information respecting this 
curious document, if extant, or which may 
lead to: the discovery of its present pos- 
sessor, or the repository in which it is pre- 
served, will oblige Q. 

Can any of our Correspondents, acquaint- 
ed with the minute history of the Civil 
Wars of Charles the First, inform L. what 
were the circumstaaces-alluded to in the Life 
of Sir John Denham the Poet, respecting 
which Dr.: Johnson remarks, *‘ that the 
knowledge of Cowley’s hand’’ in a corre- 
spondence carried on between the King and 
his friends, having endangered his detection, 
he happily escaped? [See Johnson’s Lives 
of Poets, vol. i. p. 105.] 

Information is requested respecting Henry 
Stubbe, said to have been Incumbent of 
Spilsby in Lincolnshire, temp. Jac. I. his 
family and descendants. 

The Letter of J. H. relative to the old 
Mansion at Stean, is referred to the Histo- 
rian of Northamptonshire. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
— oe 
CLASSICAL MEMORANDA.—No. II. 
VIRGIL ILLUSTRATED.—THE GREEK OF ST. LUKE. 





3. thee Bucolics of Virgil, while 

they realise the compliment of 
molle atque facetum bestowed on the 
delicate and elegant style of their com- 
position, are yet not without some ob- 
scurities, which even to this day seem 
to have eluded all attempts at illustra- 
tion. Let us take the first Bucolic, 
vv. 54-59, for one example of difficulty 
yet unsolved : 

Hinc tibi, quee semper vicino ab limite 

szepes 
Hybleis apibus florem depasta salicti, 
Szpe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro : 
Hinc alta sub rupe, &c. &c. 
Here Heyné begins with confessing 
that. there is much embarassment in 
these verses. Depasta for depasta 
est is awkward: and then semper is 
strangely out of place. Would not 
qua semper make the sentence more 
clear? Then too, one may fairly ask, 
can que apibus depasta est, stand for 
quam apes depascuntur, in respect of 
the tense?—a point of objection not 
impregnable perhaps, but quite enough, 
as far as that point is concerned, to 
make the whole passage, in its com- 
mon interpretation, rather worse than 
better. 

Suppose we were to try what a mere 
change in the punctuation might do, 
to set every thing right, and even with 
increased beauty, in three sweet verses 
hitherto ealasalty ill understood. 

The poet Shenstone, in his Posthu- 
mous Essays, somewhere has an obsere 
vation, that of all phrases in the Eng- 
lish language none comes to the ear 
with more touching effect, than the 
pathetic “‘no more.” On the same 
ground, may we not say, that ‘once 
more,’ and *‘ as ever,” are entitled to 
rank amongst the most pleasing of 
associated sounds? 

Is there any thing then to hinder 


ue semper from carrying that delight- 
fal association along with it? he 
murmuring of the bees on that willow 
hedge in its bloom, as it ever has done, 
(que semper, sc. suasit) will often 
again, as before, by its soft whispering 
charm you into the enjoyment of a 
slumber. 
‘© Hinc tibi, que semper, vicino ab limite 

seepes 

Hybleis apibus florem depasta salicti, 
Sepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro.” 
Observe too, particularly, by way of 
contrast, the poor man Meliborus (vv. 
75-79.) has for himself a very different 
reflection, full of sorrow and sadness— 
a **no more,” in truth, of the very 
bitterest nature. 
<¢ Ite mez, felix quondam pecus, ite capellz : 
Non ego vos pusthac, viridi projectus in antro, 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo,” &c, 


Few Latin scholars, if any, in Great 
Britain, could have a better title to be 
consulted on a critical question of such 
a kind, than Professor Hunter of St. 
Andrew’s. The venerable old man, 
then an octogenarian (in 1826), on his 
attention being called to the place, in 
this new mode of punctuating and ex- 
plaining it, delivered his opinion with 
the utmost frankness of assent. 

**T am delighted with your explanation 
of ¢ Hinc tibi, que semper,’ &c. (Bucolic. i. 
54.) It improves the syntax, restores the 
pathos, and gives elegance to a passage, on 
any other view far from elegant. Without 
it, the contrast is lost between the continued 
happy condition of the one shepherd, and 
the altered and forlorn situation of the 
other.” 

Let the next editor of Virgil therefore 
punctuate and explain accordingly. 


4. For the Attic purity of the New 
Testament Greek, in respect either of 
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diction or generally of, syntax, few 
perhaps, if any, advocates now-remain. 
As far as English scholars are con- 
cerned, our own countryman, the ex- 
cellent Thomas Gataker, may be con- 
sidered as having contributed. his share 
to set that question at rest: in his 
reply to the Diatribe of Pfochenius 
(de Lingue Grace Novi Testamenti 
puritate), under the title of Thome 
Gatakeri Londinalis, de Novi Instru- 
menti stylo Dissertatio. 1048. 

It by no means follows, however, 
that the Greek of the New Testament, 
though marked with petty solecisms, is 
at all deficient in the substantial dis- 
tinctions of grammar: very far other- 
wise. Several apparent cases of im- 
propriety exist only in the inaccuracies 
of version; such. as even our own 
beautiful and venerated translation oc- 
casionally presents. A few instances 
of this kind shall be noticed, where 
errors of some importance might be 
attached to words erroneously trans- 
lated. 

With this view, let us take up and 
compare the gospels of St. Matthew, 
iv. 18-22. and of St. Luke, v. 2-11. 

lt is perfectly clear, that there were 
two fishing boats, and two sets of part- 
ners: the first boat belonged to Simon 
Peter and Andrew; the second to 
James and John the sons of Zebedee. 

Now, for ag pe boat, it is obvious 
that when our Lord addressed himself 
(Luke, v. 3.) to Simon, praying him 
to thrust out a little from the land, 
Simon and Andrew were at once ready 
for the purpose which our Lord had in 
view : for without further preparation, 
when he had done teaching the people 
out of the boat, the two fishernien im- 
imnediately launched out into the deep, 
and took the ‘* great multitude of 
fishes” there recorded. 

The context then plainly requires 
what the verb itself (v. 2.) most dis- 
tinetly expresses: not, they ‘‘ were 
washing their nets,” but they had 
washed (or cleansed) them. And in 
the Greek of St. Luke, it may be as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, 
tenses like amiwxAuvay and astmAvyor 
by no possible chance can, without 
gross confusion of ideas, ever be sub- 
stituted the one for the other. 

Let us now pass on to v. 6: ‘ and 
their net brake.” Their net no more 
aclually brake, than their boat actually 
sank. . And it is quite extraordinary 
that our Translators went wrong in 


CiassicaL MemornanDa.—The Greek of St. Luke. 


‘but never brake at all. 
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dsepikywroy when atv, 7.-they have 


expressed so very ¢orrectly the signifi- 


cation of Pubidecbas, « began to sink.” 
The plain fact is, that the net seemed 
in: danger of breaking, as well it might, 
If the net had 
broken, and the boats had sunk, the 
two verbs to denote that precisely 
would have been dsefijoyn for the one, 
and @vbicbn for the other. 

Under all the circumstances of the 
case then, it must be very clear, that 
if the two sons of Zebedee (Matt. iv. 
2t.) were “ mending their nets,” they 
were mending nets at any rate which 
belonged to their own, the second boat 
mentioned ; inasmuch as the nets 
which belonged to the first boat had 
never been broken. And Mr. Blunt, 
if he meets with this suggestion, will 
accept it in the spirit of candour in | 
which it is offered. Perhaps he wilt 
see sufficient ground for withdrawing 
at once an ingenious but unnecessary 
argument, lately proposed in his Vera~ 
eily of the Gospels and Acts. 





In the Greek of St. Luke this cor. 
rectuess of expression uniformly ap- 
pears, sometimes in a very striking 
manner. Thus in the verb éxopevdunv, 
for instance: Jesus, we are told (vii. 
11.) was going (not ** went”) Exop:vero, 
‘into a city called Nain.” Why 
Emropeveto ? Recsiies it was oul of the 
city, and before he had entered it, that 
he restored the widow’s son to life 
again. The same distinction holds in 
the correspondent phrase (xvii. 11.) >: 
ty ra mopeverdas avrov ele “Iepourarnu, 
as he was journeying, in the course of 
his journey, to Jerusalem. 

in connection with this remark, we 
may observe, that Mr. Benson (Chro- 
nology of our Saviour’s Life, p. 218. 
note,) singularly enough, with é t# 
mopsvecbas azous, x. 38. before him, 
should confound tenses quite different, 
and consider the authorised version as 
inaccurate at iii. 21: ty 79 Bamrio divas 
amavra tov Awoy, * when all the people 
were baptised.” It ought to have been 
rendered, he says, *‘ whilst all the 
people were baptising, or being bap- 
tised.”” Most assuredly not. After all 
the people had been baptised, will ade- 
quately aud unequivocally convey the 
notion of the Greek. This is not said 
with the least idea of disparaging the 
merits of the work above alluded to, 
evidently fraught as it is with acutes 
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ness and Originality of disquisition. 


Quite the - contrary indeed : those 
inerits have been very imperfectly ac- 
knowledged hitherto. 





One more illustration ‘shall suffice. 
It has been asserted that the Greek of 
St. Luke in the use of certain tenses 
is equally correct with the purest Attic. 
This may be particularly said ‘of the 
tenses vulgarly called the Present and 
Imperfect ; which are much employed 
to denote actions in the incipient state, 
in the state of velle or of conatus. St. 
Luke affords a strong example of this 
remark ; which is here. selected, be- 
cause our version (Acts, xxvi. 11.), if 
not carefully considered, might lead to 
a conclusion as erroneous as Important. 
** And I punished them oft in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme.” . By no means: it is not 
here ‘tivayxaca, which as elsewhere 
(Matt. xiv. 22. Mark, vi. 45.) would 
denote, I succeeded in compelling them. 
The verb is %vaynaov, I did my Litterest 
to compel them, and (we have every 
reason to believe so) without effect. 

The same line of observation may 
be carried profitably to a great extent; 
but unless under the auspices of sound 
knowledge and cultivated judgment, 
grammatical criticism on the Greek of 
the New Testament will do (as it has 
done often) more harm than good, 


10 May. 1830. R.S. Y. 


——o-— 
Mr. Ursan, Colchester, 1830. 
| Py Byron, in his “ EnglishBards 


and Scotch Reviewers,” aims a very 
satirical stroke, in the shape of sarcas- 
tic irony, at Henry Hallam, Esq. the 
respectable author of the Constitutional 
History of England. It is couched in 
one memorable line: 
*¢ And classic Hallam, much renowned for 


Greek.” 


To explain this, a note is appended, 
in which Lord B. says, 


«* Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight's 
‘ Taste,’ and was exceedingly severe on some 
Greek verses therein : it was not discovered 
that the lines were Pindar’s, till the press 
rendered it impossible to cancel the critique, 
which still stands an everlasting monument 
of Hallam’s ingenuity.’’* 





Payne Knight's Greek version of Gray's “ Bard.” 
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Now, from reading this annotation; 
conveying dn assertion so positive and 
explicit, many, or, as the Frénch say; 
all the world, perhaps; have been led 
to conclude that the whole of the 
Greek passage in question was ‘réally 
to be found in Pindar. Bot ‘if that be 
discovered not to be the case, as} ap- 

rehend it will, not only is Lord Byron 
justly chargeable with blundering him- 
self, or else uttering what he knew to 
be untrue, but in so far the edge of his 
satire will be blunted. Payne Knight, 
in his ‘ Principles of Taste,’ notices 
a bungling and inadequate version into 
Greek of Gray's * Bard,’ approved by 
the writers of the ‘ British Critic,’ from 
which he adduces an extract as a spe- 
cimen, with some comments of his 
own upon it, and then attempts a trans- 
lation fimself of the same sublime pas- 
sage in Gray that the extracted version 
represented, viz. : 
*¢ On a rock whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And, with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre.’ 


Mr. Knight’s Greek, as quoted in 
the Edinburgh Review, and as he, of 
course, originally wrote it, is the 
following : 

mae xthadovrer geeOgor 
& perouyxAcsvos avne 
ia WeooAnts 
irs xoTEAw TeoPavers, 
yAauxoss dedogxws OM Maou 
é cwwde devwv |exewy cosdos* 
xEaTOS Oe xxe ToAsw 
yevtsw EoXtac neva, 
USELOS BITE KOUATO 
eDeseas epwovro 
aee” ey Sorrgw" 
Steuer y 6 reyyov Seexgua oTovax aes 
OvAoY EAS QoCege 
nesde Pwo 


«¢ It is cunning in Mr. Knight,” says 
his reviewer, ‘‘ to write monostrophics ; 
which deprives us of the gratification we 
should have had in searching out false 
quantities. The first line, however, is 
worse than any false quantity: wae xsAw- 





* The above may not inaptly find a parallel in the case of a scholar infinitely greater 
than Mr. Hallam; even the giant of classical literature, Bentley himself. By an anecdoté 
yet traditionally current in that University of which he was one of the proudest ornaments, 


it is said that a plan was contrived among some of the younger scholars of the University, 
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Jovres gitOgor ie something like ad resonan- 
tem flumen, It is true that Homer has 

vor Dery a figure which Lesbonax calls 
Euboic 3; but the case is obviously very dif- 
ferent where the noun expresses an inani- 
mate thing. After all, this may be a crilic- 
trap, and there may be a lurking authority 
for the license. 0 péAcyxAasvog avng 
means the parson, not the prophet. The 
epithet in the fifth line adds nothing; the 
article in the sixth is inelegant. There seems, 
indeed, to be a notion among the Greek 
poets of Cambridge, that the prepositive ar- 
ticle is always necessary. This is not the 
tase, however, we apprehend, (in poetry,) 
unless, perhaps, where the noun expresses 
an abstract idea. In Homeric Greek, it 
should be omitted altogether. The 6th line 
is likewise very weak. ecxtdacpeves, in the 
8th, seems a less poetical form than oxsdva~ 
Mev. asne xountns, in the 9th, does not 
mean ameteor. &wovto (we hope he meant 
to write sgewovr’) is an obsolete Homeric 
word. The elision of ag in the 11th, is 
too great a license for so short & composition. 
Bortew is wrong; that word means always 
rainy or muddy, and cannot be applied to 
the atmosphere: we say that the sky is 
muddy. in a drawing, but hardly in nature. 
The 12th line is nonsense, Finally, there 
is little attempt made at rendering the origi- 
nal; and the epithets Segua, erov, PoCeea, 
and the like, are common-place and feeble. 
Mr... Knight prints his Greek without ac- 
cents ;, and.as in him we cannot suppose ig- 
norance, it must be inferred, that he doubts 
their antiquity or usefulness.” 

This, then, is the whole of the famous 
critique on those Greek verses which 
Lord Byron saysare Pindar’s. Having 
had the curiosity to ascertain the fact, 
I first referred to Mason’s edition of 


Payne Knight's Greek version of Gray's “‘ Bard.” 
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Gray, where, it was pretty certain, if 
the ‘poet had drawn them from any 
part of Pindar, as he must have done 
according to Lord B., the imitated 
passage would appear. But nothin 
of the kind is there to be found. 
was then induced to examine the whole 
of the Greek bard himself, and one line 
only of Mr. Knight's translation can, 
if I am not mistaken, be discovered in 
him; viz. Sigua 2 ¢ reyyov Jexpves 
sovexass, taken from the 10th Nemean 
ode, v. 141, edit. Heyne; which Mr. 
Hallam, (or, at least, the Edinburgh 
eritic,) had, unfortunately, declared to 
be “‘ nonsense.”’ This, no doubt, consti- 
tuted the origin of Lord Byron’s charge, 
probably not arising out of his own 
discovery, or prudence might have dic- 
tated a more qualified condemuation. 
It would be needless, at this distance 
of time from the date of the critique 
and of the satire, to make any remarks 
upon the remainder of the aviaveet's 
strictures, further than to observe, that 
since I took the trouble to look through 
Pindar I have obtained a sight of an 
edition of Payne Koight’s book, sub- 
sequent to the first, in which the au- 
thor so far bows to the judgment of his 
critic, as to alter eeeQgov to geeea,—and 
that he ventures to state, with a degree 
of scornful superiority, that until the 
Edinburgh Reviewers passed sentence 
upon the line from Pindar, 


*¢ It was universally thought to express, 
with peculiar force and delicacy, the mix- 
ture of indignation and tenderness so appro- 
priate to the grief of the hero of the modern 
as well as of the ancient ode. The second 


line, 0 putAmyxAccsv0s cvng, they are pleased 











and, if we remember, with the concurrence, if not the assistance, of some elder members, 
with more mgenuity than strict propriety, to entrap the great Aristarchus. A composition, 
purporting to be a theme, was skilfully drawn up, and so artfully contrived, as to be little 
else than a cento of classical phrases, and sometimes whole clauses ; and, at the same time, 
to wear the appearance of violating some of the received canons of classical composition, 
without involving the direct breach of them. The theme was delivered in the usual way ; 
and, at the period of which we are speaking, the good old custom of reading and correctiug 
themes had*not fallen, as it now is, so generally into disuse, The writer of the theme was 
summoned before our classical Rhadamanthus, and was received with not a few critical 
frowns : * Sir, in this theme you have violated some of the most important rules of 
classical composition.” Our student ventured, with all due humility, to beg to have some 
of the errors pointed out; and he had at the same time taken care to fill his pockets with 
various small editions of the classics from which the passages were derived, with the places 
marked ; insomuch that, whenever the Doctor objected to any phrase or elause, he was 
confuted by a sight of the very words themselves from a classic of unquestionable credit. 
And, after having uttered many such exclamations as, ‘¢ Then, Sir, Pindar was very bold,” 
or ** Sophocles might have written better Greek,” or ‘** Thucydides forgot himself in the 
composition of this long and perplexed sentence,” our Aristarchus at length found it con- 
venient to dismiss both theme and student together, having learnt a lesson which he proba- 
bly never forgot. 
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to say can only mean a parson ;. so that the 
pihayxAcsvos Temes at Bion’s funeral, 
must be the vicar and curate, or perhaps the 
dean and chapter officiating on the occasion, 
as a reverend gentleman ‘ appears’ officiati 
in the funeral scene of Hogarth’s ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress.’ That such critics should know 
anything of the distinct use of the articles 
in Homeric, Pindaric, and Attic composi- 
tion, it would be absurd to expect.” 


Whether the latter part of this 
sweeping sentence be generally appli- 
cable to the writers in the Edinburgh 
Review, may, perhaps, be left to t 
decision of those who recollect their 
criticisms upon Dr. Burney’s Tenta- 
men, Dr. Butler’s Eschylus, or Por- 
son’s Hecuba. . GRIMEs, 


en eed 
Mr. Ursan, May 8. 


LETTER inserted in the Gen- 

tleman’s Magazine for February 
last, page 100, contained a representa- 
tion of circumstances, stated to have 
occurred in the west of England, at a 
meeting convened in a country parish, 
in order to establish a Bible Associa- 
tion. I have very lately had an inter- 
view with the respectable Curate of 
that parish, who resisted the object of 
the meeting, and who feels aggrieved 
by the representation above referred 
to; and being assured by him that the 
following is a more correct statement 
of the facts, being also desirous that 
fall justice should be done to all par- 
ties, I feel bound to admit and to pub- 
lish it, as given on the word of that 
gentleman, ‘and as not having been 
present myself on the occasion re- 
ferred to. 

No previous positive information of 
the meeting was given to the Clergy- 
man, until the morning of the day on 
which it was held: when informed of 
it, although he gave the informant no 
reason to expect that he should attend, 
yet he did not say whether he should 
attend the meeting or not; but on af- 
terwards observing from a written no- 
tice that all persons willing to co-ope- 
rate in the distribution of the sacred 
Scriptures, were invited to attend, he 
thought it his duty to be present. He 
came tq the meeting alone, without 
previous concert with any one, and 
stated openly, that as a member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which sells Bibles on lower 
terms than those of the Bible Society, 


Intrusive Clergymen. 


Sol 


and not having the sanction of the Bi« 
shop of the diocese for holding the in 
tended meeting, he felt himself called 
upon to oppose the establishment of 
such an association ; adding, more- 
over, that if the poor would collect 
their pence together in the manner 
eg they should be supplied 
with the Holy Scriptures by him at 
lower prices than those charged by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
and that the most indigent should be 
furnished with them gratuitously. He 
immediately afterwards purchased a 
number of Bibles and Prayer Books, 
and took measures for the full perform- 
ance of his promise. 

In this conduct it is evident that 
there was no want of candour, but that 
the conduct pursued by the Clergyman 
of the parish, however much it may be 
lamented by the friends of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, was straight- 
forward, open, and manly, and as such: 
it was acknowledged by the agent of 
that Society, who was present, 

Having thus, at the request of the 
party principally concerned ‘in one 
case, given publicity to the statement: 
made by himself, candour requires the 
same course to be pursued in another 
case. ' 

A ge yen of highly respectable 
family, who conceives himself impli- 
cated in the charge of having attended 
a wrestling match, positively asserts 
that his being present on that occa- 
sion was entirely accidental, and onl 
in consequence of some business whieh 
he had with'a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, who could not at that time 
be met with elsewhere; that he hekt 
no communication with any of his pa- 
rishioners respecting it, not saw any of 
them there; and that, so far from de- 
siring to countenance scenes of licen- 
tiousness, he discourages them on all 
occasions which he thinks suitable, 
and often preaches against them. 

Although the writer of this feels 
bound to say that he decidedly thinks 
there was not, on the occasion alluded 
to, a sufficient attention to. the com- 
mand to “ abstain from all appearance 
of evil,” yet on such authority he wil- 
lingly expresses his conviction of the 
truth of the extenuation, and readily 
adds that, as far as his personal know- 
ledge extends, the Clergyman in ques- 
tion bears an upright character. 

If, in any respect, the writer of this 
have unnecessarily wounded the feel- 
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of any one, he readily acknows 
ges his regret; the rivalry between 
the various benevolent institutions and 
their promoters should be, in his opi- 
nion, ‘a generous and friendly one ;. and 
‘if any real good be done, he ‘will truly 
rejoice in it, through whatever honest 
medium it may be accomplished. 
Yours, &c. é 


: Mr. Urzay, : May 3. 

Nee: interpretation which Mr. Mad- 
‘& den has given of the inscription 
on the Evesham seal is equally inge- 


nious and satisfactory; but I doubt’ 


whether he has been equally fortunate 
in his restoration of the inscription on 
the seal engraved in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December 1825. 

I have four charters, to each of 
which is appended a seal bearing a de- 
vice similar to that on the one which is 
engraved, a squirrel in the act of crack- 
ing a nut; and the inscription round 
the figure is not I CRAVE NOTIS, but, 
too plainly to be mistaken, 1 CRAKE 
NOTIS. 

‘ The impressions are of different 
types, though the figure and the. in- 
scription are in all the same. They are 
also appended to charters all executed 
at the same place, Wolvelay, now 
Wolley, a village a few miles south of 
Wakefield. The earliest was dated at 
Pentecost, 1304: the others in 1352, 
358, and 1378. Each deed was from 
a different party. 

’ JoszrH HuNTER. 


-' Mr. Urpan, Bath, May 1. 
fee accuracy of pedigrees is an 
affair of so much importance to 
families, that I am induced to notice a 
promise made by Mr. Blore, the histo- 


rian of Rutlandshire, in p. 230 of that: 


work, to give an account of the evi- 
dences and reasons of his rejecting the 


authority of Dugdale, in the Monasti- . 


con, vol. ii. p. 222, O. E. as to that 
part of the pedigree of Mortimer which 
relates to the descent of Hugh son of 
Roger de Mortimer, Baron of Wig- 
more, who died in 1215 (17 John), 
which Hugh is by Mr. Blore con- 
sidered as the son of Roger by his se- 
cond wife, and Ralph (who, according 
to the Monasticon, succeeded to the 
Barony on the decease of this Hugh, 
his haif brother) to have been the son 
by the former wife: so that if Mr. 
Blore be correct, and Dugdale in an 
error, Hugh de Mortimer dying in 
1227 was not Baron of Wigmore. 


Pérceiving, however, that the learned 
and attentive editors of the. new edition 
of the Monasticon have not adopted 
the emendation of the Historian of 
Rutlandshire, but continue the former 
account in their 6th vol. p. 351, as in 
the old edition, and that the promised 
evidences, which were to be given 
under Okeham, do not, so far as I 
have seen, appear, it will be a great 
favour, if any genealogical correspon- 
dent will afford the benefit of such in- 
formation as may elucidate this sub- 
ject through the channel of your Maga- 
zine, to OBSERVER. 


Mr. Ursan, May 10. 

A GREAT deal is said, and justly, 

at this time, respecting the dis- 
proportion of emoluments in theChurch 
establishment. May I be permitted to 
suggest one plain and simple mode of 
improvement, to which no reasonable 
objection can be urged. 

By 5th Queen Anne, c. 24, the 
bishops of every diocese are required to 
inform themselves, by the oaths of wit- 
nesses,of the clear improved yearly value 
of every benefice with cure of souls 
within their respective jurisdictions, 
which does not exceed 50/. per ann., 
and to certify the same into the Exche- 

uer, in order that such benefices may 
be discharged from the payment of the 
first fruits and tenths, and that all 
above that value should, by their first 
JSruits and tenths, contribute to the 
augmentation of the former. The 
Governors of the Royal Bounty have 
proceeded in the regular course of aug- 
mentation since the year 1714, on the 
valuation of all ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment then made, but it is computed 
that 300 years will elapse before all the 
livings already certified as under 50. 
per annum, will, under the present 
system, be augmented to that sum. If 
the present improved value of all eccle- 
siastical property, /o which no cure of 
souls is annexed, should be ascertained 
(which would be easily effected), and 
their first fruits and tenths applied to 
the augmentation of small benefices, in 
the course of twenty years, or less, each 
benefice would be rendered sufficient 
for the residence of a beneficed clergy- 
man. Nothing can be more equitable 
than that every ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment which has not the cure of souls, 
should contribute the actual value of 
its first fruits and tenths to the aug- 
mentation of benefices which have the 
cure of souls. T. R. B. 
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1830.] Lambeth 


Mr. Urzay, May 8. 

I SEND you a view of Lambeth 

Palace, sketched from the north 
side, immediately after the removal of 
the materials belonging to those parts 
of the edifice which, in the month of 
July 1829, it was found necessary, on 
account of their de¢ayed and worn-out 
condition, to take down, and nearly 
on the site of which the new buildings 
are now rapidly proceeding, under the 
skilful superintendance of Mr. Blore 
to completion. 

To your numerous antiquarian read- 
ers there will be unmixed satisfaction 
in being assured that throughout the 
extensive reparations of this ancient 
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structure (comprehending some of the 
most venerable architectural remains 
connected with our church history) 
there has been, as might well be ex- 
pected, a studious care on the part of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to pre- 


serve all the leading marks by which , 


the eye of the biographer, the histo- 
rian, and the philosopher, have recog- 
nised it from age to age. My sketc 
ma ponee be rendered more intel- 
ligible, if I premise my description of 
it by a few Unaipologica! memoranda. 
his Palace was three times destroy- 
ed and as often rebuilt, with various 
intervening additions and improve- 
ments, by successive Archbishops. 





1. Left in ruins after 
the death of Archbishop 
Langton, who died in 
1228. 


2. Suffered in the wars 
of the Roses from 1422 to 
1464. 


3. Suffered spoliation 
in the Civil Wars from 
1646 to 1660. The li- 
brary, in 1646, was saved 
by its removal at the sug- 
gestion of the. learned 
Selden to Cambtidge. 
But Chichely’s hall was 
pulled down, and the ma- 
terials sold by Scot the 
regicide, for his private use. 


Rebuilt by Archbishop — 
Boniface, elected 1244. 


Rebuilt by Archbishop 
Morton, elected 1486. 


Rebuilt by Abp.Juxon, 
after the restoration in 
1660. Subsequently to 
which, the library, at the 
demand of Abp. Juxon 
and his. successor Shel- 
don, was returned from 
Cambridge: replaced by 
Abp. Sheldou, and aug- 
mented by him and suc- 
cessive Archbishops. 


*~ Additions of a mag- 
nificent hall and of the 
Lollards’ tower made 
by Abp. Chichely, 
elected 1414. Guard- 
chamber existing as 
early as 1424. 
Addition of the li- 
brary founded by 
Archbishop Bancroft, 
whoathisdeath,1610, 
bequeathed all his 
books to his succes- 
sors in the See for 
ever. Archbishop Ab- 
bot, who succeeded, 
added also his books. 








The foregoing particulars may suf- 
fice to show that the several objects 
introduced into the sketch most re- 
markable for their antiquity, and for 
the historical associations they excite, 
have been studiously preserved through- 
out thé recent improvements at the Pa- 
lace, as far as the ravages of time per- 
mitted. The foreground of the view 
is now occupied by the north side of 
the new Pulece. “he wall with the 
two chimnies to the left (see the Plate) 
marks the site of the buildings then 
partly, and since entirely taken down. 
The necessity for this measure, through 
the decayed condition of the walls, was 
inevitable. The roof, however, from 
its peculiar character and antiquity, and 
from the extraordinary soundness of 
the timbers, has been carefully retain- 
ed; and the walls are now rebuilding, 
to form the principal dining-room, ina 

Gent. Mac. May, 1880. 
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style correspondent with the remainder 
of, the new Palace. 

A-further most judicious adaptation 
consists in converting another hand- 
some portion of this ancient building 
into a proper receptacle for the various 
literary: treasures with which it has 
been ie known to abound. You 


will observe, that in the view are re- 


présented the lanthorn and vane be- 
longing to the great hall called Juxon’s 
Hall. They appear above the roof of 
the Guard-chamber which intercepts 
the remainder of this elegant building. 


“This Hall, eminent for its grandeur and 


beautiful proportions, has been con- 
verted with singular skill and felicity 
into the archiepiscopal library ; and the 
former library, which was in the in- 
terior in the old Palace, and very much 
decayed by time, has been removed. 
Contiguous to the hall (or new li- 
brary) over a newly-built internal gate- 
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way (which could not be shown in my 
skeich), iscanstructed a fire-proof room, 
for the preservation of the manuscripts 
and invaluable records of which Lam- 
beth Palace has so long been the de- 


pository, 
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The principal approach to the Pa- 
lace wilt be fram the south, not far 
from the parish church of Lambeth, 
through the Gate-house, or ‘* great 
gate” (shown in the annexed wood- 
cut), 





into an area, whence turning to the 
right you proceed under the new inter- 
nal gateway above described, into a 
spacious court-yard, having Juxon’s 
hall (now the library) and the dining 
toom (late the guard chamber) on the 
west side; the new buildings on the 
north side; an ornamerted wall with 
gateways to the out-offices on the east 
side ; and the Church, in part, on the 
south side. The Church tower is seen 
im the view ; a building in the distance 
to the left. 

On the north side the drawing ex- 
hibits towards the spectator’s right 
hand other ancient towers ; that to 
the westward (partly concealed by an 
elm) being the famed Lollard’s tower. 
“‘T lament,” says Pennant, “to ‘find 
so worthy a man (Abp. Chichely) to 
have been the founder of a building so 
reproachful to his memory as the Lol- 
lard’s tower, at the expense of near 280 
pounds. Neither Protestants nor Ca- 
tholics should omit visiting this tower, 
the cruel prison of the unhappy fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe. The vast staples 
and rings to which they were chained 
before they were brought to the stake 
ought to make Protestants bless the 
hour which freed them from so bloody 
a period. Catholics may glory that 
time has softened their zeal into cha- 
rity for all sects, and made them blush 
at these memorials of the misguided 
zeal of our ancestors.” (Pennant’s 
London, 4to. 1793, p. 20.) Between 
the Lollard’s tower and that eastward 
of it, is the north side of the ancient 


chapel, of which the east end is re- 
markable for five narrow windows 
seen in the centre of the view. 

You will observe, therefore, that 
the new Palace is erecting chiefly on 
the site of the old, extending eastward 
from the lofty tower that adjoins the 
chapel. The plan appears to me to 
be im the best taste, partaking chiefly 
of a Gothic character, and well worthy 
of its designer, Mr. Blore, one of our 
ablest restorers of Gothic art. All the 
new work will be of stone. The prin- 
cipal doorway will be up a flight of 
steps between two high towers in the 
centre of the north side of the new 
court yard above described. 

The buildings which occupied this 
latter site consisted of the dining room 
and gallery, extending along the whole 
of the old north front, together with a 
study and chambers in the rear of 
them, but having no rooms over them. 

Other buildings removed from the 
spot adjoining to that where the wall 


‘and two chimnies (since taken away) 


are shown in thesketch. At thesouth- 
east corner of the guard-room were the 
drawing-room and anti-room, the kit- 
chen, and other offices; the scite of 
all which now forms a part of the 
court-yard. A new kitchen and offices 
will be commodiously erected west- 
ward of the state dining-room. 

Where so much required renova- 
tion, it is surprising that so little has 
been changed. Those venerable re- 
mains, the grand gateway and towers 
near the Chuich; the hall, called 
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Juxon’s Halt; the water-tower (next 
the Thames) ; the Lollards’ tower; the 
chapel ; and the high brick tower east- 
ward of it—al? of them objects of deep 
antiquarian interest—are, or are about 
to be, repaired without any alteration 
of the style externally. These being 
all the buildings of the old Palace 
whieh could be seen from places com- 
manding a view of it or‘from the river, 
will be thus preserved entire ; nor in- 
deed will the alterations and improve- 
ments be particularly observable ex- 
cept from within. From no point 
will a view of the ancient parts of the 
Palace be intercepted by the new ; and 
it appears to have been the object to 
leave untouched as a sacred relic of 
history every well-known feature of 
this remarkable edifice. 

The new Palace, now nearly finish- 
ed, combines complete accommoda- 
tion for purposes of state as well as 
of domestic comfort, in the latter of 
which requisites the old building was 
miserably deficient. 

Should you consider the foregoing 
account worthy of your columns, I 
shall be ready to furnish you on a fu- 
ture occasion with a drawing “ 3g 


new Palace. 
-—-& —— 
WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Continued from page 200.) 
T Cairndow every thing delighted 
us: the whole of our host’s do- 

main, but particularly his garden, 
which appeared extremely neat and 
productive, a clear and rapid stream 
watering its borders. This inclosed 
spot, in such a country, was to me 
peculiarly pleasing. Within, all was 
calm, warmth, and sunshine. Without, 
on the summits and sides of the moun- 
tains, were storms, winds, and cata- 
racts. The contrast was very striking ; 
aad while on the hills you might have 
fancied Ossian and all his heroes, their 
hair sighing to the blast ; the inclosure 
was sheltered, cultivated, and English : 
** So sweet a spot of earth, you might, F 

ween, 
Have guess’d some congregation of the elves, 
To sport by summer’s moon, had shap’d it 

for themselves,” 

At this place we first observed the 
Highland costume. We here noticed 
the first kilt, and several females in 
plaided cloaks. 

In this neighbourhood, also, we first 


noticed several dogs, of a peculiar and 
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very beautiful species ; their coats dark, 
curly, and glossy, and their counte- 
nances eminently betokening good hu-+ 
mour and fidelity. They were, I be- 
lieve, the common shepherd's dog of 
the country, and peculiar to the High- 
lands, One of these, tending a flock 
of sheep in the road, particularly took 
our fancy, and we wished much to 
have had him for a fellow-traveller. 
Luath, however, was doubtless still 
more prized by his master than by 
ourselves, and we should have had but 
a poor opinion of this man, if he could 
have been prevailed upon to part with 
his dog. 

Both the scenery and the weather 
were now very beautiful, though heavy 
and threatening clouds Jowered in the 
distance. The hills were fine and 
lofty; those in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood * white over with sheep.” 
On their tall summits shadows from 
the clouds, as if in mimic chase, were 
quickly passing and repassing ; and the 
effect produced was wonderfully pleas-~ 
ing, ** when all the checquered land- 
scape seemed alive.” There was a 
brisk breeze on Loch Fyne, and the 
vessels of the fishermen were scattered 
here and there over its surface, in 
rapid motion ; their white sails bellying, 
kissed the swelling surge. 

The road by the side of the Lake 
was extremely pleasant ; its sides shaded 
by hazels; the nuts abundant, but not 
ripe. On this spot we also observed 
the magnificent Scotch thistle ; and the 
wild flowers on the banks were nu- 
merous and beautiful. 

While employed in adding to our 
stock of minerals, for which there was 
here ample opportunity, we encounter- 
ed one of the most terrible of storms. 
Nothing was wanting but the thunder’s 
roar, and lightning’s flash, to have 
made it truly awful. The horizon was: 
darkened, and the rain descended, on 
the instant, in torrents. Umbrellas 
were altogether unavailing, and we 
severally sought more substantial shel- 
ter. Lthrew myself at full length under 
a ragged portion of overhanging rock, 
which sheltered me almost completely 
from the storm, and had kept the green 
sod, which was my couch, perfectl 
dry. ‘* The thick hazels were around. 
The rustling oak was near: green was 
the place of my rest, and the sound of. 
the distant torrent! was heard.” Before 
me raged the storm, in all its splendour. 
The curtain. of the sky was absolutely 
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black ; and the Lake, which lay ex- 
tended to my view, was still more mag- 
nificent. The distant, and even neigh- 
bouring hills, disappeared: the waves 
rolled dark and frightfully; while the 
white surge rose to a most furious and 
surprising height, bellowing, and, as it 
were, roaring after its prey. 

So sheltered was my retreat, that 
though it was close on the road, and I 
had a distinct view of any one who 
might chance to pass, they never ob- 
served me. ‘Two shepherds walked 
close by, regardless of the ** pother 
o’er their heads,” but trusting solely to 
their plaids for shelter, which, on such 
days, answer admirably. Strangers are 
awkward, and unable to manage the 
plaid ; to the natives it is but little in- 
cumbrance, and when it becomes fair, 
is thrown across the shoulder, ‘* mak- 
ing,” says Gilpin, ‘‘ no very unbe- 
coming drapery.” 

The approach to Inverary is most 
magnificent. Owing to an abrupt turn 
in the road, the view opens suddenly. 
Immediately opposite—the Lake in the 
interval forming a sort of bay—is the 
small but neat town, directly on the 
water’s edge. More to the right, is 
the Castle of the Duke of Argyll, a 
magnificent Gothic pile, very finely 
situated, and surrounded by most ex- 
tensive woods. Still further, is a lofty 
and picturesque hill, also clothed with 
wood. On its summit is a watch- 
tower, commanding a very exteusive 
prospect over the Loch, and the ad- 
joining country. In the fore-ground, 
and close to the road, are the lodges, of 
corresponding Gothic. In the Loch 
fish are very abundant. 

Inverary consists principally of one 
street, which is neat, clean, and spa- 
cious, and adorned by a handsome 
church. The Castle is placed in a 
noble park, ornamented by numerous 
and ver 
lime. It commands a fine view of the 
town, the Loch, and its vessels ; and 
the small but rapid river Aray runs 
through the domain. It is a Gothic 
edifice, of a noble though modern ap- 
pearance, but disfigured by a sort of 
square pavilion, by which it is sur- 
mounted. The hall is elegant and 
lofty, lighted by the pavilion just 
named ; the principal rooms going off 
from a gallery running round it, and 
ornamented with several busts, amongst 
which were those of their late Majesties. 
Below, it has a very military, though 
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not venerable, appearance. It is used 
as a sort of armoury, and hung with 
the muskets, colours, and other ac- 
coutrements of the Local Militia. 
These, kept in admirable order, and 
tastefully arranged, have a very pleasing 
effect ; yet I had expected to have seen 
something more of the rude and un- 
couth tapestry of the hall of a High- 
land chieftain : 


‘* A target there, a bugle here, 
A battle-axe, a hunting-spear.” 


But here there was no such thing ; and 
the effect appeared to me to be good, 
without being sufficiently character- 
istic. The dining and drawing-rooms 
both command beautiful views, are 
extremely elegant, and of excellent 
proportions. ‘They are ornamented by 
some good portraits, and a few paint- 
ings done by members of the family. 
There is an excellent billiard-room ; 
and our conductress informed us, that 
they could make up seventy-five beds. 
We were prevented by rain from as- 
cending the Mount. 

We now proceeded through the 
perk, and by the banks of the river, 
which shoots along merrily, and pre- 
sents many falls. At length, we arrived 
at one very superior to the rest, and 
which was very noble. On its banks 
is erected a building, from which it 
may be contemplated at leisure. Soon 
afterwards we came to the public road, 
which was rough, steep, and very high- 
land, as well as the scenery around it. 

We had not travelled on it far before 
we arrived at another Fall, on the right, 
which struck me as being peculiarly 
beautiful. It was surmounted by a 
rustic bridge; on looking down from 
which it was particularly pleasing, the 
principal volume of water having, from 
the reflection of the sun, the exact 
appearance of liquid amber, rolling 
brilliantly into the pool below. Here 
we were both amused by the unavailing 
efforts of a fine-sized trout to surmount 
the Fall. Great was his ambition ; but 
it was attended by the usual conse- 
quences—vexation and defeat; and he 
was obliged to be content with the 
more humble part of the stream. 

Near a village—of more decent- 
looking huts than common—we ga- 
thered some wild raspberries, of to- 
lerable flavour, and observed several 
beautiful plants. We passed the kirk, 
a substantial barn-looking building, 
with little sash-windows; and, after 
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feasting our eyes with the most beauti- 
ful of heaven’s bows, arrived at Dal- 
mally at four. 

Dalmally is an extremely neat and 
pretty village, with an excellent kirk 
and manse, both of modern date. The 
former, we were told, had not been 
built more than two years. The mi- 
nister is Doctor M‘Intyre, of a great 
age, but who still continues to dis- 
charge the functions of his office. 

From the door of a hut, in which 
we had taken shelter, was pointed out 
to us, on an opposite hill, a residence 
of a part of the family of the M‘Nabs, 
whose ancestors have been so often 
mentioned as armourers to the kings of 
Scotland. In less chivalrous times, 
they have turned the spear into the 
plough-share, and followed the pro- 
fession of blacksmiths; though, we 
were told, one of the sons was now a 
commissary, under Lord Wellington, 
and doing very well; and that he had 
just sent for another of the fraternity. 
These people had been famous for the 
manufacture of the true Highland dirk, 
a couple of which we wished very 
much to have procured, and would 
have visited the armoury for that pur- 
pose, only that our friends informed 
us our journey would be useless. We 
were not so fortunate as Pennant, to 
find even one of them in the shambles ; 

‘* A serviceable dudgeon, 

Either for fighting or for drudging.” 

The property at Dalmally is chiefly 
Lord Breadalbane’s; and here he has 
a castle, which, I believe, he sometimes 
makes use of as a hunting-seat. We 
had not proceeded far on our way, 
before we encountered his lordship’s 
gamekeeper, of a truly Ossianic ap- 
pearance. He informed us that the fish 
and game were very plentiful, and very 
strictly preserved. 

We were now on the banks of Loch 
Awe, across which was arched a still 
more beautiful bow than that befure 
mentioned, the secondary bow extreme- 
ly vivid. In these Alpine regions the 
appearance is truly magnificent, and 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of 
the traveller. 

The streams from the hills were 
again numerous, and greatly swollen 
by the rains. Gradually they increased 
in number and in depth, and were so 
extremely rapid in their course, that 
we were afraid to venture into them, 
lest we should be precipitated into the 
Loch below. We had therefore to 





trace their course upwards, amongst 
dripping harles and matted grass, till 
the Fall became of a breadth which we 
thought we could leap over. Fre- 
quently no such a resource presented 
itself, and we were obliged to divide 
the leap by alighting on any loose 
piece of rock which might be in the 
middle of the stream. These harlequin- 
ades were not without hazard; for in 
case either of one foot or the stone 
slipping, we should inevitably have 
been carried a very considerable way 
by the torrent, and the least of our 
misfortunes would have been a com- 
plete ducking. 

In the midst of all our distresses, it 
was still curious to observe the torrents 
foaming from the summits of the 
mountains which surrounded us, at a 
tremendous height, and which we 
were soon to cross in the road. They 
appeared to hang suspended over our 
heads, while we seemed to interpose 
between them and the Loch only to 
be swept away by their violence. 

e now arrived at a really splendid 
Fall, on our right, which, in a less 
Alpine country, would have been vi- 
sited as a great curiosity. Over this, 
of necessity, is thrown a neat and sub- 
stantial bridge, on which we rested, a 
short time, to survey the scenery around 
us, which was highland in the ex- 
treme. At no great distance from this, 
the rocks by the side of the Loch as- 
sume a very singular and oa ap- 
pearance; the Loch suddenly narrows, 
and the stream flows with the greatest 
rapidity into Loch Etive. On the op- 
posite bank, in a somewhat perilous 
situation, stood an angler, well de- 
fended against the rain, and who, 
waving his wand, appeared not unlike 
the Genius of the Country. Certainly 
he must have been a true sportsman, 
who had wandered solitarily in such 
weather, and in such a spot, in quest 
of amusement. 

After having undergone considerable 
fatigue, we slept at Bunaw, where, the 
following morning, our attention was 
attracted by a sort of triangular stone, 
or obelisk, which was within sight of 
our inn. On approaching it, we read 
the following aktpinnel inscription : 


“© To tHe Memory or 
LORD NELSON 
THIS STONE 
WAS ERECTED BY THE 
Lorn Furnace WorkMen, 
1805.” 
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After contemplating this monument, 
so honourable to the Lorn Furnace 
Workmen,we recommenced our travels, 
To-day we first found our eyes affected 
by the peat-smoke, but not in a degree 
sufficient to blind us to the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery. The woods 
were here remarkably fine and ex- 
tensive; the mountain-ash in all its 
glory; and the clouds were dispersed 
from the heavens. We now saw the 
suinmit of Ben Anachan ; and the dis- 
tant hills were clad in their most beau- 
tiful blue. 

The shores of Loch Ective, by which 
we wandered, appeared enchanting. 
Near to Dunstaffnage Castle, a pile of 
venerable and picturesque ruins, the 
Loch has a Fall of about four feet, re- 
markable as being in salé water. We 
new passed some spots of ground to- 
lerably well cultivated; and the oats 
here, almost the only crop, appeared 
very promising. The approach to Oban 
is very striking ; rough and rocky. This 
place we reached about half-past three, 
and with but a very few drops of rain, 
so ineonsiderable as not to give us the 
least inconvenience. The walk alto- 

ether had been delightful; and every 
Bighlender we met observed that, ‘* it 
was indeed a grandday.” Ushered into 
a large and well-furnished room, we 
thought ourselves once more amongst 
civilized creatures, and fully expected 
to banquet on bread: in this we were 
disappointed; but in every other re- 
spect fared admirably. 

A SusscriBer. 


—-¢-— 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
of the Famity of Suzepparp, of Men- 
dlesham, Ash ly Campsey, Wether- 
ingset, and Thwaite, in the County of 

Suffolk. 

Is the “ Bibliotheca Topographica 

Britannica,” Vol. V. No. 52, pub- 
lished in 1790, are ‘* Collections to- 
wards the History and Antiquities of 
Elmeswell and Campsey Ash, in the 
County of Suffolk,” which contain a 
slight incidental notice of the Family 
of Sheppard. The following particu- 
lars, in further illustration of that no- 
tice, may not, perhaps, be deemed un- 
interesting to the possessors of that 
scarce and valuable work. 

The Family of Suerparp is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and was originally 
seated at Mendlesham, in the county 
of Suffolk. The earliest notice of them, 
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which I meet with there, is an in- 
scription on a loose stone in the vestry, 


which serves as a support to the church 
chest. It is as follows: 


*¢ Nomina An®. Dom’. Gero. 
*¢ Mens egit nos una duos amor unus gmoris 
Uniq. corda Deo, corpora junxit hume : 
Uno Sheppardi fuimus cognomine noti, 
Alter Johannes altera Eliza fuit : 
Ter ternos natos bis binas sevimus ambo, 
Natas fac Deus hine pullulet aucta dom’. 
I: S: parentavit 
Ceetera 


Taeeo. 
; These lines I have seen translated 
into the following doggrels ; viz. 


$¢ One mind did both of us direct, 
One love united found ; 

Our hearts to the one God of Love, 
Our bodies to the ground. 

We both by one and selfsame name 
Of Suepparp long were known : 

The wife, she was Elizabeth, 
The husband, he was John. 


We both did thrice three sons produce, 
And daughters fair twice two : 

God grant that, thus iacreas’d, our house 
May ever do so too.” 


This person I conclude to have been 
John Sheppard, who resided in Men- 
dlesham, in the reigns of King James 
and Charles I. He was chief constable 
of the hundred of Hartismere, and 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of John 
Lane, of Campsey Ash, gent. by Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Simon Blomeville, 
of Coddenham, gent. and by her had 
issue two sons and a daughter; viz. 
John, of whom hereafter; and Edmund, 
who married the only daughter and 
heir of Humberston, of Baudsey, 
gent. who is described as a woman of 
a tender conscience, and of exemplary 
piety. The daughter married Barnabas 
Gibson, of Stonham Parva, gent. The 
eldest son, John Sheppard, gent. pur- 
chased, about the year 1652, the High 
House, in Ash by Campsey, of John 
Glover, esq. the descendant of a family 
which had been long seated there ; and, 
removing thither, made it his resi- 
dence. He married Bridget, the daugh- 
ter of John Sedley, of Morley, in the 
county of Norfolk, esq. by whom he 
had issue one son and two daughters ; 
viz. John Sheppard (of whom here- 
after), Elizabeth, who married John 
Dawson, of Framlingham, apothecary, 
and who, dying the 10th of December, 
1662, was buried in the chancel of that 
church, where, on a flat stone, is this 
inscription to her memory : 


” 
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“< Here lyeth Interred the body of Etaza- 
mate settogte ate nse of ya er wg 
this pari t ter 
Tun Gaarvenn aad Rarcont ‘his wil, of 
Campsey Ashe. Whoe departed this life 

December 10, 1662.” 

And Bridget, who married Roger 
Brown, of Boxford, gent. 

Mr. Sheppard deceased on the 14th 
of ave h 1669, and was interred, 
under a table-monument, in the church- 
yard of Ash, with the following in- 
scription to his memory : 

Arms:—Sable, a fess Or between 
three talbots passant, Argent; 
carrying in his mouth a bird-bolt of 
the Second. Crest:—A lion’s head 
_ issuing from an embattled tower, 


*« Here lieth the body of John Sheppard, 
of ‘Ash, in the county of Suff. Gent. who 
‘departed this life one the 14 Day of Feb. 
1669.” 

John Sheppard, gent. his only son, 
was never married; and dying June 
the 11th, 1671, was buried with his 
father, under the same table-monu- 
meat, in the church-yard, with this 
‘inscription to his memory : 

*¢ Here also lieth the body of John Shep- 
purd, son of the abovesaid John, who de- 
iparted this life on the 11th of June, 1671.” 

He devised his estate in Ash to be 
sold by his kinsman, Edmund Shep- 
pard, jun. who thereupon disposed of 
at to his father, Edmund Sheppard, of 
Rendlesham, gent. who married Do- 
rothy, the daughter of William Collard, 
of Essex, gent. the relict of Timothy 
Coell, of London, gent. and who, de- 
‘ceasing April the Ist, 1676, was in- 
terred in the north aisle of the church 
‘of Mendlesham, where, on a flat stone, 
is the following inscription : 

Sheppard arms : 

«« Here lieth the body of Edmund Shep- 
pard, gent. who departed this life April 1, 
1676.” 

His relict survived him, and departed 
this life the 1ith day of » 1692. 
She lies buried in the same place, with 
this inscription to her memory : 

*¢ Buryed here the Body of Dorothy, the 
Daughter of William Collard, of Essex, geut.; 
first marryed to Timothy Coell, of London, 
gent. afterward to Edmund Sheppard, of 
Rendlesham, gent. whose relict dyed upon 
the 11th day of » 1692, aged 77 years.” 

The estate now descended to the 
above-mentioned Edmund Sheppard, 
esq. who, removing from Mendlesham, 
made Ash his future residence. He 
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was born ia 1642, and married Anne, 
the only daughter of Sir John Coell, 
of Depden, knight, one of the masters 
in Chancery during the reiga of King 
Charles II. and by whom he had issue 
several children, all of whom, however, 
died unmarried, excepting John, who 
survived him. His wife died many 
years before him, and was buried in 
the north aisle of the church of Men- 
diesham, where, on a flat ‘stone, is this 
inscription to her memory: 

Sheppard ; impaling Argent, a pale: 

Here lieth y* body of Anne, late wife of 
Edm. Sheppard, Jun. Gent. and the only 
daughter of ‘St John Coell, who departed 
this life Aug. 18th, 1679.” 

This Edmund Sheppard is described 
as an honest gentleman, a liberal house- 

, and an hearty wellwister to 
the prosperity of his native county. 
He was high sheriff of the county in 
1689 ; and presented, in 1697, his re- 
lation, Charles Gibson, A.M. to the 
Vicarage of Mendlesham, and dyi 
at the High House, on the 20th of 
July, 1708, was interred likewise ia 
the north aisle of the church of Men- 
dlesham, where, on a flat stone, is this 
inscription to his memery : 

heppard arms: 

‘¢ Here Lyeth y* body of Edmund 
pard, Esq. who Dyed July 20, Anno 1708, 
Anno tatis 66.” 

He was succeeded by his son, John 
Sheppard, who, after the decease of his 
father, made great additions to the seat 
at Ash, and considerably improved it. 
He was born in 1675, and married ‘the 
Right Hen. Anne Countess of Lei- 
cester, the relict of the Right Hon. 
Philip Sydney, fifth Earl of Leicester, 
and one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of Sir Robert Reeve, alias 
Wright, of Thwaite, Bart. by whom 
he had no issue. 

The Countess deceased on the 13th 
of April, 1726, and was interred in the 
chancel of the church of Thwaite, 
where, on.a common slab-stone, is the 
following inscription to her memory : 

* Ann, Countess of Leicester, Daughter 
of Sit Robert Reeve, Baronet. Married first 
Philip Sydney, Earle of Leicester; after- 
wards John Sheppard, Esq. Obt. Apl. 13th, 
1726.” 

By her first husband, the Earl of 
Leicester, the Countess had issue two 
children, who both died in their in- 
fancy. Mr. Sheppard served the office 
of high sheriff for the county in 1709, 
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and again in 1714; and presented to 
the Rectory of Thwaite, in 1722. He 
married, secondly, Hannah Wilmot, by 
whom likewise he had no issue. He 
deceased the 18th of October, 1747, 
and was interred in the north aisle of 
the Church of Mendlesham, where, 
on a flat stone, is this inscription for 
him: 

Sheppard arms: 

«¢ Here Lyeth the body of John Sheppard, 
Esq. who died the 18th of October, 1747, 
aged 72 years. 

On the 2Ist of August, in the fol- 
lowing year, his relict married Sir 
Samuel Pryme, knight, of whom Cole, 
in his ‘* Athenz Cantabrigienses,” 
thus remarks: 

*¢ He was educated at St. John’s College, 
born at Bury St. Edmund’s, son of a tallow- 
chandler. He flung up his profession in 
disgust that Lord Camden was put over his 
head, and married the widow Sheppard, of 
Suffolk, with a jointure of 1,800/. a year, 
the daughter of Mr. Wilmot, of Bunstead, 
an heiress of 20,000/. He bought the 
estate at Whitton, in Twickenham, Middle- 
sex, formerly Sir Godfrey Kneller’s, and died 
at Whitton, 24th Feb. 1776, leaving a son, 
formerly of St. John’s College, to whom he 
bequeathed 70,0001.” 

Sir Samuel never proceeded to a de- 
gree. In June, 1736, he was made a 
serjeant-at-law; and in 1757 king’s 
serjeant. In 1775 he presented, with 
his lady, to the Rectory of Thwaite. 
Mr. Nichols, in the 8th vol. of his 
** Literary Anecdotes,” p. 554, relates 
an anecdote of him from Mr. Hardinge, 
with the following character : 

‘¢ This extraordinary man, an able ad- 
vocate, and without a conception of humour, 
convulsed the Court with laughter, upon 
more occasion than one, by telling his facts 
drily, but weightily, as he found them upon 
his brief. Upon some occasion to a Jury 
he depreciated his adversary’s witnesses, 
having first elevated his own. ‘ Against these 
gentlemen of repute, what is the enemy’ 
battle array ?— ' 
Two Butchers and a Tailor, 

"Three Hackney-coachmen and a Corn-cutter, 
But, in the rear of the column, 


,o 


An Alderman of London, solus’. 


Miss Hawkins, in the first volume of 
her accurate and entertaining ‘* Anec- 
dotes, Biographical Sketches, and Me- 
moirs,’’ gives the following character- 
istic account of Sir Samuel and his 
lady : 

s* Twickenham had lost its title of classic 
when my father bought his house there, in 
1760; but it was still the abode of many 
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distinguished persons. Amongst our neigh- 
bours, Sir Samuel Pryme, then a most ve- 
nerable personage, stands conspicuous. In 
the mode of dress, which he continued rather 
than assumed, it was as little easy to distin- 
guish features as in any of the wall-occupiers 
of the Admiral’s Gallery at Hampton Court, 
or the cumbent heroes of Westminster Ab- 
bey; but I can say, in general, that he must 
have been one of the very grandest of these 
persons in figure and features, as well as of 
the finest manly complexion. His public cha- 
racter and professional distinction J leave to 
an abler hand. I can relate only what came 
under my own cognizance, or was told to 
myself. 

*¢ Sir Samuel and Lady Pryme lived in the 
hamlet of Whitton, in a mansion which may 
claim the epithet of superb, and which was 
built by, and had been the residence of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. The staircase is decorated 
by his own pencil. The house and grounds 
received much improvement under the hand 
of the sole heir to his great property, the 
late Samuel Pryme, esq. whose death, at a 
comparatively early age, deprived us of a 
kind friend, whose prudeut advice had often 
been useful to us, and to whose public spirit 
and private beneficence the parish of Twick- 
enham stood indebted to a degree that will 
not soon be forgotten. Leaving several 
children, the estate has been sold out of the 
family. 

*¢ Though Sir Samuel was much too awful 
for my intimate observation, I regret that 
with him I lost an embodied idea of, I sup- 
pose, nearly the costume of Queen Anne’s 
time: he wore a most voluminous wig, 
which yet, by the lightness of its curls, or I 
might almost say ringlets, seemed no heavier 
than the same quantity of smoke : it was, I 
suppose, though a little powdered, of the 
palest flaxen colour, corresponding with his 
really hlooming complexion : his whole scale 
was large, but without any tendency to cor- 
pulency ; his age-grown features were com- 
manding, and his voice probably was pitched 
to Westminster Hall; it was extremely dis- 
tinct, grave, and sonorous; his enunciation 
slow ; and he began every sentence, in ad- 
dressing my father, with a ¢ Sir,’ as profound 
as if he had addressed the House of Com- 
mons, by claiming the attention of their 
Speaker. : 

** Sir Samuel’s dress, I may truly say, I 
want words to describe; for I really know 
not the terms that will describe it. His 
suit, including stockings, ] recollect to have 
been all of one hue in summer, and that the 
lightest that could be called colour. In 
winter we saw him less frequently ; but he 
was then clad in a brown that might be 
called snuff-colour. He had been, I suppose, 
a beau of his own time; for the nicety of 
the disposition of his cravat and ruffles, the 
exactitude with which his stockings preserved 
their place in the obsolete form of roll-ups, 
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and the tout ensemble seemed rather the 
labour of a sculptor than the adroitness of a 
valet. Every thing he wore or used, his 
stiff-topped gloves, of the gauntlet form, his 
carpets, may, even his lady’s lapdog, were 
all perfumed to a degree that would be in- 
supportable to the better taste of the present 
age; and which, had he gone to Rome, 
would have excluded’ him from its polite 
society. 

*« Lady Pryme I must sketch: there are 
portraits remaining of her which show her 
to have been what was called a * prodigiously 
fine woman ;’ for the terms, ¢ nice girl,’ and 
* delicious creature,’ were not then in use; 
and had they been used, a young woman 
might (at the same time looking on a gen- 
tleman ‘ de haut en Las’) have asked whether 
he took her for a fowl or a fish? Lady 
Pryme’s remains were on a grand scale, but 
tempered to the observer by every evidence 
of goodnature. Her first husband had been 
a Suffolk gentleman of, large property ; and 
I have heard her speak, with a recollection 
as melancholy as her buoyant spirits could 
admit, of the time when she inhabited the 
since dilapidated mansion of Thwaite Hall. 
She talked with a true relish of the one- 
o’clock dinners, and-nine-o’clock suppers, 
which, in description, made me ask what 
difference existed, further than in name, 
between these and our substantial noonings 
and late dinners? . Fam sorry I can recol- 
lect very little.of, the many terms in which 
she was wont to-describe the soil of that 
part of Suffolk. which she inhabited, and 
which, I believe, though no inhabitants will 
confess themselves. to dive in High Suffolk, 
though they may be zear it, is literally in 
that disavowed portion of a county, the 
beauties of which are not sufficiently known. 
Speaking of ‘her equestrian prowess, she 
described the clay to be of such # nature, 
that her horse’s succeeding in getting his 
foot out’ of it resembled the drawing of a 
cork out of a bottle; and that when ‘she 
could compel him into a trot, it made the 
very swamp roar.” 

In 1792 Lady Pryme again presented 
to the Rectory of Thwaite. 

(To be continued.) 


Gower’s Monument. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of 
the public attention is directed at 
a to the venerable Church of St. 
ary Overy, commonly ealled St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark, in consequence of 
its having been brought more in view 
by the removal of the hauses in the 
Borough, to form the new street to 
London Bridge. The cautionary re- 
marks of our correspondent ‘ Suth- 
riensis,” p. 103, have not been, we 

Gent. Mac. May, 1880. 
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trust, without their use. The parish- 
ioners seem now once more alive to 
the preservation of their venerable 
Church ; and have begun in good 
earnest to repair the Southern tran- 
sept. All we have to hope is, that the 
architect employed will be content to 
tread in the steps of Mr. Gwilt, the 
former surveyor of the fabric, and who 
has restored the East end of the Church 
in so highly a satisfactory manner. 
Many will doubtless now visit this 
noble pile, who were before scarcely 
conscious of its existence. One mo- 
nument it possesses of peculiar inte- 
rest, to the memory of the immortal 
Gowet, one of the fathers of English 
Poesy, and the friend of Chaucer: 
Happily this monument is in tolerable 
poresnetien. though. sadly begrimed 
y dirt and paint; but no doubt proper 
attention will be paid.in due time to 
this interesting memorial. 

This monument is well engraved by 
Mr. Gough, in his Sepulchral Monu- 
ments; who for the first time printed 
Gower’s will, an antiquarian document 
of much interest. 1t fixed the time of 
Gower’s death, before uncertain. He 
was born before 1340, and died in 1408. 

An excellent article, containing ‘all 
the notices that could be collected relas 
tive to Gower the Poet, by Mr. Nico- 
las, will be found in vol. ii. of the 
New Series of the “ Retrospective Re+ 
view.” By these notices, the fact is 
established, that the illustrious family 
of the Marquess of Stafford is no. way 
related to ‘the moral Gower,” as had 
been stated by Mr. Todd, in his “ Il- 
lustrations of the Life and Writings of 
Gower.” Gower was probably of va 
Suffolk, not a Yorkshire family. He 
possessed the manor of Malton, Suf- 
folk, as appears by his will. Among 
other carious documents, Mr. Nicolas 
gives a deed supposed to have been ex- 
ecuted by the poet, relating to lands ia 
Suffolk, with the seal attached to it; 
and a presumptive pedigree.of his. fa- 
mily, from which it appears probable, 
that his descendants were resident at 
Clapham in Surrey. : 

he. monument is also’ very. deli- 
cately engraved in Mr. Biore’s **.Mo- 
numental Remains ;”’ accompanied by 
an ‘interesting essay attributed to Dr. 
Bliss. The view herewith given is from 
a drawing by Mr. Nash (see Plate II:) 

The monument is, against the wail 
of the north aile. It is entirely of 
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stone, and consists of a canopy of three 
arches,’ with crocketed pediments, 
parted by finials, and at the back of 
each pediment three niches, of which 
there are also seven in front of the 
altar tomb. 

Berthelet, in the introduction to the 
edition of the ‘* Confessio Amantis,” 
1532, gives the following description 
of the three barbarous representations 
of Charity, Mercy, and Pity, which 
are now nearly obliterated, but which 
were painted against the wall within 
the three upper arches. 

‘¢ Beside on the wall where he lieth, 
there be peinted three virgins, with crownes 
on their heades, one of the whiche is written 
Charitie, and she holdeth this deuise in her 
honde: 

En toy qui est fitz de dieu le pere 
Sauve soit que gist sous cest piere. 
‘ The second is written Mercie, which 
holdeth in her hand this diuise : 
.  O bon Jesu fait ta mercye 
A lalme dont le corps gist icy. 

The thyrde of them is written Pitee, 
which holdeth in hir hande this diuise fol- 
lowinge : 

our la Pite Jesu regarde, 
Et met cest alme en sauve garde.” 

On the top of the altar tomb is the 
effigy of the poet, his head reclining on 
three volumes, inscribed ** Speculum 
Meditantis,”” ** Vox Clamantis,” and 
*6 Confessio Amantis.” The hair falls 
in a large curl on his shoulders, and is 
crowned with a chaplet of four roses, 
with the wordsifu merci repeated twice, 
each word being divided witharose.* A 
long robe, closely buttoned down the 
front, extends from the neck to the feet, 
which are entirely covered. A collar 
of SS, from which is suspended a small 
swan, chained, the badge of Henry 
IV.+ hangs from his neck ; his feet rest 
upon a lion, and above, within a panel 
of the side of the canopy, a shield is 
suspended, charged with his arms, Ar- 


gent, ona chevron Azure three leopards’ - 


heads Or. Crest, on a cap of main- 
tenance, a talbot passant. Under the 
figure of Mercy are these lines : 
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*¢ Armigeri scutum nihil a modo fert tibi 
tutum ; {tum ; 

Reddidit immolutum morti generale tribu- 
Spiritus erutum se gaudeat esse solutum ; 
Est ubivirtutum regoum sine labe statutum.”” 
_ On the ledge of the tomb was an 
inscription, now entirely gone: 

** Hic jacet J. Gower, arm. 

Angl. poeta celeberrimus ac 

Huic sacro edificio benefac. insignis 

Vixit temporibus Ed. III. et Ric. LF.” 


Adjoining to the monument there 
hung originally a table, granting 1500 
days of pardon, “ ab ecclesid rité con- 
cessos,”’ for all those who devoutly 
prayed for his soul. 

According to a MS. of Nicholas 

Charles, Lancaster Herald, the arms of 
Gower formerly stood in the highest 
south window of the body of the 
Church, near the roof. 
_ In the “ Biographia Britannica,” it 
is said, that Agnes the poet’s wife is 
buried under the same tomb; but it 
does not appear upon what authority. 


Mr. Urzan, April 8. 

AM eeeey to inform “ Suthriensis” 

(Feb. Mag. p. 103), and such other 
of your readers who take any interest 
in the preservation of St. Saviour’s 
Church, that the repairs of the transepts 
have commenced under the superin- 
tendance, as [ am informed, of Mr. 
Wallace the architect. The scaffold 
was only raised at the conclusion of 
the last month, since which time the 
works have proceeded with great ala- 
crity. The roofs of both transepts have 
been removed. In the south wing a 
buttress is to be formed on the east 
side, in lieu of one which had been 
destroyed to admit of the erection of St. 
Mary Magdalene’s Chapel, and the 
walls, a medley of old and new ash- 
laring, patched with brick work, are 
to be faced with stone. 

The question of repairing or rebuild- 
ing <, now be considered as set at. 
rest. The stand was made at the pre- 
sent repairs, which the vestry having 





* Leland, de Seriptoribus, says, it is of ivy, intermixed with roses. This assertion, 
from the present appearance of the chaplet, seems altogether fanciful. 

+ The following curious notice was first published by Mr. Nicolas, from a record in the 
Duchy of Lancaster Office : ‘* In the 17 Ric. II. 1393-4, Henry of Lancaster, afterwards 
Henry IV. is recorded to have presented ‘ un esquier John Gower’ with a collar, and which 
there can be little doubt was bestowed on him in consequence of his having then become 
one of that Prince’s retainers.” ‘The Poet is represented with this collar on his tomb; but 

- Mr, Nicolas remarks, ‘* as the Swan is believed not to have been assumed by Henry IV. 
until after the demise of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, in 1397, the Swan 
must have been given to Gower at a subsequent period.” 
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resolved upon carrying into effect, the 
restoration of the building may be con- 
fidently looked forward to, as it would 
be a waste of money to repair the tran- 
septs, if a new church was likely to 
be erected. I cannot help regretting 
the destruction of St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s Chapel, which was effected in 
the same spirit of lopping off extraneous 
buildings, by which Salisbury Cathe- 
dral was so severely injured in the 
never to be forgotten alteration of the 
structure by Wyatt. Another Chapel 
(the Bishop’s) will share a similar fate ; 
but, if ever such a mutilation can be 
excusable, it will beso in this latter in- 
stance. The Chapel is a complete ex- 
crescence ; it entirely destroys the uni- 
formity of the eastern end of our Lady’s 
Chapel (a matchless piece of architec- 
ture in its i, ew state), and its walls 
were so severely injured by a fire about 
a century ago, as to be nearly rebuilt 
with brick, which has been done in an 
execrable Gothic style. Its removal 
therefore will be the less lamented than 
the other Chapel, which appears to 
have been destroyed without any reason. 

The appearance of the east end of 
the Church, now laid open by the re- 
moval of the houses, is very striking ; 
and when the Lady Chapel is restored, 
as I trust itsoon will, the edifice which 
possesses this grandeur will display 
much of the air of a Cathedral. Asa 
building, it is a first-rate ornament to 
the Metropolis, and, if appropriately re- 
stored, will present one of the finest 
specimens of early pointed architecture 
in existence. ° 

The ancient and handsome monu- 
ment of the poet Gower, owing to the 
dampness of the north side of the 
Church, has suffered in appearance 
since the last repair in 1764, which, as 
Dr. Bliss observes in his interesting 
essay attached to the engraving in Mr. 
Blore’s *‘ Monumental Remains,’’ “ the 
gentlemen in authority at that period 
have not failed to commemorate.” That 
it will receive due attention in the pre- 
sent repairs, there can be little doubt; 
but should the parochial authorities 
deem themselves not to be justified in 
advancing the funds for the necessary 
embellishment, an appeal to the public 
will not, I trust, be heard in vain. 

In conclusion, I cannot help regret- 
ting that Mr. Gwilt was not engaged 
to finish the repairs he had begun: 
without any disparagement to the ta- 
lents of the gentleman before named, 


it must be evident that an architect 
who had such opportunities of inspect- 
ing the present structure as Mr. Gwilt, 
must be eminently qualified for. the 
task of restoring it to its pristine splen- 
dour. He has already rebuilt the east 
end in a creditable manner, and which, 
though not absolutely faultless, is cer- 
tainly one of the finest, if not actually 
the finest specimen of restoration of the 
present day. With so much of excel- 
foaios then before him, let us hope that 
Mr. Wallace will in his new works 
neither detract from the perfection of 
the original building, nor fall short of 
the very superior merits of his prede- 
cessor ; and, if a word of caution may 
be added, that he will recollect that 
restoration, and not alteration, is ex- 
pected from him by every admirer of 
ancient architecture. E. 1. C, 


—— Pe : 
Mr. Ursan, Thetford, April 8. 
‘INCE the date of my previous Let- 
ter, | have met with the following 
passage, on the burning of the Jesuiti- 
cal books in France, in one of the 
American publications on Junius, 
viz. ** J. Fellows’s Posthumous Works 
of Junius, to which is prefixed an In- 
uiry respecting the Author, also a 
Sketch of the Life of J. H. Tooke, 
New-York, 1829, p. 416,” (and the 
pride or vanity of authorship prompts 
me to add, that the ingenious, intelli- 
gent, and industrious writer has made 
very great use of my ‘* Letters on the 
Authorship of Junius :”) it will supply 
your correspondent with all the infor- 
mation which he desired to have on 
this subject. 


Destruction of the Jesuits in France. 


*¢ Junius, in * Miscellaneous Letters,’ 
No. 21, April 1768, says, ‘I remember 
seeing Busembaum, Saurez, Molina, and a 
score of other Jesuitical books, burnt at 
Paris for their sound casuistry, by the hands 
of the common hangman.’ This remark 
has occasioned a little inquiry in regard to 
the time or times, at which the destruction 
of the books of the Jesuits took place, and 
whether or not some of those, for whom 
the authorship of Junius is claimed, could 
have been witnesses of the event. Although 
I place little confidence in declarations of 
Junius respecting himself, yet as there was 
little danger of detection to be apprehended 
from the exposition of a circumstance of 
this kind, it is highly probable that Junius 
here states a fact. And having met with 
nothing that militated against the claims of 
the person to whom I attribute the Letters, 
out of mere curiosity I took the trouble to 
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examine the case, and the result is as fol- 
lows: 

¢ On the 6th of Aug. 1761, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris took into consideration the 
constitutions of the Jesuits, and also ex- 
tracts from their writings, which they had 
caused to be made for that purpose; but 
deferred a final judgment upon them for 
one year. They, however, at the same 
time ‘ ordained provisionally the shutting 
up of their (the Jesuits) College on the 
first of October following: the King, not- 
withstanding the representations of the Par- 
liament, prorogued this time till the first of 

ril. 

«« The Parliament then declared to the 
principal of the College, that nothing more 
remained to them but to put a stop to their 
lectures by the first of April, 1762. From 
that time the Colleges were shut up, and 
the society began seriously to despair of its 
fortune.. At length the 6th of Aug. 1762, 
the day so wished for by the public, arrived : 
the institute was unanimously condemned 
by the Parliament, without any opposition 
on the part of the Sovereign; their vows 
were declared not binding, the Jesuits secu- 
larised and dissolved, and their effects alie- 
nated and sold.’ See D’Alembert’s ‘ Ac- 
count of the Destruction of the Jesuits in 
France,’ Engl. Trans]. Lond. 1766. 

** On the 17th of Aug. 1762, one hun- 
dred and sixty-four works, theses, and pam- 
phlets, containing resolves of the Society of 
Jesus, were, by order of the Parliament, 
torn and burnt in the court of the palace by 
the hands of the executioner.’ See Calen- 
drier Jesuitique pour l’Année 1828. 

‘¢ In the month of Nov. 1764, an edict 
of the king decided the general and defini- 
tive expulsion of the Jesuits.” See Histoire 
Civile, Physique, et Morale de Paris, 1825, 
vol. vii. p. 499. 

*¢ From the time of the condemnation of 
the institution of the Jesuits, to their final 
expulsion from France, it is probable many 
bonfires of their hooks took place, at some 
one of which Mr. Horne was likely to be 
present ; for he was in France ¢ considerably 
more than a year’ during that period. 

*¢ Mr. D’Alembert observes, that ‘ the 
volume of assertions, extracted from the 
books of the Jesuits, condemned by the 
magistrates, had been preceded some years 
before by the condemnation of the work of 
the Jesuit Busembaum, in which the doc- 
trine of king-killing is openly maintained : 
the copy on which this condemnation was 
pronounced, bore date 1757.’” 

It remains for those who advocate 
the claims of Burke, to show that he 
visited Paris in the interval between 
1756 and 1768, i.e. in the period be- 
tween the burning of Busembaum's 
works, and the date of Junius’s Leiter, 
which refers to the burning of the Je- 
suitical books. The argument found- 


ed on the fact referred to by Junius, is 
one of a most unsuspicions and most 
unexceptionable kind; and therefore 
as Burke did not visit Paris till after 
the period in question, this argument, 
turned against his claims, is DECISIVE. 

In Dr. J. A. Graham’s work, en- 
titled “* Memoirs of J. H. Tooke, to- 
gether with his valuable Speeches and 
Writings ; also, containing Proof iden- 
tifying him as the Author of the cele- 
brated Letters of Junius, New-York, 
1828, p. 237,” I find the subjoined 
fragment of an apparently unreported 
speech of Mr. Burke, and as it relates 
to Junius, and characterises his writ- 
ings, it will be acceptable to many of 
your readers : 


** T shall now close this Essay, by quot- 
ing the following extract from Mr. Burke’s 
speech, which has been furnished me by 
my honourable and respected friend, R. 
Riker, Recorder of the City of New York; 
that gentleman haviug obtained it from a 
MS. preserved by the late Dr. Johnson, 
President of Columbia College, &c.; who, 
it is believed, heard Mr. Burke deliver it 
in the House of Commons : 

«¢ «It has been confidently reported that 
I am the author who has written against 
government, under the signature of Junius; 


I have been charged with it in this public’ 


assembly, and in private company; I have 
borne the imputation in my hours of busi- 
ness, and it has attended me in the mo- 
ments of retirement and leisure. Was [ 
conscious that I merited the imputation, 
my vanity would not permit me to disown it. 
Could I do it with truth, my passion for 
glory would induce me to boast of being the 
author of a production, so justly celebrated 
for its accuracy of language, its sublimity of 
sentiment, its poignancy of satire, and its 
exquisite elegance of expression. Junius 
has travelled a road that has hitherto been 
but little trodden; his undertaking was 
bold, was arduous: but aided by the supe- 
riority of his genius, he has soared superior 
to the difficulties of the attempt. He has 
watched the motions of your nobles and 
your leaders, unsuspecting of danger. Like 
f£neas under the close covert of the rock, 
singling out the choicest of the herd feed- 
ing before him; so Junius, under the im- 
penetrable veil of secrecy, has watched the 
motions of your nobles and your leaders, 
rioting in luxury, unsuspicious of detection, 
and unguarded to danger, he levelled his 
arrows, feathered with truth, and pointed 
with the keenest edge of satire, and they 
have fallen prostrate at his feet. Nay, he 
has aimed a shaft at the bird of Jove him- 
self, hovering in his aerial wanderings,—it 
smote bim,—his pinions trembled, and he 


seemed to fall. 
Yours, &c. E. H. Barker. 
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Mr. Ursan, April g. 

with regard to Junius witness- 

ing the burning of the Jesuiti- 
cal books at Paris, let me remark that, 
although in the year 1761 there was 
war between France and England, yet 
I am not aware that before the late 
Revolutionary war there was any great 
difficulty in the subjects of the one 
country visiting the other in time of 
war; if so, Mr. Francis might well be 
at Paris at the burning of the Jesuits’ 
books, which took place Aug.7, 1761, 
and be at his post at Lisbon in the 
embassy of Lord Kinnoul, in October 
of the same year. In looking over the 
correspondence of a deceased relative 
who was upon intimate terms with 
Mr. Francis, I find a letter dated Paris, 
Aug. 18, 1766, from a banker, which 
has the following paragraph : 

«¢ — vous remercier de m’avoir procuré la 
connoissance de Mons. Francis; c’est un 
des Anglois que j’ai trouvé le plus aimable, 
et done le caractére me conviendroit le plus, 
j'ai taché de lui faire quelque Accueil pen- 
dant le peu de sejour qu’il a fait ici, et de 
lui montre le cas que je faisois de votre re- 
commendation.” 

I find also, in another letter from 
the same party, dated Jan. 15, 1767, 
the following postscript : 

* Je suis bien sensible, mon cher Mon- 
sieur, aux nouveaux temoignages de votre 
amitié, et du souvenir de Mons. Francis, 
qui je vous pris d’assurer de tout mon at- 
tachement; il devoit bien venir nous voir cet 
été avec vous.” 


I have also in my possession several 
memorandums, which point out the 
particular political writings in which 
the said relative was engaged, and 
whom I verily believe to be the iden- 
tical person who, according to the edi- 
tion of Junius, by the younger Wond- 
fall, was the gentleman entrusted with 
the conveyancing part of their corre- 
spondence. C. D. 


Mr. Ursan, Bremhill, May 2. 

y= have given place, in your ex- 
cellent Magazine, to some re- 

marks of mine on Celtic antiquities. 

I cannot refrain from requesting you 
to insert the following extract of a let- 
ter from Sir Thomas Phillipps, who is 
just returned from a Druidical tour on 
the Continent : 

“In confirmation of your conjecture, it 
is rather singular that (probably at the time 
you were writing it) I should have discover- 
ed two Druidical stones close to St, Eloi, 
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wear Arras. Near Bapauline, not many 
miles from Arras, are two large tumuli.’’ 


The passage of ‘‘ Hermes Britanni- 
cus,” ‘to which this remark of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps refers is, page 111, 
note, 


‘* Near Arras in France, are found the 
mount of St. Eloi and the very name of a 
place, Tote. I have no doubt Druidical re- 
mains will be found there, if this be not the 
very country of Carnutes.”” 

Now let me observe, that Tote is 
Taute—T ot—Thoth, latinized intoTex- 
tates by Lucan, &c. the chief deity of 
the Celts. St. Eloi is neither more 
nor less than the Celtic word Sul, 
turned into the Greek “Hasoc, the Sun; 
and Elios, turned into the Catholic St. 
Eloi, as at Toétenham, Middlesex, an- 
ciently Tote-ham, the ham of Taute or 
Teut, where is also the sacred wel! of 
St. Eloi, or ‘Hasos, the Sun! 

This corroboration of my original 
theory seems so remarkable, that I ain 
tempted to request a place for it in a 
periodical work much dedicated to an- 
tiquarian information, and I am equally 
gratified to find my views confirmed by 
Mr. Skinner, who is lately returned 
from a visit to the stopendous monu- 
ment of Carnac in Normandy. 





Allow me to add to these observa- 
tions, one remark on your critical no- 
tice of a fine poem, Hoyle’s * Pilgrim 
of the Hebrides.” 

Your critic most justly remarks, in 
your last Magazine (p. 328), that ‘*the 
Pilgrim of the Hebrides” contains 
‘* very masterly lines, and much poetical 
power!” which, indeed, is most true ; 
but he adds, “it is spoiled by versify- 
ing ecclesiastical history !” 

The writer of this article proceeds 
to speak of *‘ fanatics” and * cant !” 

I am not aware of any “ versifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical history” in Mr. 
Hoyle’s most beautiful poem. That 
it is pervaded by devotional feelings, is 
undoubted, but no man ever existed 
more free from the affectation of 
**cant,” or the heartless jargon of “ fa- 
natices,” though deeply, purely, soberly, 
and scripturally religious. 

W.L, Bow es, 


Mr Ursay, May 6. 
T the following observations made 
on an excursion in the autumn of 
1828 will be acceptable, they are much 

at your service. E.I.C. 
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SALisBuRY CATHEDRAL. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a 
description of the athedral, or to de- 
tail its architectural features. “This in- 
teresting building, so remarkable for 
purity, simplicity, and grandeur, holds 
the same rank in English architecture 
which the Parthenon bears in the 
Grecian; the characteristic of each is 
perfection. With regard to the never- 
to-be-forgotten alterations of the Ca- 
thedral by, Wyatt, under the auspices of 
Bishop Barrington, but one opinion is 
entertained at present; even the cice- 
rone of the place points out the strange 
discrepancies in the alterations. 

The most violent alteration which 
the building has suffered, was occa- 
sioned by the addition of the Lady 
Chapel to the choir, forming a chancel 
in the parochial church style. Now, 
however ignorant the architect Wyatt 
might have been of the ancient ar- 
rangement of ecclesiastical buildings 
(and ignorant enough in this respect 
he was), yet a dignitary of the Church 
of England must have known that the 
choir of a cathedral answered to the 
chancel of a parochial church; the ad- 
dition, therefore, of a chancel to a 
choir, it is evident, was an innovation 
at once inconsistent and useless. At 
the present time, this discrepancy is pro- 
oe, recognised, another altar having 

een placed on or near the site of the 
ancient one, at which the communion 
service is performed ; the altar at the 
end of the Lady Chapel being in con- 
sequence disused. iene, then, one of 
the most vaunted and at the same time 
most injudicious alterations has been 
found to be no improvement, and pro- 
priety has dictated the restoration of 
the choir to something like its former 
state. To complete this desirable 
change, a low screen of stone * should 
be erected from pillar to pillar, and 
then the choir of Salisbury will once 
more assume a cathedral-like appear- 
ance. The removal of the ugly stain- 
ed glass which so completely disfi- 
gures the Lady Chapel, and the sub- 
stitution of a design of mosaic work, 
in cheerful and lively colours, would 
complete the improvement in_ this 

uarter. A throne, which might be 

esigned after the spire of the Cathe- 





* A design for a screen by Mr. Buckler 
has been engraved, and is appended to Cas- 
= ‘* Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury.” 

DIT. : 





Cathedral. [May, 
dral, and an entire new set of stalls 
in oak, it is to be hoped will one day 
supply the place of the miserable 
wood-work which defaces the choir. 
The design of the present throne must 
have been suggested by a tile-kiln ; the 
stalls are perfectly carpenters’ Gothic. 
The conversion of the nave into a 
museum of monuments, would, if it 
had happened about the same period 
ina aiden country, have caused 
the press to teem with denunciations 
against infidels and barbarians. Here 
an exemplary prelate of the Church of 
England is seduced by a bad taste into 
a measure fraught with the same evils, 
and, as if the architect was determined 
that his aid should not be wanting to 
complete the ruin, he either patched 
the canopy of one monument to the 
pedestal of another, or formed an altar 
tomb out of various fragments of ca- 
nopies, jumbling ornaments together 
without reference to their age or simi- 
larity ; and this ridiculous patchwork 
still exists. Let us hope that the 
time is not far distant, when, for the 
credit of English taste and English 
science, the discordant parts will give 
way to something like an uniform de- 
sign, and a restoration, as far as is prac- 
ticable, of the different paris to more 
— situations, will be effected. 
n the boundary wall of the Bishop’s 
garden are numerous sculptured stones, 
some of which have been already en- 
graved in the Gent. Mag. Lxxxvitr. 
ii. p. 306. As these carvings are an- 
terior to the date of the present city, 
it must be presumed that they formed 
part of the materials of the ancient 
Cathedral of Old Sarum, and were 
probably transported hither when Bi- 
shop Poore translated from that church 
the tombs and remains of the Norman 
Bishops Osmond, Roger, and Josce- 
line, in 1226. The good taste of the 
ancient builders is manifested by their 
placing the sculptured face of the stone 
outwards, 


In Salisbury are three handsome pa- 
rish churches of ancient date, dedicated 
to St. Martin, St. Edmund, and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, which have 
been but little noticed. The description 
will probably be acceptable. 


Sr. Martin’s CourcH 


Ts situated in the eastern part of the 
town. The plan consists of a nave 
and side aisles, a chancel, and a square 
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tower at the western end of the south 
aisle. The architecture is pointed. 
The body of the Church appears to 
have been erected about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The steeple 
and chancel are older than the rest of 
the building. The former consists of 
a square tower with lancet windows, 
finished with a parapet and coping, 
and surmounted by a well- proportioned 
octangular stone spire. It is evidently 
coeval with the Cathedral, and was 
probably erected by the same archi- 
tect. The ascent to the top stone is 
effected by the same means as the Ca- 
thedral spire; internally to about three- 
fourths of the height, where a small 
door opens, and the remainder is as- 
cended by means of iron handles fixed 
into the stone-work. 


The chancel has lancet lights in its 
side walls, and a handsome traceried 
window of a later period in the west 
end. In the western porch is a low arch- 
ed monument of considerable antiquity, 
but much ofjscured by whitewash. it 
is, I believe, sometimes supposed that 

ersons buried in the church porch 
7 died under sentence of excom- 
munication ; there appears to be no 
authority for this conjecture. Both the 
porches of Chichester Cathedral con- 
tain monuments; which, occurring so 
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frequently, seem to negative the sup- 
position. 

The columns dividing the nave and 
aisles are clustered and surmounted by 
pointed arches; and between the nave 
and chancel is a low segmental arch. 
Over this is the decalogue, and the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth and CharlesI. At 
the altar, in conformity with the mo- 
dern practice, the decalogue is again 
repeated. * 

In the chancel are some old seats. 
The ceiling is oak, being a pointed 
vault, ribbed and pannelled with bosses 
at the intersections, and sustained on 
corbels, ornamented with figures of an- 
gels. ‘The three aisles are alike in 
height and decoration. The font is 
elevated on a platform in the south 
aisle; it is of an octagonal form, of 
large dimensions, and the basin is sus- 
tained on eight columns. The pews 
are old, probably about the period of 
the Reformation. 

In a dark corner of the Church 
stands a curious brass reading-desk, 
sustained on an eagle, now tastelessly 
thrown by as useless. 

The Church has a western gallery, 
in which is the organ. 

In the church-yard, southward of 
the Church, are two stone coffins, one 
of which is represented in the follow- 
ing wood-cut. 




















The instrument at the side of the 
cross is similar to one represented in 


the Gent. Mag. xx1x. p. 4, accom- 
pees by a letter from Mr. Green of 

ichfield, which produced some learned 
remarks from Dr. Pegge (ibid. p. 65) ; 
the latter antiquary imagined this in- 
strument to be the ascia of the Ro- 
mans, though he was unable to ac- 
count for its existence on the tomb of 
a Christian priest, fabricated in an 
age which did not deal in heathen al- 
legories or hieroglyphics, like the ab- 
surd monuments of the present day. 
In the present instance, the knife has 


an inscription ; the letters given in the 
cut are all that can be made out. 

On the north side of the Church is 
the base and shaft of a stone cross. 

On a grave-stone in this church- 
yard was chalked the lines indicating 
the old game of “the Nine men’s 
Morris,” and the same was cut in the 
stone coping of the wall of the Close, 
which show that this ancient pastime 
is still in common use in this part of 
the country. The form of the table 





* See an article on this subject in vol. 
XCVII, i. p. 212, 
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or board is given in Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes, edit. 1830, page 317, and in 
Hone’s Every Day Book, vol. 11. page 
983, and in page 1661 are some ob- 
observations on this ancient rustic 
game. 


Sr. Epmunp’s CuuRcH. 


This is a regular and elegant build- 
ing, erected in the latter part of the 
14thcentury. It has a centre and side 
aisles, a chancel, and a tower at the 
west end; the latter is square in plan, 
lofty, and finished with a modern bat- 
tlement, and has pinnacles at the angles. 
An inscription over the door records 
the destruction by accident, and the 
rebuilding of the tower, which can 
only be reconciled with the present 
appearance of the structure, by sup- 

sing that it originally had a spire like 
5st. Martin’s, and that portion of the 
steeple only fell down, bringing with it 
the battlement, which with the pinna- 
cles were the only parts that were re- 
built. The windows of the Church have 
beautiful tracery of a regular pattern, 
with quatrefoil and upright divisions. 
In the south aisle are five windows, all 
alike in design, with buttresses attach- 
ed to the piers. The north aisle is 
similar, but has a large attached cha- 
pel, which is modernised into a vestry 
room; and a private gallery above. 
The chancel has been rebuilt in a very 
bad style. The columns which sepa- 
rate the aisles of the interior of the 
Church are clustered, the arches of 
the equilateral proportion. This Church 
has internally been modernized to a 

reater degree than either of the others, 
Costas probably been injured by the 
fall of the steeple. The ceiling is plas- 
tered without ornament. The chan- 
cel is Gothicised, and has seats in it. 
The east window contains ‘ the As- 
cension” in painted glass, by Eggin- 
ton, the gift of Mr. Whitechurch, 
Brewer. The figure of our Saviour 
much resembles that in the east win- 
dow of St. Mary’s Church, Bryanstone- 
square. This Church contained the 
window which excited the ire of the 
oo Recorder Sherfield ; either 
tis fanatical zeal must have completely 
effected his purpose, or, what is equally 
probable, modern artizans have com- 
pletely removed every fragment of the 
offensive window. The font is modern 
and uninteresting, as is also the pulpit. 
The Church has a good organ. There 
are no ancient monuments. The 


Churches of St. Edmund and St. Thomas, Satisbury. 
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church-yard is spacious and pleasant ; 


and is planted with rows of lime-trees. 


St. Tuomas’s CuyurcH 


is situated in the centre of the city. 
It is a large and magnificent build- 
ing, consisting of a nave and chancel, 
with their respective aisles, and a 
square tower attached to the south 
aisle, surmounted by a dwarf spire of 
lead. The west window is large and 
grand, and rich in mullions; but the 
Church cannot be seen to advantage, 
being as much inclosed as the London 
Churches. By the side of the west 
door is an odd monument in wood, 
which would almost mislead the spec- 
tator intoa belief of a superior antiquity 
than it possesses. 

The architecture of the interior is 
very beautiful; the pillars are cluster- 
ed, and support pointed arches, from 
the archivolts of which spring perpen- 
dicular mullions, which are carried up 
the spandrils, and continued into the 
windows of the clerestory. This mode 
of decoration gives the building an air 
of loftiness, and has a pleasing effect ; 
in the same style is the Church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe. at Bristol. The capi- 
tals of the columns of the nave are 
richly sculptured with leaves and foli- 
age, with animals interspersed. 

The chancel is also separated from 
its aisles by arches on clustered co- 
lumns, but the architecture is more 
plain than the nave. 

The original timber roof remains in 
a high state of preservation ; the beams 
are richly carved, and are ornamented 
with upright divisions, the whole truss 
disposed so as to form a low pointed 
arch, with pierced spandrils. This ele- 
gant roof has happily escaped both paint 
and whitewash. The roofs of the aisles 
are low, and also constructed of tim- 
ber; they are pannelled in a common 
design, and have been handsomely 
painted. 

The roof of the chancel is plainer, 
but the beams rest on angels. 

The east window’ is destroyed or 
concealed, and in its place is a large 
painting of the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” by 
a native artist,—an attempted im- 
provement of Raphael’s inimitable pic- 
ture ; the stiff red-skinned figures of the 
group would only be acknowledged by 
a sign painter. 

The eastern ends of the aisles are 
partitioned by screens into chapels: 
the northern one is exceedingly rich, 
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and owes its decorations to the piety of 
a merchant, whose tomb without an 
inscription stands in the centre. It 
is an altar tomb, with his mark several 
times repeated. The ceiling is of the 
same design as the rest of the ailes, 
but is painted in chequers black, 
white, and red, and is more perfect. 
Much painted glass in fragments re- 
main in the window, with the mark of 
the founder. 











A large altar-tomb on the north side 
of the chancel is said to belong to 
the Duke of Buckingham, beheaded 
in pursuance of the sentence of Ri- 
chard ILI. so laconically given by 
Shakspeare, 


Off with his head—so much for Bucking- 
ham! 


The south chancel has a modern al- 
tar screen, and was formerly used for 
the sacrament. In this chancel or 
chapel are the monuments of the Eyre 
family; and in the east window are 
fragments of painted glass, with the 
before-mentioned merchant’s mark. 

Some old stalls with misereres re- 
main in the chancel. The font is 
mean. The pulpit is old, but the an- 
cient and curious reading-desk of wood 
sustained on a pillar is tastelessly 
thrown aside. 

This Church is singular, in possess- 
ing galleries of considerable antiquity 
situated in the north and south aisles ; 
that in the latter situation is decorated 
with curious praying figures of oak ap- 
plied as Cariatides, and is probably as 
old as Queen Elizabeth’s time, a con- 
jecture which is corroborated by her 
arms remaining in the Church. This 
Church possesses an organ. E.1.C. 

(To be continued.) 
— oe 
Notices or TavisTock. 
(Continued from page 221.) 
VEIL or curtain was drawn over 
the rood and the figures attached 


to it, when the services of the church 
Gent. Mac. May, 1830. 


in which they were exhibited were 
completed. is explains the charge 
in the preceding account, “ of a little 
cord for the veil.””* 

The next parochial document apper- 
taining to the Church of St. Eustace, 
which I shall notice, is headed as 
follows : 


*¢ The account of Thomas Boles and John 
Coliyn, wardens of the churche of Tavistock 
ffrom the thirde day of Maye in the yere of 
our Lorde Godd one thowsande 2 hundred 
ffower schore and eight, until the third day 
of May in the yere of our Lorde Godd one 
thousande ffyve hundred ffower schore and 
nyne, that is to weete for one whole yere.” 


From which I extract the following 
items : 

‘* Receipts for the buryalle and belle. 

‘*Imprimis, the same accomptants doe 
charge themselves with the receipt of ivd. 
ffor the greate bell, upon the death of Mar- 
garett the daughter of Roger Dollyn. 

*« Item. Receaved upon the deathe of 
Agnes Drake, for all the bells and her grave, 
viis. ivd. 

‘© Receaved for all the bells upon the death 
of Ewesties (Eustace) Collyn, viiid. 

‘* Received of the p’shers (parishioners) 
of Tavistock towardes a rate made for the 
settinge fourthe of souldyers for the guard- 
inge of the Queen’s ma’tie’s p’son, and to- 
wardes the mayntenaunce of the churche 
this yere, as appeareth by a book of p’ticu- 
lars thereof, xxx/i. xs. ivd.”” 

A large portion of this charge was 
doubtless for the musters of 1588, the 
year of the Armada. 


*¢ Item. Gave Mr. Bickell, Mr. Battishill, 
Mr. Knightes, and other preachers who 
preached at s’vall times in this p’ishe churche 
this yere [1588] ivs. viiid—Item. Paide for 
wyne and breade this yere for the comunyon 
table lixs. iiid.—Item, paide John Drake the 
schole master, for teachinge in the gramer 
schole this yere, xiili—Item, paid to Nicho- 
las Watts for wages for teachinge of the lit- 
tle children this yere, iiijli.—Item, paide at 
the muster in August last past, xls.—Item, 
paide by Mr.Ffytz his comaundement the xvi. 
of June, 1588, unto a collector having the 
Queene’s greate seale to collect with, vid,— 
Item, paide for a rope for one of the bells, 
xviijd.—Item, paide in August for the ex- 
penses of the soldiers at Plympton, viis.— 





* “Sold, arod of iron, which the cur- 
tain run upon before the rood. A.D. 1549, 
3d Edward V1." —Fuller’s Hist. of Waltham 


t This shews that the expressions used 
by Shakspeare in his Hamlet, ‘* the bring- 
ing home of Lell and burial,’ were in the 
current form of his day.—Vide Hamlet, Act 
v. scene 1s. 
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Item, paid to John Burges, for his paynes in 

‘goinge with the Thrum [the town drum] vid. 

—Item, paide the 6th of August and the 

8th of August last past, to Mr. Ffytz of the 

moneyes collected at the last rate xviilii— 
Item, paide the 18th of August last, to Rich- 

ard Drake, towards the charge of the tyn- 

ners, vili.—Item, paide James the cutler for 
makinge cleane strappynge and other trym- 

mynge for the corselett and other armour of 
the parishe, and for a new daggar, vis.—Item, 

aide for a new girdell, xvid.—Item, paide 

Por a booke of articles at the firste visitac’on, 

and for other ffees then, xxiid.—Item, for 

writing the presentments* at the visita’on, 

and lyninge in thereof, xiid.—Item, paide 

for the expences of the wardens, sydemen, 

clarckes, aud others of the p’ishe at dynner 
that day, vis. vid.—Item, paide Thomas 

Watts for amendinge of the Bible and the 
Bookes of Co’mon Prayer, beinge toren in 
dyvers places, iis. iid—Item, paide for the 

expences of the constable, Mr. Mohan, and 
of John Collyn, one of the wardens, and of 
Stephen Hamblyn, and of the constable’s 
man at Plympton, beinge there at the asses- 
siuge of the subsidie, the xt of September, 

1588, iiis. id—lItem, paide to one that col- 
lected with the broade seale, the twentieth 

of October last, vid. 

** Item, paide to three Iryshemen, which 
hadd a lycense from the Earell [Earl] of 
Bath, vid. 

“© To a poore man of Saynt Sidwell’s, 
which had a testymonyall, vid. 

** To a poore man that collected for the 
hospitall of Saynt Leonard’s, vid. 

** Paide the paver for amendinge the pave- 
ment by the conduytts and the street by the 
higher churche bowe, xxvii. 

*€ William Gaye for killing of eight ffoxest 
this yere, viiis. 

‘© Item, paid for a chayne and settinge in 
thereof, for the fastenynge of the dictionar- 
rie in the schole howse,t ixd. 

‘© Item, paide Walter Burges for one 
planke and nayles, amendinge of the Widdow 
Nicholls and Walter Poynter's wyfe’s seate, 
and other seates, viid. Item, paide him for 
coveringe of sixe graves in the churche this 
yere, xviiid. Item, paid him for washinge of 
the church clothes, viiid. 





Tavistock. (May, 
*¢ Item, for wrytinge this accompt and the 
accompt of the alms- house landes, vis. viiid. 
«© Bestowed on Mr. Moore the preacher, 
for his expence, xxiid.” 


From a Churchwarden’s book, be- 


ginning 1661, I extract the following 
entries : 


‘¢ Briefs in our parish as follow : 

*¢ 29th April, 1660. Collected for a com- 
pany going to New England, taken by the 
Ostenders, 6s. 6d. 

‘© September 16th, 1666. Collected to- 
wards the reliefe of the present poore dis- 
tressed people of the towne and university 
of Cambridge. 

“6 October 11th, 1666. Collected towards 
the reliefe of the poore inhabitants of London, 
who have lately suffered by the lamentable 
fire, 111, 5s. 94d. 

‘© Feb. 21st, 1668. Collected the day 
above written of the towne aud parishe of 
Tavistocke towards the reliefe and redemp- 
tion of severall persons now slaves to the 
Turkes in Algiers and Sallay and other places, 
1l, 2s. 14d. 

*©1670. ist, 22d, 23d, 24th November. 
Collected towards the redemption of the pre- 
sent captives in Turkey, in the town and 
parish of Tavistock.” The list consists of 
upwards of seven hundred contributors.§ 
Amount of contribution, 161. 0s. 94d. 

“© 12th July, 1674. Collected then the 
summe of 11. 3s. 43d. for the fire of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the feilds, in the county of Middlesex. 

‘6 9th May, 1675. Collected then for 
John Forslett, of Milbrooke, in the county 
of Cornwall, a poor captive in Ffez under the 
Turks, 1/.10s. 14d. 

24th April, 1675. For the fire at Red- 
burne, in the county of Hertford, 6s. d. 

‘© March 19th, 1675. To a petition for 
John Lawes, a captive in Tituan, 9s. 3d. 

‘© 43th September, 1677. For the fire at 
St. Saviour’s, and St.Thomas, in the county 
of Surrey, 27s. 9d. 

*¢ 27th October. For James Cole of Tot- 
nes, a captive in Argier, 17s. 74d. 

‘61680, August. Another general collec- 
tion for redemption of the present captives in 
Turkey, amounting to 6/. 18s. 5d. 

‘6 1681, November. Another, towards ‘ the 





* Of recusants refusing to attend the common prayer. 

+ The reward for the destruction of a fox was increased about a ceutury after this time, 
more than threefold, as appears from the following entry : ‘* May 19, 1673. This day it 
was agreed by the masters and inhabitants of the towne and parishe of Tavystocke, that 
whosoever shall kill any ffox within the said parish, shall receive for his or their paynes 
in so doing the sum of three shillings and four pence.”— Churchwarden’s Book, 1660 


to 1740. 


} This is an amusing charge, and shows the scarcity of lexicographic tomes in that day. 
The reader will remember to have seen in many parish. churches the black letter Acts and 
Monuments of the Martyrs, similarly attached pro bono pullico ** toa chayne.” Erasmus’s 
peraphrase on the Gospels remains at the present time thus secured in Tavistock Church, 
the original cost of which, according to an item in another account, was 15s. 

§ At the head of this list is the Honourable Lady Marie Howard, 10s., George Howard, 


esq. 65., eight of their servants, 9s. 
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present subsistence and relief of the dis- 
tressed Protestants of Ffrance, 61. 12s. 33d.’ 

*¢ 27th September, 1683. Paid and layd 
out to one Ms, Mary Danevaux fowre shil- 
lings for her charge in going to her friends, 
having a greate loss among nine fammilyes in 
the town of Mumby in the county of Lincola, 
having seen her petition under the hands and 
seals of the justices of peace of that county, 
Somerset, and Devon, to testifie it. The sum 
is 14001. she lost by a breache of the tyde 
storme that violently destroyed heare houses 
and goods, and her husbande was lost in sav- 
ing those goods. 

These captives in Turkey, which 
appear to have been very numerous, 
were prisoners to the rovers of Bar- 
bary, whose piratical depredations on 
the seas, in the reign of Charles II., 
were repressed with considerable diffi- 
culty by the outfit of several naval ar- 
maments against them. 

The Register of marriages, births, 
baptisms, and deaths, is not extant at 
Tavistock earlier than the year 1660 ; 
but the Rev. Mr. Carpenter, of South 
Sydenham, or Sydenham Damerell, in 
that neighbourhood, showed me the 
register of his church, beginning A.D. 
1539. I apprehend this is as early a 
register as any extant, for in the year 
1538, says Stow, ‘* in the moneth of 
September, Thomas Cromwell, Lord 
Privy Seale, Vicegerent to the King’s 
Highness, sent forth intimations to all 
bishops and curates through the realme, 
charging them to see that in everie pa- 
rish church, the Bible of the largest 
volume printed in English, were placed 
for all men to reade on, (secured no 
doubt like the Dictionary of the Gram- 
mar School at Tavistock, and “ Mar- 
tyrology, in many churches, ~- 
chaynn) and thay a book or Regie 
ter were also provided and kept in 
every parish church, wherein shall be 
written every wedding, christning, 
and burying, within the same parish 
for ever.’’* 

The various heads of the Sydenham 
Register are preceded by certain texts 
of Scripture, as the baptismal entries, 
by “‘ whosever was not found written 
in the book of life, was cast into the 
lake of fire,” &c. &c. 

The overthrow of the episcopal 
church, by the fanatics and puritans, 
who acted so prominent a part in the 
political revolution, during the reign 
of the unfortunate Charles, placed the 


‘® Stow’s Annales, Edit. 1592, 4. p. 
972. 
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parochial clergy at the mercy of a crew 
of hypocrites, and high pretenders to 
religion, who violated its first principle, 
commoncharity. IntheBritish Museum 
is preserved a register of all the church 
livings in several of the p'incipal coun- 
ties of England, made about the year 
1654, for the use of the Commissioners 
under an Act for ejecting scandalous 
and inefficient ministers. In this do- 
cument we find the living of Tavistock 
valued at 2401. perannum. The Earl 
of Bedford its patron. Glebe 7/. per 
annum; and 50/. annum, lately added 
to the incumbent’s pension by the Earl 
of Bedford, which before had been but 
19/.F per annum. 

The incumbent was Mr. Thomas 
Lewknor, who had the good chance 
to be noted in the report as “‘ a preach- 
ing minister ;” others, not so fortunate, 
were marked out for expulsion, on a 
—< which lay open a wide field for 
the exercise of private animosity and 
party malignity, and which discarded 
the Scripture maxim, that the gifted 
as well as the ungifted, if sincere in 
their duty, are members of the same 
body in the church, and ‘‘ that there 
are diversities of gifts but the same 
spirit.” Qn such grounds as the fol- 
lowing were the ministers of the church 
marked for proscription—** conceived 
to be insufficient by most of the inha- 
bitants ;” “* an old man; he preacheth - 
and expoundeth onceevery Lord’sday.” 
‘* A preaching minister; he hath spo- 
ken scandalously of the proceedings of 
the Parliament.” ‘¢ Breaches once 
every Lord’s day; very diligent, but 
insufficient, having a natural imper- 
fection in his speech.” ‘* A very ho- 
nest man, but grown old and weak, 
and hath nota good delivery.” “A 
frequenter of alehouses, and one that 
stands in opposition against the Par- 
liament.””  ** Hath been in Prince 
Rupert’s army.” ‘ Formerly in arms 
against the Parliament.” ‘‘ Reputed 
unclean and scandalous.” ‘* Disabled 
by reason of age and a cold palsy.” 
«© Preacheth not four times a-year, 
and frequently useth the Book of 
Common Prayer.” For a_ parochial 
minister to continue to use the Book 
of Common Prayer was a high offence. 
The substitute for that, our sublime’ 





+ 111. per annum, was the pension 
charged on the Earl of Bedford, by the 
original grant of the Abbey lands at the 
suppression. 
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national ritual, was a sort of manual, 
directing the ministers in the use of 
their extemporaneous effusions, and 
called ‘* the Directory.” As the reign 
of the Directory was short, and the 
tract itself (a quarto) now, I believe, 
very rare, | may be permitted to sub- 
join its title, 

‘¢ A Directory for the publique worship of 
God, throughout the three kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, together with 
an ordinance of Parliament, for the taking 
away the Book of Common Prayer, and for 
establishing and observing of this present 
Directory throughout the kingdom of Eng- 
land and dominion of Wales. 

“« Die Jovis, 13 Martii, 1644. 

*€ Ordered by the Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament, that this Ordi- 
nance and Directory be forthwith printed 
and published. 

‘© H. Elsynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 
‘¢ Joh. Brown, Cleric. Parliamentorum. 

** London, printed for the Company of 

Stationers, 1645.” 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursay, May 22. 

- ALM is my Soul, nor apt to 

rise in wrath;” but when I 
witness mere declamation, uttered by 
one who has the will, and received 
with ignorant acclamation by those 
who have the power, to effect the most 
mischievous alterations in the law, I 
experience a — sense of self abase- 
ment at my inability to defend the 
right, against that perverted eloquence 
which advocates the wrong ; and there- 
fore nothing but a sense of duty and a 
hope to stimulate some abler champion 
to the righteous contest, would induce 
me to raise my warning voice on the 
occasion. 

It is possible that much of what I 
have to say may not accord with your 
sentiments; but while I trust to your 
candour and impartiality for making 
allowance for mere difference of opi- 
nion, it gives me pleasure to advert to 
one essential point on which we agree, 
and that is the confirmed English feel- 
ing, which amid all the chances and 
changes attending political events, has 
pervaded your Journal, and which will 
mainly account for its enjoying to a 
green old age of one hundred years a 
continued and honourable influence 
with that intelligent and important 
middle class of English society, which 
controls all beneath, and influences 
all above it. 


Modern Law Reform. 
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By this pole star of British senti- 
ment, I profess to be guided in my 
humble course, and in obedience to its 
leading, would denounce to public vi- 
ilance and to public censure, a bold 

ad band of men, who, with Hannibal, 
but in a spirit the reverse of his, have 
vowed on their unhallowed altars, 
eternal warfare against the laws, reli- 

ion, and institutions of their country. 

n-English in their hearts, un-English 
in their thoughts, and consequently 
un-English in their designs; having 
Bentham for their oracle, and Carlile 
for their agent—‘* Condorcet filtered 
through the dregs of Paine”—they con- 
template an entire revolution in the 
national jurisprudence. Unskilled in 
the depths of English law, and only 
acquainted with the Napoleon revolu- 
tionary code, and the superficial tex- 
ture of Genevan legislation, they hate 
with a perfect hatred the magnificent 
structure of the constitutional and pro- 
tecting law of Britain, adapting itself, 
as it has ever done, to the growing 
exigencies of the subjects of its care. 

Emerging from the woods of Saxony, 
established by Alfred, improved by 
Edward the Confessor, unconquered at 
the Conquest, triumphantly confirmed 
by Magna Charta, and ripening through 
successive ages, the substance of Eng- 
lish law, the growth, like English oak, 
of a thousand years, would present too 
obstinate a resistance to any open pro- 
jects which these cold-blooded theorists 
might plan for its destruction. It has 
therefore been their policy to proceed 
by sapping, and unfortunately they 
have found instruments to their hearts’ 
content. 

A speech of six hours duration, and 
not understood by any six persons who 
heard it, effected two mighty jobs in 
the shape of royal commissions, for the 
reform of law in all its branches. The 
Commissioners, however, proceeded 
slowly, selon les regles, furnishing a 
report for each year’s salary, and all 
being Englishmen, and some of them 
good lawyers, they professed to adhere 
to established principles, and to leave 
certain landmarks undisturbed. Had 
their scheme, therefore, been suffered 
to proceed without interference, the 
result, some ten years hence, might 
have issued in a few improvements in 
the detail of practise, such as would in 
better times have been imperceptibly 
effected by the authority of the J udges, 
or by short Acts of Parliament, with- 
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out having recourse to speeches or com- 
missions. 

This course, however, proving too 
tedious for the sanguine hopes of the 
codeificators alluded to, a speech of 
three hours succeeded ; which, although 
only one half the length of its pre- 
cursor, is calculated to do twice the 
mischief. 

This speech comprised two objects, 
one being the establishment of some 
nondescript tribunal of arbitration and 
conciliation, passing all understanding, 
and the other assuming the more 
tangible proposition of establishing 
local jurisdictions for determining all 
questions not exceeding 50/. in value, 
and to be decided by a barrister, ap- 
pointed in each county, at a salary of 
15001. per ann.* with a suitable esta- 
blishment of offices and clerks. 

This suggestion is ingeniously calcu- 
Jated to conciliate the support of Go- 
vernment, as it will afford the means 
of conferring snug births on some fifty 
young geutlemen of the same breed 
and breeding as the Commissioners of 
Bankrupt, selected with the same re- 
gard to family merit. A considerable 
body of clerks and subordinate officers 
will extend the claims of inferior pa- 
tronage, and largely add to the noble 
army of pensioners. 

In these local courts of extended 
conscience, into which a defendant 
may be dragged from Exeter to York, 
the contending parties must appear in 
person, and are to be allowed no aid 
from counsel or attorney; thus as- 
suming that each party is equally com- 
petent to state his case; that no rela- 
tive disabilities attend sex, age, infir- 
mity, or imbecility, or that the Judge 
should supply them all, and which I 
hope he will do better than in the case 
of a learned Judge in a forty shilling 
Court with which 1 am acquainted, 
where it is the Judge’s practice in- 
stantly and intuitively to favour one 

arty while he bullies the other, though 
it must be admitted to the credit of his 
impartiality, that it appears entirely 
matter of chance which side he espouses, 





* Some criterion to judge of the exor- 
bitancy of this salary, is afforded by the fact 
that the salary of a very learned and most 
respectable Barrister, who acts as Assessor 
for the County Palatine Court at Preston, 
and devotes the whole of his time to its im- 
portant duties, is no more than 4001, per 
annum, 
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and that he occasionally changes sides 
with equal impetuosity. The result 
of this is, that the Judge always gains 
the cause, and justice seldom. 

Our Saxon legislators, more inti- 
mately acquainted with the obliquities 
of the human mind, wisely ordained 
that one man’s oath should never prevail 
to his own advantage: they also knew 
that no single judge could be safely 
intrusted with a conclusive decision of 
acase. They therefore multiplied the 
barriers of judges, appeals, juries, and 
compurgators, in aid of poor human 
nature. They knew the force of local 
prejudices and associations; and de- 
vised the circuits, determining that no 
Judge of Assize should go, in that ca- 
pacity, into his native county, the ne- 
glect of which latter caution has fre- 
quently afforded matter for regret, but 
the occasional inconvenience will be 

rpetuated by the establishment of 
ocal resident Judges, from whose de- 
cision there is to be no appeal.t 

In fact, in these well-named Courts 
of Conscience, the largest conscience 
usually succeeds; and it not unfre- 
quently happens, that under the in- 

uence of a very extensive conscience, 
parties are summoned and constrained 
to pay debts which they never in- 
curred, for goods they never received. 

Hitherto the grievance has not ex- 
ceeded forty shillings, and many are 
the daily victims to this maximum of 
the rights of conscience, but the public 
will feel more severely the application 
of the same principle to 50/., and I do 
not hesitate to affirm, that a bold large- 
conscienced plaintiff may plunder with 
impunity to right and left, and the 
timid and the simple be his constant 
prey. 

Thus we are at once to surrender to 
the extent of debts and claims of 501., 
our hitherto unimpeached administra- 
tion of public justice, by Judges and 
Juries, in favour of a single provincial 
Judge, the relation, dependent, or 





+ A futile attempt was made in argu- 
ment to compare the proposed local court 
of an assistant Barrister with the antient 
County Court; but there does not exist the 
least particle of resemblance between them. 
Indeed if there did, the powers of the Count 
Court might be called into action at a muc 
cheaper rate, as it is only dormant, and not 
extinct, and some evidence of its inefficiency 
may be collected from the fact of its having 
fallen into desuetude. 
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creature of the Lord Lieutenant, or of 
the County Members, if on the win- 
ning side, and this patronage will tend 
to keep them so, and connected directly 
or indirectly with all the feuds and 
election squabbles of the Country. 
The intended plan is, indeed, di- 
rectly calculated to extend ministerial 
patronage throughout the whole circle 
of the Bar; the emoluments of which 
have increased, in an inverse ratio to 
its respectability. Its professors are 
well represented in parliament and play 
the farce well, of endeavouring to claim 
a degree of equal reputation for the 
whole body, or, of only conceding, as 
was done in a recent speech, in the 
House of Commons, that but one ina 
hundred may be of questionable honour. 
Were this indeed so, the number of 
Barristers must far exceed the published 
list ; because, that giving under 1000, 
my dividend of black sheep would be 
about 20 per cent.—a much larger pro- 
portion, let me add, than justly applies 
to the whole body of Attorneys and 
Solicitors, so mueh the theme of abuse 
with the great vulgar, and the small. 
While on this topic I may be per- 
mitted to observe, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Attorneys, as a class, 
possess a greater share of intelligence 
and integrity than will be found in any 
other portion of the community, ex- 
posed to equal temptation. The test 
of their honour lies in the fact that, 
although vituperated en masse, every 
peer, every member of the House of 
Commons, every gentleman, and every 
tradesman, has one solicitor, the de- 
pository of his confidence, in pecuniary 
as well as in domestic relations, the 
guardian commonly of his children, 
the protector in most cases of his pro- 
perty. Consequently, asall the noble- 
mén, gentiemen, and tradesmen of 
England, cannot employ the same so- 
licitor, the number of such confiden-.. 
tial friends and agents must be very 
considerable, and each would be warmly 
quoted by his immediate client as an 
exception to the vulgar rule. The ge- 
neral business of the country, public 
as well as private, is likewise in a great 
measure intrusted to their'condtict; and 
amiong theni, are many’ as well born 
and educated as the foremost at the 
Bar, and star-height above the 20 per 
cent. gentlemen, who have resorted to 
the Bar, as a refuge from insolvent 
trade, from the accountant’s desk, or 
from the auctioneer’s pulpit, and who 
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degrade the profession into a trade by 
all the eagerness of mercenary compe- 
tition, prompted by the irresistible sti- 
mulus of starvation. 

You would have escaped this appeal 
had the Bench, and the é/iée of the Bar, 
stood forth the champions and the bul- 
wark of the profession they adorn ; but, 
misled by the phantom of pseudo-libe- 
rality, and astounded at seeing in the 
enemy’s ranks the head of the Home 
Department, they seem to regard with 
indifference the attack made upon the 
fabric of English jurisprudence, and by 
consequence of the English Constitu- 
tion. 

This revolutionary movement has 
first fixed its fangs upon the Law. A 
fiercer irruption, if possible, is planned 
against the Church ; and an easy cal- 
culation will ascertain, how long the 
Crown and Aristocracy can survive: 

Ifthe system, descended to us through 
a succession of twelve centuries, and 
by which we have been permitted to 
achieve a name beyond that of ever 
other nation undér heaven, be wort 
preserving, I invoke the high-born 
and well-bred youth of England to its 
aid, by the same sacred spell which 
led their fathers forth, in firm array, 
to daunt the invader from our shores. 
Theirs was a call more glorious, per- 
haps, but not more pressing than that 
which should urge the present genera- 
tion to defeat the machinations of an 
insidious enemy in our own camp. 

It is my boast that I was one of that 
number, who, forgetting every distinc- 
tion of sect or party, semembered 
only that the enemy was at the gate of 
our beloved country. The demonstra- 
tion was victory. A similar burst of 
feeling would, in like manner, para- 
lyse the efforts of the coldly calculating 
dastards, who desire the subversion of 
our civil and religious institutions. 
Their only chance of success lies in 
the apathy displayed on the part of the 
gentry of England, who, in calmly 
witnessing, if not aiding, the demoli- 
tion of what they may consider unim- 
portant outworks, will learn too late, 
that they have endangered their own 
citadel. 

I need not add that these my de- 
clared sentiments are pertfectly consis- 
tent with the fullest latitude of legiti- 
mate opposition to the measures of 
Government, and with the most stre- 
nuous appeals for redress of grievances, 
and for the retrenchment of expenses. 
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* Animam liberavi meam,’—a warn- 
ing voice is raised, that should rouse 
those possessing greater means and abi- 
lity to avert the evil. As for me, 

** Who know no wish above 
The good of England and my Country’s 
love,” 
I would conclude with the sentiment 
of the good Bishop of Barcelona— 
“* Christianus mihi nomen est, Angli- 
canus vero cognomen, illud me nun- 
cupat, istud ostendit.” 
Yours, &c. 


—p— 

Mr. Ursan, 

HE vessel, engraved at p. 305, 

and described by your Correspon- 
dent T.C. C., as having been found in 
one of those circular entrenchments in 
Ireland, popularly called Danish Forts, 
presents certain indicia which plainly 
prove that (whatever may be said of 
the entrenchment) it cannot have been 
deposited there at a period of any re- 
mote antiquity. The siyle of the or- 
naments on the jug; the medallion, 
repeated upon it, containing the head 
of a warrior, his beard, helmet, and 
plaited shirt, distinctly designate this 
piece of pottery as of the time of Henry 
VIIL.* The brown mottled ware de- 
scribed was not, I believe, uncommon 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
taries. I have myself a specimen of it 
found in the moat of an old house in 
Surrey. It is an earthen bottle, and is 
adorned with a long bearded visage, 
and a medallion enclosing a radiated 
ornament. 

It is remarked by Mr. Gifford, in 
his notes to Ben Jonson, that ‘‘ The 
jugs in use two centuries ago were dis- 
tinguished by a swelling rotundity of 
shape, and a man’s face for a spout, 
with a very long dependent beard.” 
In Jonson's ‘* Bartholomew Fair,” 
the bully Captain Whit characterizes 
Puppy as 

‘¢ A strong man, a mighty man, my Lord 
Mayor’s man, and a wrastler. He has 
wrashled so long with the bottle here, that 


the man with the Leard hash almosht streek 
up hish heels.” 


In “* The New Inn,” Lovel de- 
scribes the host of a tavern as, 


M. M.M. 


1 
J 
The log, a little of this side the sign-post, 








* See Military men, temp. Henry VIIL., 
in Strutt’s Manners and Customs, vol. iii. 
plate 3, 


Ancient Vessel found in Ireland. 
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Or, at the best, some round-grown thing,— 
ajug [guests, 


Faced with a leard, that fills out to the 
And takes in from the fragments of their 
jests. 


In ** The Masque of the Metamor- 
phosed Gipsies,” Jonson introduces 
the following whimsical and clever, 
though not very delicate, origin for the 
form and fashion of these convivial and 
useful vessels. The Jackman of the 
Gipsies leads in ‘* a horse laden with 
five little children, bound in a trace of 
scarfs,” and exclaims: 


** Room for the five Princes of Agypt, 
mounted all upon one horse, like the four 
sons of Aymon,* to make the miracle the 
more by a head if it may be! Gaze upon 
them as on the offspring of Ptolemy, be- 
gotten upon several Cleopatras, in their se- 
veral counties ; especially on this brave spark 
struck out of Flintshire, upon Justice Jug’s 
daughter, then Sheriff of the County, who 
running away with the kinsman of our Cap- 
tain’s, and her father pursuing her into the 
Marches,t he great with justice, she great 
with jugling, they were both, for the time, 
turn’d stone, upon the sight each of other in 
Chester; till at last (see the wonder!) a 
jug of the town ale reconciling them, the 
memorial of both their gravities, his in 
Leard, and hers in Lelly, hath remained ever 
since preserved in picture upon the most 
stone jugs of the kingdom.” 


Cartwright also has this allusion: 


*¢ The greater sort, they say, 
Are like stone pots, with beards that do reach 
down 


Even to their knees.” Lady Errant. 


And again, more pleasantly, in the 
Ordinary : 


‘¢ Thou’ rt like the larger jug, that some men 
call 

A Bellarmine, but we a conscience, 

Whereon the lewder hand of pagan work- 
man 

Over the ‘proud ambitious head, hath carved 

An idol huge, with beard episcopal, 

Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon.” 





As to the fish and chain, represented 
on the wall of Peter Church in Here- 
fordshire, (and discussed in p. 317,) 

our correspondent N. S. has evidently 
een mee into an entirely erroneous 


scent. The title of ‘* La Vierge au 





* Who all rode to Charlemagne on one 
charger, as detailed in a romance, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde. 

+ The Marches of Wales, which. gave 
title to the Mortimers. 
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Poisson,” regarding which he has ques- 
tioned Roman Catholics in vain, is not 
descriptive of any form under which 
the Holy Virgin is worshipped by that 
idolatrous church, nor even allusive to 
any legendary tale regarding her; but 
is ialine more than the name given 
to the picture from which his print is 
engraved. It is to be classed with scores 
of similar names which will occur to 
those conversant with foreign prints ; 
such as the Madonna della Sedia, in 
which she is represented in a remark- 
able chair, &c. &c. 

I take the simple solution of the re- 
bus* to be this—the Church was de- 
dicated to St. Peter ad vincula, the fish 
is emblematical of St. Peter’s calling, 
and the chain of his bonds. 

Yours, &c. Lxemrsx0s, 


—@— 


On the Nomenclature of Natural His- 
tory, and particularly on the Ano- 
malous Nomenclatures of Ornitho- 
logy. By James Jennines, Au- 
thor of ** Ornithologia,” &c. &c. 

London, May 15. 

HERE can be, it is presumed, no 
doubt that that scientific nomen- 
clature must be the best, and most 
worthy of acceptance, which is en- 
cumbered with the fewest terms; and 
which, descending from the most ge- 
neral and prominent outlines to the 
more minute, as apparent in Nature, 
expresses the classic, ordinal, generic, 
and specific, or any other arrangement 
which might be preferred, with the 
strictest accuracy and precision. If, 
besides these qualities, care be taken to 
render such nomenclature euphonious, 
and easily translatable into any lan- 
uage, we have the surest guarantee 
that it will be the most readily remem- 
bered, most willingly applied, by the 
unprejudiced at least, and, most pro- 
bably, ultimately adopted. It may be 
added, that terms which do not pos- 
sess these conditions, ought never to 
be introduced in scientific Natural His- 


“~~ 
hether such nomenclature ought 
always to be derived from the Greek 





* We are reminded by another corre- 
spondent, W.C.D., of ** a circumstance 
noticed by Isaak Walton as’ one of general 
notoriety, that a fish was used as emblematic 
of our Saviour; the interpretation of the 
sign [IXOYZ] being—Ingovs Xeioros Oroy 


sos Zwrng.”” 
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and Latin, and to follow the forms of 
those languages in its terminations, to 
the exclusion of any modern tongue, is 
a question which, how much soever it 
might be desirable to moot, does not 
appear necessary here to be discussed : 
for those who command and direct the 
public opinion on such questions, have 
decreed that the Greek and Latin shall 
be the basis of such nomenclature ; and 
therefore, till some master mind shall, 
** like a whirlwind scatter in its breeze 
the whole dark piles” of our nomen- 
clature, we must be content to treat it 
as we find it to exist. 

But although we submit to the dicta 
of those more especially entitled to our 
regard, we are nevertheless compelled 
to expect and demand from the inven- 
tors of systems and of terms, consis- 
tency and correctness in their applica- 
cation of them. We are bound to 
notice, and if possible to prevent their 
running off into eccentricities and tan- 
gents which lead to no good result, 
but which, too often, add to the con- 
fusion so notably apparent in many of 
Our nomenclatures. We are bound, 
I say, to do this, if we be sincerely 
desirous of promoting the study and of 
diffusing the knowledge of Natural 
History ; and to make it what it ought 
to be, amusing and instructive to ordi- 
nary capacities, and to unlearned minds. 
To this end it can scarcely too often 
or too strongly be stated that language is 
not thought, but the medium only in 
which thought is conveyed. To be able 
to repeat the ¢erms applied to things 
and actions, in all the various lan- 
guages of the world, may be indeed ad- 
mitted a mighty, a wonderful effort of 
the memory, if ever such an individual 
mind can possibly exist ; to be able to 
read, with facility, seven or eight Eu- 
ropean languages, and persons who can 
do this we know are now in existence, 
is by some considered of the utmost 
importance, and designating very supe- 
rior mental power; but it too often 
happens that he who devotes his mind 
to the mere acquisition of languages, is 
deficient in the knowledge of things 
and of facts. 

To the classical scholar it is gratify- 
ing to be able to construe a passage in 
Homer or in Horace ; to be able to tell 
us that exicxomos is Greek for an over- 
seer or Bishop, into which our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors corrupted the word 
from the Greek, rescinding the first 
and last syllable, and converting the + 
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into 8; to be able to tell us that Qos 
is Greek for Deity, converted by the 
Romans into Deus, and by the French 
into Dieu ; to be able to inform us that 
the word metaphysics is composed of 
pera after, aud Guotg nature, or rather 
Quoixa natural things, because Aristotle 
wrote first concerning natural things, 
and, for want of other terms, entitled 
that which he wrote after natural 
things, concerning the mind, &c. prra 
Qvoixa: these, and innumerable others 
of the same kind, are to the classical 
scholar, and to the verbal inquirer, 
extremely amusing ; but to him who is 
in pursuit of a knowledge of things 
and of facts, they are comparatively un- 
important, and will be used by him, if 
used at all, in subservience only to his 
grand pursuit. 

Notwithstanding we ought to expect 
better things in science than the pre- 
valence of fashion—mere novelty, it is 
to be feared that fashion has, even in 
Natural History, had an important in- 
fluence on the use and adoption of its 
terms. No sooner has an error or 
errors been discovered in some syste- 
matic arrangement (and where is the 
arrangement without an error, or at 
least without an anomaly), than some 
ingenious innovator with learning and 
tact, but more desirous, sethehik, of 
fame than of promoting the progress of 
science—of exhibiting his own learn- 
ing than of conveying what he knows 
to uninformed minds—promulgates an- 
other system with a ea set of terms, 
and thus adds immeasurably to the dif- 
ficulties and perplexities which already 
surround us. Hor if we desire to keep 
pace with the knowledge which is 
abroad, the knowledge of a new set of 
terms must be, of course, acquired, and 
many a learner is not unfrequently thus 
driven from the pursuit in disgust. 

It is not meant that no innovation is 
to be tolerated, that fashion is never in 
the right; both = be so: but what 
we more particularly desire to guard 
against here is, that we must take care, 
whenever change is introduced, that 
such change shall be an improvement, 
and not merely an incumbrance to an 
already overloaded and anomalous no- 
menclature. 

That all innovation in science has 
not been bad, we might appeal tri- 
umphantly to the present nomencla- 
ture of Chemistry, a science most inti- 

Gent. Mac. May, 1830. 
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mately connected with many branches 
of Natural History, and from which 
our natural historians would do well 
occasionally to take lessons; whether 
medicine has been as well served as 
chemistry in its nomenclature, does 
not yet appear, whatever be the merits 
of the Brunonian, Darwinian, or any 
other systematic arrangement, to be de- 
termined. Brown preceded Darwin in 
the promulgation of a similar system ; 
yet such was Darwin's affection for new 
terms, he chose different ones from 
those of Brown to express the same 
conditions. Without entering into the 
truth or falsehood of the system, was 
this proceeding of Darwin either proper 
or wise? Who is there, conversant 
with the medical writings of about 
thirty-five years ago, that does not re- 
member the fashionable phrase repeated 
ad nauseam of sensorial power ? 

Who is there acquainted with Bo- 
tany or Zoology that has not conti- 
nually much reason to complain of the 
introduction of new terms, for which 
no substantial argument can be ad- 
duced. We do not mean new terms 
for newly discovered plants or newly 
discovered animals, but new and unne- 
cessary terms for long known plants 
and long known animals. 

It is time however that such inno- 
vation should be checked ; it is time 
that, by those who have the diffusion 
of science and its utilities deeply at 
heart, such useless innovation, such 
JSashionable follies, should be casti- 
gated. It is time that, setting aside 
the silly and personal vanity of giving 
a name to a plant or an animal, we 
should in earnest adopt only such 
terms as shall convey, in the simplest 
and best manner, the essential charac- 
teristics which belong to all the grada- 
tions both of plants and ne so 
that, the terms being mentioned, the 
character should stand confessed. 

What for example can be in orni- 
thology more improper than such terms 
as Psittacus Cookii, Psittacus Banksii, 
or Falco Washingtoniana? For, how- 
muchsoever we may respect Captain 
Cook, Sir Joseph Banks, or General 
Washington, it is quite evident that 
these specific terms convey nothing to 
us concerning the natural history of 
those birds; whether they be distin- 
guished by white or black, or by any 
other colour, or by form, or habit, &c. 
Personal specific terms eught there. 
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fore never, in Natural History, to be 
adopted. The specific terms of place, 
although less objectionable than those 
of person, ought also to be very sparing- 
ly, if at all introduced, because it must 
be a strange species indeed which has 
not some peculiarity to distinguish it 
from others of the same genus; indeed, 
if not distinguishable by some pecu- 
liarity, it must of course merge in some 
other species. Hence such terms as 
Pelecanus Bassanus, Oriolus Balti- 
more, Sylvia Africana, Parra Chilensis, 
Mycteria Americana, Aptenodytes Ma- 
veliaitia, Aptenodytes Patachonica, 
Caprimulgus Europeus, &c. &c. ought, 
by scientific severity, to be wholly 
banished from our nomenclature. But 
as it is not very probable that those al- 
ready adopted will be soon if ever ex- 
punged, it is to be hoped that our 
scientific naturalists, those from whom 
a correct nomenclature ought to ema- 
nate, will avoid, for the future, and 
always discountenance, such unscien- 
tific and inappropriate appellations. 

Linnzus, aware we presume of the 
difficulties attendant on the introduc- 
tion of a new nomenclature, preferred, 
in numerous, may we not add most 
instances, the use of terms already 
known to the learned, to the adoption 
of new ones; such are Vultur, Falco, 
Strix, Psitiacus, Anas, Phenicopterus, 
Fringilla, Turdus, &c. &c. But these 
terms he applied to genera, not to 
species, and hence it became necessary 
to introduce another word to designate 
the species of each genus. In very 
many instances his specific terms are 
appropriate, although not perhaps al- 
ways those which more modern science 
would apply: such are Picus viridis, 
Picus auratus, Alcedo formosa, Alcedo 
chlorocephula, Loxia chloris, Loxia 
curvirostra, Larus canus, Larus fuscus, 
Tringa pugnax, &c. &c. In others he 
is however very far from the object 
which he ought to have had in view. 
Thus in Sturnus cinclus (the last word 
being from xsxAn the Greek term for 
Thrush), the peculiar habit of this 
bird, namely, that of pursuing some- 
times its prey under water, demanded 
a more distinguishing specific term 
than cinclus, as no thrush, as far as is 
known, pursues its prey under water, 
and therefore aquaticus would be a 
much better term. 

Again, what can be more — 
priate than Falco tinnunculus? It is 
true that, probably in compliance with 
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the classical a of Pliny, the 
term finnunculus, and some others in 
the Linnzan nomenclature, were 
adopted; but respect for any authority, 
however great, must not be our guide 
in a systematic arrangement ; had such 
respect prevailed, when a reform in our 
Chemical nomenclature was made, 
Glauber’s salts would never have given 
place to the more correct, scientific, 
and expressive terms of Sulphate of 
Soda. The term éinnunculus was ap- 
plied, it has been conjectured, by the 
ancients to the Hover-Hawk or Kestril, 
because it was the then practice to at- 
tach a little bell to the bird when it 
was used in falconry, and hence its 
specific name ; but surely this bird has 
in its colours, form, or natural habits, 
some characteristics by which it might 
without difficulty be distinguished. It 
is called frequently in this country 
Hover-Hawk, from its very common 
habit of hovering in the air over its 
prey; it also preys here, and it is pre- 
sumed elsewhere, chiefly on mice: a 
specific term, describing one or other 
of these habits, is certainly greatly pre- 
ferable to the artificial one éinnunculus, 
which requires the aid of history to be 
understood ; whereas scientific terms 
ought to be explanatory of themselves : 
such a term therefore should never 
have been applied, in a scientific ar- 
rangement, to the Hover- Hawk. 

But why, it may, perhaps, be said 
by the learner, introduce such classical 
terms at all? It has been stated, at 
the commencement of this paper, that 
those who command and direct the 
public mind on such questions, will 
have them; nevertheless, it is for the 
honour and credit of science to be pre- 
sumed, that a better reason than the 
sic volo of any one, however eminent, 
can be given: for, inasmuch as no one 
of the modern European languages has 
ever been used in systematic natural 
history, in such a way as to become the 
foundation of a general nomenclature 
in every language, and as the Greek 
and Latin (the Latin in particular) are 
in this respect a kind of universal lan- 
guage, it is therefore desirable to en- 
courage the use of such terms which, 
being adopted universally by the learn- 
ed and scientific, shall ultimately be- 
come common in every country: so 
that, if care be taken in the structure 
of a nomenclature, and the terms be 
agreed upon (as those of modern che- 
mistry have long since been), there is 
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a probability, however remote, that a 
universal language of Natural History 
might be ultimately introduced. 

We might now here enter more mi- 
nutely into the errors and mistakes of 
many of our scientific natural Histo- 
rians, but as the Linnawan system is 
one of the chief to which reference is, 
of course, still made, a few observa- 
tions on some of the ornithological 
errors of Linnzus will be sufficient for 
our purpose, and enable the student 
most readily to discover the failures 
and mistakes in the nomenclature, by 
other naturalists. 

Linneus, we find, arranged Brros 
under six divisions, or orders. The first 
order he named Accipitres or HAWKs. 
Of course the uninitiated would con- 
clude from this title, that the birds of 
this tribe have the forms, or at, least 
manners, of the hawk; but a little in- 

uiry will show that this is not the 
act: for, although a large number of 
the birds arranged under the genus 
Falco, might suit tolerably well the 
order accipitres, the Vuliurine and Owl 
tribes require some other characteristic, 
in common with the Hawks, to entitle 
them to be placed under the same ge- 
neral head. Hence the term Rap- 
ToRES, Snatching Birds, or Birds of 
Prey, has been, with much more ap- 
propriateness, applied to this order or 
family by Mr. Vicors. 

The second order, Pice or the Pigs, 
and the sixth order, named Passeres or 
the Sparrows, convey neither of them, 
by their names, any just idea of their 
general forms or habits, and are there- 
fore not suited for ordinal terms. To 
obviate these errors, Mr. Vicors places 
the two orders together, and calls them 
by the comprehensive term of INsEs- 
sores or Perchers, perching being a 
habit to which, with very few excep- 
tions, they all conform. It is true 
many other birds, besides these, perch, 
but then those birds have some other 
more striking characteristic by which 
they may be distinguished; such for 
instance are the Raplores. 

The ¢hird order of Linnzus is deno- 
minated Anseres or GEESE; but here, 
also, a generic term is used instead of 
an ordinal one, and which by no means 
conveys any general habit of this tribe 
of birds; hence the term NATAToREsS 
or Swimmers has been given to it by 
Mr. Vicors, the superiority of which 
to Anseres cannot for a moment be 
disputed. 


On the Nomenclature of Ornithology. 
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To the fourth order, Gralla or Wa- 
DERS, the same objections do not apply, 
as the habit of wading is the distin- 

uishing characteristic of this tribe. 
Ar. Vicors has merely altered the 
term to GRALLATORES, as more de- 
cidedly and correctly expressing the 
term waders. 

To the fifth order, Galline or Galli- 
naceous Birds, that is, birds of the 
common cock and hen tribe, the same 
objection as to the first, second, third, 
and sixth orders may be made, namely, 
that the term Galline does not express 
any habit by which the whole tribe 
may be, at once, distinguished and 
known. Mr. Vigors has therefore 
given the term Rasorgs or Scratchers 
(that is, birds that obtain their food b 
scratching the ground) to this tribe, 
the striking propriety of which cannot, 
it is presumed, be disputed. 

We have thus shown a few of the 
leading imperfections of the Linnzan 
system of Ornithology; and we have 
also shown with how much more cor- 
rectness and precision the terms which 
Mr. Vicors has proposed will apply 
to the large Quinary Families of Birds. 
Upon examining this gentleman’s gui- 
nary sub-divisions, we find the same 
tact and science exemplified: thus, in 
the Insessores, perhaps the most nu- 
merous family of the feathered race, 
certainly the most interesting in conse- 
quence of their songs, we find the 
Dentirostres, or Birds with toothed lills ; 
the Conirostres, or Birds with Conic 
Bills; the Fissirostres, or Birds with 
cleft or notched bills ; the Teniurostres, 
or Birds with slender lills; and the 
Scansores, or climbing birds. If there- 
fure the quinary arrangement should 
not, at least to a certain extent, pre- 
vail, it will be no fault of the learned 
and ingenious propounder of it: for his 
system, although not perfect, is un- 
questionably the best which has yet 
been offered to the scientific world, 
Not one of the least of its reeommen- 
dations, in addition to its comprehen- 
sive perspicuity, is, that its terms can 
be readily converted into the English 
or any other European language, by a 
slight change only in their termina- 
tions; thus doing for the science of 
Ornithology what has been done for 
that of Chemistry; and sending, it is 
devoutly to be hoped, innumerable and 
anomalous terms to their everlasting 
repose—a consummation most sincere- 
ly to be desired. 
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Mr. Urean, Kenton-st. May 15. 
HE mysterious transaction called 
‘*the Gowrie treason,” being 
noticed at some length in Sir Walter 
Scott’s History of Scotland, I am in- 
duced to trouble you with a few re- 
marks on this dark and bloudy event. 
It seems very unreasonable now to re- 
ceive the evidence on which the un- 
fortunate Ruthvens and Logan were 
condemned, when those who lived at 
the time rejected it, and maintained 
their opinion, notwithstanding the ut- 
most endeavours of King James and his 
courtiers to iuduce them ‘‘ to declair 
their satisfaction of the truth” of the 
conspiracy. They were no doubt very 
disloyal and seditious to assert their dis- 
belief in his Majesty’s teeth, and ought 
tohaveconsidered with Scott, * that “‘ re- 
manda non sunt arcana imperii;” yet 
it appears a just reflection of the Author 
of the “* Secret History of King James,” 
who says that, as water runs always 
purest the nearer it is to the fountain, 
it is to be inferred that those who live 
nearest the periods of transactions must 
have the clearest knowledge of their 
truth. ‘The Scots,” he adds, ‘‘ gave 
so little credit to this pretended con- 
spiracy, that they would speak both 
slightly and despightfully of it, and 
those some of the wisest of that nation 
too.” And so far from the extraordi- 
nary honour and rewards which were 
bestowed on the actors of this tragedy, 
having any tendency to procure a be- 
lief in the existence of a conspiracy, 
“it made the English as little believe 
it as the Scots themselves did.” 

In the room to which his Ma- 
jesty was decoyed, there stood a per- 
son in armour, and the King named 
three different individuals, each of 
wham he successively alleged was the 
very man. Two of the accused im- 
mediately proved their innocence, when 
he swore that the other, a servant of 
Lord Gowrie, was the traitor. The 
poor man shewed that he was in Dun- 
dee when his master was killed, and 

roceeded to disprove the accusation ; 

ut when on his way, he had his throat 
cut, and his body thrown into a corn- 
field! Andrew Henderson, fortunately 
for his Majesty, avowed himself the 
person, but wisely steered clear of the 
charge of art and part” in the con- 
spiracy, by declaring his total igno- 
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rance of the purpose for which he was 
there placed. 

In this pretended conspiracy Logan 
of Lasterrick, a barony near Edin- 
burgh, was nine years after his death 
implicated by the production of a series 
of letters, said to have been written 
by him in maturing the plot. These 
papers have no allusion to the conspi- 
racy at Perth, but allude to an attempt 
to secure the King’s person at Fast- 
castle, a seat of Lasterrick, in the coun- 
ty of Berwick! Nor were these do- 
cuments originals, but appeared during 
the proceedings in different numbers 
and forms, some being withdrawn, 
others produced, and subsequently en- 
larged and altered! In the agonies of 
torture, Sprot, the villainous accuser, 
confessed this forgery; but the Earl 
of Dunbar, who by the forfeiture got 
most of Logan’s estates, assured the 
wretch that his wife and family should 
be provided for; when, ‘‘ being re- 
solved to die, and not having a wish to 
live,” he adhered to his first confession, 
and to prevent his recantation, he was 
next day hanged, although it is said 
he had a promise of pardon. 

The Earl had a more difficult task 
with the Lords of the articles; but 
** he travelled so earnestly to overcome 
their hard opinions of the process,” that 
they at last happily acknowledged 
themselves convinced, and the cruel 
sentence, by which the ghastly head of 
the old baron was displayed on the city 
gate, his estates forfeited, and the very 
name proscribed, was finally passed. 

It is difficult to imagine why such a 
writer as Malcolm Laing should, on no 
other evidence than ‘the notorious 
forgeries, the mock letters of Logan,” 
as Pinkerton calls them, reverse his first 
opinion, and pronounce Logan guilty. 
It is as astonishing that in Perth, 
where the traditional opinion’ has 
always absolved the gallant Ruthyens 
from the charge of attempted treason 
and regicide, a belief in their guilt 
should begin tobe entertained. For my- 
self, having deeply studied, along with 
the gnseeil bieaney of the two families, 
this most mysterious transaction, I 
must come to the opposite conclusion, 
and pronounce my opinion, that these 
unfortunate persons were guiltless of 
the crimes imputed to them. 


Yours, &e. James Locan. 
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Travels in the Morea. With a Map and 
Plans. By William Martin Leake, F.R.S. 
&c. 3 vols. 8v0. 

6 ig is the Augustan age of Tra- 

vellers. Talent, learning, and 
diligence, are so conspicuous in the 
works of Stuart, Clarke, Dodwell, 

Gell, the author before us, and various 

accomplished architects, that the his- 

tory, manners, buildings, scenery, and 
other important characteristics of ages 

Jong gone by are placed before our eyes, 

as distinctly and accurately as views for 

exhibition. We have no longer fan- 
ciful maps, miserable sketches, unex- 
plained antiquities, and unnoticed man- 
ners and customs. ks of travel, 
from which we acquired no illustra- 
tions of history, science, philosophy, 
and arts, are placed on the shelf as 
mere conservative catalogues of objects 
which may no longer exist. But now 
the most interesting regions of Europe 
and Asia, the regions to which we 
owe every thing that ennobles our in- 
tellectual nature, are as familiar. to us 
as a native province ; and we see that 
the splendid works which convey this 
information are also hot-houses in 

which we rear seeds of taste and im- 

provement, and disperse the plants as 

exotics, which will bear the climate, 
over the whole kingdom. 

This work of Colonel Leake is one 
of the standard and valuable class. The 
author professedly undertakes to follow 
Pausanias pedetentim, and to acquaint 
us how far he was correct, and how 
much now remains of the objects de- 
scribed by him. Of course the work 
is an analytical comment upon the 
Roman geographer, and how well it is 
omemet is universally allowed. Every 
thing is done secundum artem, in ex- 
cellent taste. We shall first extract 
some passages, which throw light up- 
on part of our national antiquities, or 
modern customs. 

It is most certain that devices on 
shields might have had a genealogical 
meaning, and that modern heraldry is 
only a revival with some variations. 


**Upon the tomb of Epaminondas stood 
acolumn bearing a shield, upon which a ser- 
pent was represented in relief, the serpent sig- 
nifying that Epaminondas was of the-race of 


the Sparti.—The allusion was to the seed 
sown by Cadmus.”—i. 118. 


We know that this basis of heraldry 
has been disputed, but modification 
cannot supersede suggestion, until 
mending a road is prior to making it. 

American Anglicism is not a dis- 
play of the national character in the 
best taste. The summum bonum is to 
turn Dissenter and Radical, and con- 
tract gentlemanship to dress, furniture 
and dinners. Elevation of sentiment, 
elegant conversation, and refined man- 
ners, are sacrificed to polemics, poli- 
tics, and business. We are not, there- 
fore, to be surprised that vulgarity 
breaks out in most disgusting forms. 
Even the lowest Englishman will not 
strike a combatant when down, nor 
strive to scoop his eyes out when box- 
ing, a process called, from a carpenter’s 
tool, gouging. It seems, however, to 
have been an ancient warlike custom ; 
for the old gymnastics, when fighting 
hand to hand was indispensable, be- 
cause there was no gunpowder, applied 
to every possible means of overcoming 
an enemy. Accordingly ancient war- 
riors, says Pausanias, ‘‘ combated by 
kicking, biting, and poking the eyes of 
their adversaries.”—i. 166. 

We have read frequently of the sub- 
terranean granaries, and wicker and 
mud cottages of the Britons. 


‘* Near the church of Boza is a small 
subterranean chamber, with two circular 
quien in the roof, each formed of a sin- 
gle stone, pierced with a round hole, The 
walls of the chamber are of small stones. 1 
suppose it to have beena granary.” —i, 228, 

‘6 Limina is a village of huts made of 
mud and wicker,’’—i. 282. 


Our ancient bridges had chapels an- 
nexed tothem. The intention among 
ourselves was quite different from that 
assigned by Col. Leake : 


«* There is a small chapel at the Panaghia 
attached to one side of the bridge, intended 
for a sacred protection to it against the win- 
try floods.” —ii, 21. 


Alfred’s police system was borrowed 
from the East. 


*¢ A Turkish Aga possesses a Pyrgo, and 
there is a Greek Captain of Armatoli named 
Makri Vasili, who resides here with twenty- 
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five men maintained by the district. This 
mode of keeping the road safe from robbers 
seems to show that the state of society in 
this country is somewhat similar to what it 
was in England in the reign of Alfred, who 
is said to have thrown upon the villages the 
expense and responsibility of keeping the 
country clear of robbers.” —i. 106. 

Again, 

‘¢The thieves would never have been 
caught if the Pasha had not adopted the 
mode of making the villages adjacent to 
their haunts responsible for their spolia- 
tions.” —ii. 505. 


Every body knows that Hermes or 
Mercury, or Thoth, was the favourite 

od of the Britons; and that Mr. 

owles thinks a central column at 
Abury to have represented that deity. 
The following passage is favourable to 
that gentleman’s hypothesis : 


<¢ At Phare there remained in the time of 
Pausanias a spacious Agora of the ancient 
fashion, containing a bearded Hermes Ago- 
reus, in marble, of no great size, which was 
oracular, anda fountain called Hama, which, 
as well as the fish contained in it, were sa- 
cred tu the same deity. Near the statue 
there were thirty quadrangular stones, to each 
of which the name of a deity was attached, 
according to the most ancient practice of 
the Greeks.” —ii. 158. 


There is an assimilation to the sale 
of horses at Smithfield Market, in the 
following passage : 

«¢ The Agora of Elisa was called the Hip- 
podrome, because serving for the exercise 
of horses; it had several stoz intersected 
with streets.” —i. 222. 

Kistvaens occur. 

‘<I cross the river at Karnesi, and a little 
beyond I observe on the road some ancient 
sepulchres of the simplest kind, that is to 
say, four slabs of stone set edgewise in the 
earth,” —ii. 261. 


The keystoned arch is far more an- 
cient than has been supposed. There 
appears to have been in the most re- 
mote periods three different kinds ; viz. 
one of stones projecting over each 
other, and cut within into curves; an- 
other by placing two stones against 
each other in a sharp angle, and bevil- 
ling them off at the top, so as to meet 
together in a broad ‘surface, and sup- 

rt each other, care being taken to 
Co them united by the pressure of 
an abutment. The third is that which 
occurs in the Treasury of Atreus at 
Mycene, and is thus described by our 
author ; 


*¢ There were about forty courses of ma- 
sonry in the whole building; of these the 
lower are about one foot ten inches in height, 
and composed of stones from four to seven 
feet long; above the great window the cor- 
ners are narrower than in the lower part of 
the building. This is the only complete 
specimen remaining of a mode of construc- 
tion peculiar to the early Greeks, and which 
was not uncommon among them. Its prin- 
ciple is that of a wall resisting a superincum- 
bent weight, and deriving strength and co- 
herence from the weight itself, which in 
fact seems to be no other than the principle 
of the arch. The same motive which sug- 
gested the circular form to the Cyclopean 
architect, or other inventor of this kind of 
subterraneous building, induced him also to 
curve the sides vertically, as they derived 
from that form an additional power of resist 
ance to the lateral pressure. The upper 
stone of the building ee been removed, and 
lies in fragments on one side of the aperture 
made by its removal, which admits a view 
of the chamber, from the surface of the 
ground above the treasury. This upper 
stone, which is hollowed below to form the 
apex of the parabolic curve of the chamber, 
was laid upon the upper course, like that 
course upon the next. In this part of the 
construction, therefore, the Treasury seems 
to have been built upon a principle different 
from that of the Treasury of Minyas at the 
Beeotian Orchomenus, of which there are 
remains sufficient to show that there was a 
great resemblance between the two build- 
ings, as might be presumed from their hav- 
ing been nearly of the same age, and intend- 
ed for the same purpose. Pausanias de- 
scribes the Treasury of Minyas as a circular 
edifice of stone, having a summit not very 
pointed; and he adds, that the upper stone 
of all was said to hold together the whole 
structure. The first part of his description 
appears to me to indicate that the Orcho- 
menian building was not subterraneous ; the 
second part, that it was not terminated above 
ina keystone; the latter peculiarity being, 
perhaps, a consequence of the former, and 
the building differing in both from the sub- 
terranean Treasury at Mycene, where the 
heavy external pressure was met by a lateral 
as well as a horizontal arch, and where the 
upper stone was simply superimposed, and 
kept in its place by the earth which lay 
upon it. It would seem, from the words of 
Pausanias, that the Treasury at Orchomenus 
was a more obtuse cone than that of My- 
cen.” 

To this account we beg to add, from 
the splendid new edition of Stuart’s 
Athens, vol. rv. that the reader will 
there see plates which illustrate this 
curious remain upon a large scale, and 
in a most satisfactory manner. What- 
ever may be the question concerning 
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the antiquity of the arch, the work 
quoted says, that the discovery of the 
construction here alluded to “‘ has prov- 
ed the very remarkable and interesting 
fact, that in its horizontal position at 
least the arch was clearly understood 
by the architect who designed these 
chambers, and was depended on as the 
essential principle of their construc- 
tion. The chamber was formed of so 
many horizontal rings, each of which 
hangs over the one beneath the re- 
quisite protection to form the curve, 
and most probably the form was pro- 
duced after the whole was erected, by 
cutting away the projecting angles. 
Each stone was found to be worked 
fair and concentric to the depth of 
three inches from the inner face of the 
dome; the remaining portion of the 
joint was less accurate, and often 
rough, but the deficiency was always 
supplied by small wedge-like stones 
driven into the interstices with great 
force, securing the concentricity of 
these stones in their whole depth. By 
a succession of these cylindrical rings 
in gradual diminution, the artist caleu- 
Jated on their resistance to the super- 
incumbent weight of earth purposely 
heaped on all sides, and relied on their 
well-secured concentricity for the du- 
rability of the interior form of his bold 
and novel invention.””—p. 30. 

That this is not the construction of 
the arch by radiated wedges, is evi- 
dent; but a very remarkable fact at- 
tached to it has been unnoticed ; name- 
ly, that it is precisely the construction 
used for church spires, of which there- 
fore it is the first known specimen. 
These are formed of concentric hori- 
zontal rings, diminishing upwards ; 
and we attribute resistance to a super- 
incumbent weight of earth in the Trea- 
sury of Atreus, to a principle different 
from that quoted. In short, the rings 
had little or no weight to resist, be- 
cause gravity acts in a perpendicular 
not oblique direction, and until the 
earth was placed above the top flat 
stone, the pressure was very trifling. 
The object, therefore, of the large su- 
perincumbent top-stone was to resist 
the weight above, and at the same 
time compress the concentric courses 
below more compactly together. It 
was evidently not a key-stone, which 
jams closely the radiating wedges. We 
therefore do not understand the follow- 
ing passage in the same light as Colo- 
nel Leake.—ii. 379. 
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‘¢The circular buildings called Tholi, 
which were common in Greece in a later 
age, appears to have been constructed nearly 
on the same principle as the Treasury of 
Minyas. Pausanias (Eliac. prior. c. 20) de- 
scribes the Philippicum of Olympia as. ter- 
minating in a brazen poppy, which united 
together all the Leams of the roof (curdec- 
po0s Toss Doxoss.)” 


Pliny renders Joxos by érabs. (Valpy’s 
Fundamental Greek Words, p. 73.) 
And whether a beam be of wood or 
stone, we understand it to be a conti- 
nuous piece. Ifa number of these be 
elevated in a conical form, they are 
pmeres from falling in by their tops 

eing let into a central knob or boss, 
If there be adopted a mode of produc- 
ing the preperty of continuity, or a sin- 
gle piece, by stones jammed and wedg- 
ed together, and resting till keyed upon 
a wooden centre,—then would a key- 
stone jam them together, and the same 
result ensue, as with wooden beams; 
and there can be little or no doubt, but 
that wooden constructions gave birth 
to most parts of architecture, afterwards 
executed in stone. It does not, there- 
fore, appear to us that the doxos or 
beams of Pausanias will apply to a 
vault composed of radiated stones. At 
the same time, it is worthy of reflec- 
tion, whether the prevention of coni- 
cal poles or rafters falling in by uniting 
their tops in a central boss, was not 
the simple archetype of the key-stone. 


Ges 
Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken. 
(Continued from p. 347.) 

THIS is an age in which vulgar 
thinking makes violent efforts to force 
its opinions into measures of state, by 
aid of clamour and party. The me- 
chanical agent is the venal public press. 
Mistaken and even pernicious as may 
be the proposed measures, palpably se- 
ditious as may be the motives, the ig- 
norance of the people in the science of 
politics and history is so great, or so 
disregarded, that what is called ‘* pub- 
lic opinion” is, in the estimation of 
philosophers, often deemed a danger- 
ous thing; the importunity of a child, 
impatient under pain, or clamorous for 
a toy. Whatever this public opinion 
(in reality that of particular newspa- 
pers) may be, it is nevertheless certain 
that Government is a profession, a bu- 
siness, which ought to be conducted 
upon abstract and scientific principles, 
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deviation from which must be accom- 
panied with general evil. Public opi- 
nion is therefore not to be preponde- 
rant, unless it be founded upon wisdom 
and experience, and such wisdom and 
experience are matters of scientific ac- 

ulsition ; and he who has never read 

acitus and the other philosophical 
historians, and through such neglect is 
ignorant of the sure though latent 
consequences of certain measures and 
events, is not qualified to give an opi- 
nion. If it has been asserted that his- 
tory is only an old almanack ; it has 
been happily replied, that an old alma- 
nack is necessary for making a new 
one ; and nothing is more self-evident, 
than that we can only judge of the fu- 
ture by the past, i. e. by history. 

The subject of these Abeiautin, a Bi- 
shop of sound principles, lived in times 
when extravagance of opinion had at- 
tained to such political power, as to 
defy all control short of military pre- 
ponderance. Had Elizabeth been the 
Sovereign of the seventeenth century, 
there would have been no civil war ; 
the people would have found, as their 
forefathers had done, that the wisdom 
of the Ministers guided public opinion, 
and that the latter was as little disposed 
to dictate in civil matters to the Queen, 
Burleigh, and Walsingham, as French 
Jacobinism would have been in mili- 
tary affairs to Buonaparte and his Mar- 
shals. 

James and Charles had no Ministers 
properly so called; and, in a scientific 
view, no statesman appeared again be- 
fore Cromwell. 

As matters were (to employ a hoinely 
figure), the boiling pot was not skim- 
med; the scum was intermixed with 
the broth, and the latter was spoiled. 
We are vindicated in using the word 
scum in a literary view, for assuredly 
there was neither reason nor science in 
the measures of the period alluded to. 
Mob notions excited the insurrection, 
and unconstitutional tyranny guided 
the attempt to suppress it. 

From an assimilation of this wretch- 
ed period of anarchy and misrule to 
certain phenomena of the present 
times, Mr. Bowles has, from public 
motives, incorporated, with his biogra- 
phical materials, the analogous charac- 
teristics ; and very properly so, for it is 
cettainly unworthy the ‘ march of in- 
tellect” in the nineteenth century to 
suppose that all national misfortunes, 
nay, fevers, and epidemic diseases, can 
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be remedied by the impoverishment 


and persecution of parsons. But such 
was absolutely the belief of the times 
to which Mr. Bowles alludes. It was 
seriously supposed, that if a man wor- 
shipped God in a surplice, or read his 
prayers out of a prayer-book, it brought 
down divine judgments upon the nation. 

With the exposure of such non- 
sense, nonsense so admirably depicted 
in Hudibras, Mr. Bowles commences 
his ingenious work. ‘To adduce some 
particulars. The present day is voci- 
ferous against public schools; but we 
praise God that we were ourselves 
educated at one, and can confirm from 
personal knowledge the truth of the 
following statements : 


‘¢The public and academic institutions of 
this country are one of the most effective 
means of furnishing those distinguished 
characters in the first ranks of English so- 
ciety,—the scholar, the gentleman, the 
Christian.—p. 27. 

‘¢ Certain good ladies have fears as to 
morals. There is infinitely more oppres- 
sion, and more immorality in private schools. 
—p. 28. 

te The advantages of the English mode 
of public education are not perceived by an 
anxious parent, till a son, sent a boy to 
Westminster, Eton, or Winchester, returns 
a manly and high-minded youth to his pa- 
rents, when this part of his education has 
been completed. He has now, by collision 
with others, been taught to estimate him- 
self justly. If his parents move in the 
highest stations of society, the edge of do- 
mineering vanity has been worn down; and 
nothing, in after life, appears of that con- 
ceit which is invariably found, when there is 
no collision of equal minds and equal station; 
though, afterwards, a due respect to station, 
when not arrogantly assumed on one side, 
will be always liberally and cheerfully grant- 
ed on the other. The fondest mother, re- 
marking the pleasing manners, the generous 
and frank mind, the scholarlike but unpe- 
dartic acquirements, the demeanour without 
conceit or awkwardness of a favourite son, 
will feel a tear of joy start to her eye, that 
his father was not deterred by the chimeras 
of tyranny, cruelty, &c. from giving his child 
that education which has produced the 
greatest men.” —i. 26. 

It is strange that a mode of educa- 
tion, which so moderates the pride of 
aristocracy, should be calumniated by 
persons who have a democratic bias, 
and who must know the interested 
partiality shown in private schools to 
the rich and great. But the truth is, 
it is an honourable distinction, and 
slandered by mean minds accordingly. 
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When men of genius write books, 
two things are certain, that new lights 
will be discovered, and the thinking 
bear no resemblance to common-place. 
From such a cause it is that authors 
are often known by their manner and 
style, though they write anonymously. 

Mr. Bowles, from the asylum which 
Hammond found at Sir John Packing- 
ton’s, very ingeniously presumes that 
he (Hammond) was the author of THE 
Wuote Duty or Man, a work 
which, adds Mr. B. 


** Has been always vituperated from that 
time to the present by pietists of a certain 
class. Rowland Hill says, ¢ it has no heart- 
work,’ ”’—p. 48. 


It is stated by Mr. Bowles, that 

‘¢ The instant his [Cromwell's] last breath 
left his frame, the whole isle was shaken by 
a hurricane, such as no man ever before re- 
membered.”"—p. 86. 


This was a very common omen, far 
older than the time of Cromwell, and 
not the only hurricane appertaining to 
the Protector’s mortal remains; for in 
a newspaper of the time of the Resto- 
ration®, is the following paragraph : 


‘<The people will observe that this tear- 
ing wind was on the same day (Dec. 7) that 
the House of Peers ordered the digging up 
of the carkasses of Oliver Cromwell, &c. 
who, as he was hurried out of the world 
with a signal tempest, hath another for as 
much of him as is left behind.” 


We shall add, for the gratification of 
our readers, a less known prodigy. The 
Mercurius Publicus, No. 4, Jan. 24— 
31, anno 1661, speaking of the sus- 

»ension of the carcases of Cromwell, 
momen and Bradshaw, at Tyburn, says, 


*¢ And now we cannot forget how at Cam- 
bridge, when Cromwell first set up for a re- 
bel, he, riding under the gallows, his horse 
curvetting, threw his cursed Highness out 
of the saddle just under the gallows (as if 
he had been turned off the ladder); the 
spectators then observing the place, and 
rather presaging the present work of this 
day, than the monstrous villainies of this 
day twelve years.” 


Our readers will recollect the dia- 
logue between Glendower and Hotspur, 
and properly appreciate these omens, 
which were common forgeries for po- 
litical purposes, and exposed authori- 





* Parliamentary Intelligencer, No. 51, 
Dec. 10—17, 1660. 


Gent. Mac. May, 1850. 
. 


tatively by the Magistracy. See Mer- 
cur. Pub. No. 42, Oct. 17—24, 1661. 

Great disputes have arisen about the 
authorship of the Elxwy BaosAun. It 
appears from Kennet, that 

*¢ The papers written in the King’s hands 
were entrusted to an Essex Minister, of 
Rayne, Mr. Edward Symmons, to convey 
them to a printer, but he, instead of so do- 
ing, committed them to a neighbour, which 
neighbour was Gauden, rector of Bocking, 
the next parish to Rayne. Mr. Symmons had 
been long dead, when Gauden made his 
claim to the work.”’—pp. 123, 125. 


We are much staggered by this 
anecdote, and (so far as we are compe- 
tent judges) are inclined to think, with 
Mr. Bowles, that Gauden mangled and 
interpolated the original, parts of which 
are however retained. 

Every body knows that Mr. Ellis 
has ascribed in his valuable Letters the 
decapitation of the King to the com- 
mon executioner, but Mr. Bowles 
quotes Lilly (p. 156) for the ascription 
of the nefarious act to Lieut.-Colonel 
Joice. One Spavin, who had been 
secretary to Cromwell, said to Lilly in 
confidence ; 

«Tt was Lieutenant Colonel Joice. I was 
in the room when he fitted himself for the 
work; sTOOD BEHIND him when he did it ; 
when done, went in again with him. There’s 
no man knows this but my master, Crom- 
well, Commissioner Ireton, and myself.’ ”— 
p- 156. 

Query, if this man ogee behind 
the executioner, was the “ tall soldier ” 
méntioned by Fuller as standing on 
the scaffold?” (Church Hist. cent.xvii. 
p. 236.) 

In p. 144, Mr. Bowles shows that 
the predestinarianism, enthusiastic ex- 
periences, and other visionary notions 
of Calvin and his followers, are actually 
plagiarisms from Thomas Aquinas !— 
pp. 143, 144. 

Among the ridiculous things of pu- 
ritanism is one, that they made it 2 
great sin to eat “‘ custard,” for which 
Mr. Bowles says, that he finds no 
better reason, than that it was an- 
ciently distinguished as ROYAL. (p. 
252.) ‘* Royal custard was probably a 
transmitted name,” says Mr. B. 

**It is well known that soon after the 
Parliamentary visitors came to Oxford, they 
had a meeting every week to consider cases 
of conscience, which was therefore not un- 
aptly nick-named the Scruple-Shop. The 
religious scruples were generally of this tri- 
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fling nature; but as to lying and murder- 
ing, there was no ‘‘scruple” at all, nor was 
the ‘* shop” ever troubled with a question 
of the kind. So in all ages are found those 
who place the essence of religion in *¢ strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels.” These 
nominal Christians sat or stood at the Lord’s 
Supper, because those whom they opposed 
kneit. They would have knelt, if the others 
had sat. The cap was idolatrous, because 
it was square, and the bread of the Church 
of Rome idolatrous because it was round /”” 
—p. 252. 

$¢ God’s commandments are ten! Puritan- 
ism, from the:times of Ames to Prynne, and 
the modern evangelists, has three great com- 
mandments; (+) Thou shalt not see or read 
a play! (2) Thou shalt not touch a card, 
whether in the spirit of gaming or not! (3) 
Thou shalt not go to a dance, however re- 
gulated.” 


We have heard that the officious- 
ness and interference of the Saints, as 
they are called, in the avocations and 
amusements of the inhabitants of one 
of the largest towns of Great Britain, 
has been so annoying, as to excite a 
determined spirit of resistance, which 
has completely overthrown their cause. 
Mr. Bowles observes (page 207), that 
these ‘‘ Solifidian shepherds” are shock- 
ing calumniators, and we could name 
two gentlemen of unblemished cha- 


racter and sound religious principles, 

who have been obliged to threaten 

en of that school with actions 
ib 


for libel. One of these clergymen was 
actually compelled to resign a curacy 
on account of his dealings in slander. 
That such an encroaching artifice of 
low cunning to establish a domineer- 
ing priestcraft, ought to be indignantly 
expelled from society, is manifest ; and 
it is equally clear that it is antichris- 
tian and uncharitable. The unwar- 
rantable and dangerous depreciation of 
morality, learning, and the arts and 
sciences, are other and as pernicious 
innovations. Yet with all these mons- 
trous errors, they claim, as Mr. Bowles 
observes (p. 253), infallibility! To 
prevent, therefore, such a mischievous 
propagation of folly, is the duty of the 
able and learned Clergy ; and, however 
unwelcome may be the task, they are 
not patriots or benefactors to the State 
if they shrink from it. A substitution 
of devotees and imbeciles for our sol- 
diers, sailors, scholars, and artists, 
would be an evil, which would expose 
us to conquest and ruin; yet such is 
the improvement which has emanated 
from the school of Wesley and Whit- 


field. Mr. Bowles, therefore, in step- 
ping forward as he has done, is entitled’ 
to the highest praise, and most hear- 
tily do we wish his work to have that 
influence and success which are justly 
due to his superior talents. 


——-Q 
Raine’s North Durham. 
(Concluded from page 323.) ; 

FROM a plan of the Charch of 
Holy Island Priory, we see that the 
original semicircular east end of the 
chancel, so indicative of early periods, 
was superseded by the usual square 
termination, because apparently the 
apsis did not harmonize with a cor- 
rect figure of the cross; but what is 
very unusual, the two eastern ends of 
the transepts were semicircular. The 
certainly were not coeval with the old 
fabric, for they are much larger than 
the first chancel. 

The stump of the old cross was 
called the Petting Stone, and newly 
married people were made to leap over 
it for come 155. 

The jumping is, we know, of Druid- 
ical origin. The term petting may be 
derived from the A.S. PeS®%:an, con- 
culcare, pedibus obterere. 

From the inventory of the goods, 
&c. of Sir William Reade, taken June 
21, 1604, it appears that the old knight 
had not a bottle of wine in his house. 
The miserable furniture for servants” 
bed-rooms is noted by Strutt in his 
** MannersandCustoms;”’ and it appears 
that the servants occupied five beds ar- 
ranged in two lofts, the séeads of which 
were valued at 6d. each only.—p. 178, 

The chopping knives of the scullery 
were made of wood, for one is described 
* as rotten.’"—p. 178. 

The inventory taken upon the death 
of William Swinhoe, in 1623, men- 
tions, 

‘¢ The kitchine, the milkhouse, the brew- 
house, the buttery [in which there were 
£ two silver boules, one silver salt and eleven 
silver spoones, 101. 10s. and no other plate 
is enumerated,] the cellar, the hall [where 
was, inter alia, ‘one pair of playeing ta- 
bles,”] the parlor [occupied by two beds], 
the stairfoot chamber, the grene chamber, 
the hartechoke chamber, the yallowe cham- 
ber, the middle chamber, the gallery cham- 
ber, and the long gallery.” —p, 187. 


From this statement, as well as 
others, it may appear how impractica- 
ble it is to appropriate the rooms of 
old castellated mansions and seats. 
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Weare inclined to think, that when 
urn- burial and cremation existed among 
the Britons, it denoted superior rank 
in the deceased ; for 

*¢ A barrow upon an eminence, which 
served as a place of execution for the castle 
of Bamborough in feudal times, was partly 
opened in the year 1817, and was found to 
contain numerous graves belonging to the 
British, or unconverted Saxon period. In 
some instances the skeletons were stretched 
at length, in graves made of thin stones; 
and in others the bodies had been reduced 
to ashes by fire, and the ashes themselves 
had been collected in rudely ornamented 
and sun-baked urns, which were found 
inverted in small square cavities of six 
stones each, just large enough to contain 
them.”—p. 188. 


In the Appendix, p. 115, we have a 
seal of David de Houburne, of an oval 
form, which is very unusual except 
with regard to ecclesiastics. The col- 
lection of seals in the book is curious. 

Speaking of the book, as a whole, 
there is to be found in it more genuine 
information concerning the articles of 
domestic furniture, in use among our an- 
cestors, than in any other work known 
tous: and to those who enjoy the inves- 
tigation of old manners and customs, 
the inventories alluded to are particu- 
larly interesting. It appears from them, 
that, generally speaking, there was a 
good deal of plate, and very little fur- 
niture in the rooms of the family; but 
a profusion of culinary and other uten- 
sils for those appertaining to the me- 
nage. As to chairs in bed-rooms, 
there were often none; and if they 
had chimnies, only a moveable grate. 
Window-curtains, drawers, carpets, 
and washing-stands, are not, accord- 
ing to our recollection, anywhere spe- 
cified ; and a warming-pan does not 


occur till 1604 (p. 177), and then was 
kept in the bed-room. Tongs appear 
as annexations of grates, without poker 
or shovel; and the family plate-chest 
was part of bed-room furniture (p. 


177). Stools were the substitutes for 
chairs in the principal sitting-room, 
in the proportion of even twenty of 
the former to two of the latter (ilzd) ; 
which were evidently intended, par 
distinction, for the husband and wife. 
In some old houses we have seen 
fixed benches or forms around the 
room.] Screens, maps, or trumpery pic- 
tures, and cupboards calculated to dis- 
play plate, were usual. Side-carpets, 
and others of cloth, occur in the bed- 
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chambers of ladies, but not, we think, in 
those of gentlemen. London, it seems, 
was famous for bedsteads of joiners’ 
work, which, with valances and cur- 
tains, were worth as muchas Gl. ; 
while humble close-stools were rated 
at only 6d. or 12d. each (177). We 
find a straw-bed under a feather-led, 
upon a frunk-bedstead ; damask table- 
cloths and napkins, and a particular 
kind of sheets called strokin-sheets, 
used for stretching out the dead (p. 178). 
Tables there were of various kinds; 
among these a “ drawinge-table,” of 
which we do not know the precise 
meaning ; perhaps it was one that 
would draw out, or be easily moveable. 
No fenders are mentioned. Farm- 
houses, in the modern acceptation, our 
ancient seats were; and setting aside 
certain denotations of state, as arms in 
the windows, hangings, armour and 
weapons on the walls, strong resem- 
blances may be seen in many dwell- 
ings of our present yeomanry. 

It has been a rule, since the days of 
Dugdale, to estimate local history by 
the quantity of record and manuscript 
which it contains. A gossiping su- 
perficial work may construe a place, but 
it will never parse it, and that is the 
hic hac hoc of topography. No man 
can estimate the possible advanta 
contingent upon publishing the title- 
deeds, and local characteristics of a 
town or district. Estates and chari- 
ties may be preserved to their right 
owners ; litigation may be prevented, 
and practicable improvements be sug- 
gested. A man cannot know too much 
of that which it is his interest to 
know. Mr. Raine’s book is one of the 
standard and valuable kind. 

: e 

Stuart’s Athens, New edition.—Vol. IV. 

(Resumed from vol. xcviit. i. p. 234.) 

WE proceed now to the account of 
that inestimable remain, Mycena. 
The plates are upon so large a scale, 
and so complete and extensive, that 
they afford the most satisfactory eluci- 
dation of the subject. Of course, they 
are accompanied by a Dissertation, 
which, like all the others in this work, 
is elaborate and judicious. 

Tt is well known that Pausafius 
ascribes the circuit of the walls and 
the gate of the Lious to the Cy- 
clops, who built for Pratus the w 
of Tirynthus. But ¢hree distinct modes 
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‘of construction are at present distin- 
-guishable in the walls of the Acro- 
polis, .al/ of which have indifferently 
been called Cyclopean ; and 


*¢ As has been observed, by the judicious 
Sir William Gell, and the accurate Col. 
Leake, the term Cyclopean can apply only 
to a very peculiar species, like that of 
Tirynthus, composed of huge masses of 
rock roughly hewn and piled up together, 
with the interstices at the angles filled up 
.by small stones . the other polygonal cou- 
structions are of a later date.’—p. 26. 


Who and what were the Cyclops, 
to whom these great works are as- 
cribed, has been discussed by Dr. 
‘Clarke * with his usual erudition; and 
he quotes Casaubon upon Strabo for 
the application by the ancients of all 
‘works remarkable for their magnitude 
to the Cyclops. He also supposes 
that they were the giants of the Sep- 
tuagint;{ a hint which we shall im- 
prove. We shall add to this, that 
even in the imperial wra of Rome, 
both Maximinus and Ferinus were 
nicknamed Cyclopes from large stature 
and savage disposition.§ These mat- 
ters being premised, we shall endea- 
vour to throw some new light upon 
the subject. 

The first of the heathen authors who 
mentions the Cyclops is Homer, who 
describes them (according to the phi- 
losopher’s scale) as having emerged 
from the hunting to the pastoral stage 
of society (but not the agricultural) 
withoyt Jaws ePeucrey, or the use of 
the plough (through subsistence upon 
‘the spontaneous fruits of the earth), 
and with caverns on the tops of hills 
for habitations.|| Cicero (in Verrem, 
Orat. x. |. v.) says that they occupied 
maritime coasts, that they might kill 
al]. thase who landed from ships, or 
imprison them in quarries, and carry 
the: cargo and goods to a pretoria 
domus.§ Pliny adds, that they were 
cannibals ; aad ie the following para- 
graph, that the Arimaspi were de- 
scribed as having only one eye in the 
-middle of the forehead ; a notion, not 
taken, as Dr. Clarke presumes, from 
a helmet with only one aperture, 
but according to Muretus and others, 





tT Id. 426. 
Ed. 


+» * Vol. vi. p. 449. 
t Id. 449, 
§ Histor. August. ii. 226, 244, 
Sylburg. 
il Odyss. ix. 
q Ibid. vii. c. 2. 
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from the custom of shutting one eye, 
to take better aim in archery.* That 
they first invented towers, i. e. for- 
tresses, is an affirmation of Aristotle ; + 
but Theophrastus ascribes it to the 
Tirynthians.t Taking all these ac; 
counts together, it is easy to under- 
stand the mythological tales of Ulysses 
and Polyphemus, and the architectural 
remains, without having recourse to 
the strange hypothesis of Rabaut de 
St. Etienne, that the Cyclopes were 
only personifications of volcanoes.— 
But the difficulty remains. Who were 
they, and whence did they derive 
their architectural knowledge? ‘They 
have been (erroneously) stated to have 
been contemporary with Abraham, 
who lived 1881 years before Christ ; 
but even were this true, M. Champol- 
lion and Sir William Gell have disco- 
vered that the arts of sculpture and 
architecture were in high perfection in 
Egypt during the time of Osortasen I. 
who began his reign in the year 2082 
before the commencement of our zra.§ 
The name of this king occurs on nu- 
merous monuments, even as far as 
Mount Sinai.|| The state of society 
is the next question; and it aids the 
other. Cluver says,q that Ceres is 
affirmed to have invented the art of 
raising and grinding corn in Attica, 
Italy, and Sicily, when the Hebrews be- 
gan to cultivate Palestine. The occu- 
pation of that country was posterior to 
the expulsion of the natives, and under 
circumstances hereafter presumed, ex- 
plains the passage of Homer before 
oa in which he says that the 
syclopes were not agriculturists. It is 
said too, in the chronological books, 
that the Canaanites arrived in Argolis 
in the year 1100 before Christ, and 
that Pratus, for whom the Cyclopes 
built Tyrins, lived on or about fifty 
years after the last date. These pre- 
mises lead us to the hypothesis now to 
be risked, viz. that these Cyclopes 
were of Phenicean or Canaanitish race, 
which inhabited the country between 
the Euphrates and the Jordan; ua- 
tions which, like the Cyclepes, are dis- 
tinguished in Scripture Ly the name of 
giants, and had fortified cities in the 
time of Moses, who lived in the year 
1510 before Christ, four hundred years 
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before the time of Proetus, in whose 
reign Tiryns is historically said to have 
been founded. Now by referring to 
the book of Numbers, c. xiii. we find 
in v. 28, 33, that the spies sent by 
Moses, brought him word back, that 
the cities were walled and very great, 
and held by the sons of Anak, who 
were giants. According, therefore, to 
the previous citations, Tiryns was not 
the first fortified town; nor the Cy- 
clopes, if they are either to be synoni- 
mized with the gian/s of Scripture, or 
Pheenicians, as Clarke supposes, any 
other than the exiles, who emigrated 
into Greece, and were descendants of 
the nations whom, from Joshua (xiii. 
12) we find ** Moses did smite and 
cast out.” The style of the ornaments 
and decorations of the columns at My- 
cene is also Persepolitan, Asiatick, 
and Egyptian.* Moreover, we assume 
that the Cyclopes in manners and ha- 
bits resembled the barbarous nations 
whom Moses expelled; and, after 
their landing in Sicily and the coasts 
of Italy, the Algerine corsairs of the 
present day ; concerning the Treasury 
of Atreus, it was evidently lined with 
brazen plates; and it is noticeable, 
that Danae, who was confined in a 
similar tower, was a niece of Proetus! 
It seeins from Diodorus (quoted p. 27,) 
that such subterranean structures were 
deemed places of safe retreat under 
danger. 

We have a further reason for being 
copious upon this subject. Goquet 
doubts the antiquity of these remains, 
because 


*<It seems difficult to imagine, that edi- 
fices which display even in their rude state 
a certain degree of perfection in their con- 
struction, should have been erected prior to 
the invention of the plane, the saw, the 
gimblet, the square, and the mode of erect- 
ing the perpendicular by means of a weight 
attached to the end of a cord, and which 
are attributed bynumerous ancient authors to 
Dedalus, And indeed there is some reason 
to doubt, whether all these instruments, so 
useful in the erection of edifices of magai- 
tude and intricacy’ of construction, were 
known at so early a period to the Greeks ; 
for Homer, although he enumerates many 
tools, such as the axe with a double edge, 
plane, gimblets, the level, and a rule for 
regulating the timbers, never mentions & 
square, Compass, or saw.” 





* According to Denon (Plates), the zig- 
zag ornament accompanies the planisphere 
of Tentyra and other Egyptian remains, 
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The fallacy of this argument is con~ 
spicuous. The plane, saw, gimblet, 
double edged axe, and compass, are the 
tools of carpenters, not masons, and 
Homer describes only those of the 
former; but were this not the case, 
the question is not what tools were 
known to the Greeks, but to the 
Egyptians, whence Daedalus derived 
his knowledge; and certain it is that 
the obelisk of the Lateran is ascribed 
to the 19th century before the Chris- 
tian xra.* The particulars recorded 
concerning the erection of the temple 
of Solomon in the Bible, by Hiram 
king of Tyre (a presumed fellow- 
countryman of the Cyclopes), are, in 
our opinion, the best references con- 
cerning the art and tools used by the 
Cyclopean masons. Now, according 
to our translation, the compass, plane, 
and line are mentioned by Yeats 
(xliv. 13), the plumb-line by Amos 
(vii. 7,8), and the saw by Isaiah (x. 
15), and, as used for stones, 1 Kings, 
vii.9. It is very true that Pliny says 
it was made a rule to determine the 
ancientry of things, according as they 
are or are not mentioned by Homer; 
but the exceptions to this rule, particu- 
larly with regard to subjects not Gre- 
cian, is manifest. 

In an excellent dissertation on the 
Greek Theatre, we find, that 


‘¢ J. W. Bankes, Esq. has discovered at 
the theatre of Scythopolis in Syria, a very 
complete example of the eccheia chambers 
under the seats, with a gallery of communi- 
cation affording access to each chamber fur 
the purpose of arranging and modulating 
the vases.”"—p. 40. 


Concerning the difficult and least 
known part of the Greek Theatre (the 
scene or stage part), the most intelli- 
gible method of understanding it is to 
consult a model of that of Hercula- 
neum, which is entirely conformable 
to the excellent verbal description given 
in pp. 41—43. 

Of the fragments we have only room 
to recommend notice of the beautiful 
capitals of columns. The ceiling of 
the Temple of Theseus was heavy and 
tasteless, although it harmonizes with 
the Doric, an order which did not 
seem to admit of light and elegant 
ceilings. The newly discovered temple 
at Cadachio in Corfu is a hexastyle 
(as restored), and from the shafts of the 
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columns being of one piece, the sim- 
plicity of the capital, and other circum- 
stances, is of remote Doric. 

We leave this volume with sincere 
approbation of the execution ; and we 
can confidently assure our readers, that 
the whole work, as an improved edition 
of Stuart’s Athens, exceeds its preten- 
sions, instead of disappointing expec- 


tation. 
—}—- 


Speech of Viscount Palmerston, in the House 
of Commons, March 10, 1830, on mov- 


ing for papers respecting the relations of 
England with Portugal. 8vo pp. 50. 


INTERFERENCES, in regard to 
the succession to thrones, resemble, ac- 
cording to history, ** the beginnings of 
strife,” unless there be a previous mili- 
tary ascendancy. In the present case, 
the question is not whether Don Miguel 
ought to have elevated himself from 
Regent to Sovereign, but whether he 
ought to have been put in the former 
situation at all. If Don Pedro was to 
continue Sovereign, a Council of Re- 
gency would have been the fittest mea- 
sure. Be this as it may, the matter is 
now one which can only be settled by 

wer. Lord Palmerston seems to 
think that such power ought to have 
been exercised by us, and if so, Portu- 
gal must have become virtually a _pro- 
vince of England. Such a measure 
would have produced a resistance from 
the powers on the Continent, another 
‘war, or other consequences; such an 
acquisition might have been buying 
gold too dear. To us, the subject seems 
to present nothing but a choice of evils. 
‘Whether our neutrality has thrown 
Portugal into the arms of Spain, as 
Lord Palmerston contends, depends 
upon circumstances and anticipations 
of which we are not qualified to give 
an opinion. We only know that the 
Speech, in its literary character, confers 
great credit upon the noble author. 


—-@&— 


Letter to a Friend in Paris. By one of the 
Minority on Lord Palmerston’s Motion. 
Svo. pp. 20. 

THIS pamphlet considers Portugal 
as a country unsusceptible ofa free con- 
stitution (p. 6.) The best part of the 
book is the representation of the change 
of principles introduced by Mr. Can- 
ning, and the following paragraph : 


*¢ There is a common-sense class growing 
up in France and in England. The mem- 
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bers of this class are desirous of steering an 
impartial course between prescription and 
innovation—between the prejudices of the 
aristocracy and the passions of the mob, 
They are desirous of maintaining constitu- 
tional and limited monarchy, as more suited 
to the conservation of genuine liberty than 
any more extreme form of government. 
They are advocates for amelioration and 
improvement, and for correcting ‘ the wis- 
dom of our ancestors’ by the stores of mo- 
dern science and improved opinions.” — 
p. 19. 


—&-- 


History of the ancient Town and Borough of 
Hertford. By Lewis Turnor, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 502. Austin, Hertford. 

SOME accounts ascribe a British an- 
cientry to Hertford, by making it the 
Durocobriva of that people, a town 
possessed by the Trinobantes, and the 

urobriva of Antoninus. Camden, 
however, assigns this station to Red- 
bourn (p. 3). Thus our author. We 
find, however, from Richard of Ciren- 
cester, that Durobris, Duroprovis, and 

Duroprovis, is placed at Rochester : and 

that the copy of Antoninus in Gough’s 

Camden applies Durocobrivis to Dorn- 

ford or Brigcasterton, or, as Horsley, to 

Dunstable. It is said, too, that a Ro- 

man road crossed the Lee at this place, 

and was denominated the Ermine- 
street. But this is a loose appellation, 
which seems to have been applied to 
various vie militares. However this 

may be, it is evident, from the 146 

burgesses or crown tenants mentioned 

in Domesday, and the synod held there 

in the seventh century, that it was a 

place of high note in the Anglo-Saxon 

zra. Edward the Elder erected a cas- 
tle, which varied from the usual form 
of such Anglo-Saxon fortresses, in not 
being placed upon a tumulus, but be- 
tween three rivers, the waters of which- 
would, by means of a moat, completely 
insulate the site. In Mr. Surtees’s Dur- 
ham we find frequent mention of this 
kind of fortifications, as not unusual in 
the north, and substitutes for more ela- 
borate castles. Except the fragments 
of a Norman castle, Hertford has little 
or no vestiges of antiquity. This cir- 
cumstance must account for the brevity 
of our notice. Mr. Turnor has given 
every historical and statistical matter 
connected with the town, and the 
work may be truly called elegant and 
judicious. It has evidently been com- 
piled with much attention ; nostatement 
appears to have been taken upon trust, 
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nor any fact recorded without the best 
evidence of authenticity in the power 
of the author to collect, often from 
conflicting testimony. The — 
cal sketches are ably digested. e do 
not, however, extract from the work, 
because, we repeat, there is nothing 
peculiar in the incidents, which adds 
anything new to the stock of our na- 
tional archeology. The volume does 
credit to the Hertford press ; and the 
embellishments by Messrs. Storer are 
very neat and satisfactory. 


— an 


Revenues of the Church of England. By - 


George Coventry. 8vo. pp. 205. 


TINKERING in Church matters 
has been recently much in vogue, partly 
from folly and partly from ignorance. 
It is of no moment whether a predial 
tax is to be paid to a man in black ora 
man in brown, for paid it must and 
will be; nevertheless a golden age is to 
follow the payment of it toa man in 
brown. Of such politicians no less 
than three are now before us: this au- 
thor, and Messrs. Hanbury and Mar- 
shall. We will do Mr. Coventry the 
justice to own, that he has taken the 
utmost pains to make out a case, but 
we shall show that it is founded upon 
fulse premises, and ignorance of politi- 
cal economy and finance. His whole 
work turns upon the two following 
points, viz., that the poor might be 
maintained out of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and the revenue of the state be 
also augmented. Now both these po- 
sitions are false. Mr. Coventry, in p. 
112, says, 

‘** Leaving other branches of the Clergy 
out of the questiun, the revenues of the 
Bishops alone would gladden the hearts, and 
maintain in comparative comfort, upwards 
of a hundred thousand indigent poor, who 
now pine away a miserable existenee, while 
their christian teachers live in all the luxury 
and profusion incident to noblemen of inde- 
pendent fortune.” 


We have had the same nonsense 
brought before us by Dr. Highmore, 
(see our vol. xcv. part ii. p. 603), and 
defy Mr.Coventry, or any other person, 
to deny the validity of our position.— 
Providence has ordained that, whatever 
be the wealth ofa nation, that wealth 
must be spent upon the population ; and 
support of the poor out of the eharch- 
revenues will not bring them one far- 
thing more than they already receive, 
because what they would gain in that 
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way would only be taken out of the 
pockets of their fellows. Suppose two 
persons, of 1000/. a year each, whom 
we shall distinguish by the letters A and 
B, to be neighbours. Oue (A.) spends 
his income upon his pleasures. His 
money is dispersed among tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and artizans of various 
kinds; and moreover, by his luxuries, 
he upholds that foreign commerce from 
which we derive our naval means of 
defence, and our customs and excise 
revenue ; which, under Mr. Coventry’s 
pauper-priesthood, must otherwise be 
drawn from the landed interest alone, 
and thousands of useful sailors must be 
thrown back upon the population ; for 
be it remembered, that luxury is the 
sole support of foreign commerce. 

B, the other neighbour, is, as Mr. 
Coventry desires, a potatoe Christian. 
He spends only 50/. per ann. out of his 
thousand, and disperses the rest in cha- 
rities. The donees lay out their bene- 
factions also among tradesmen of a dif- 
ferent kind, and these last only gain 
what the luxury tradesmen have lost. 
Peter is only robbed to pay Paul. 

Now let us compare the public good 
done by the two parties, A and B. The 
latter (B,) Mr. Coventry’s potatoe 
Christian, starves all the luxury and 
comfort tradesmen, and who!e hosts of 
useful manufacturers and seamen, who 
create the wealth and form the defence 
of the nation, for the purpose of collect- 
ing round his house an idle mob, ready 
to become robbers, if the boon is with- 
held; in philosophical language, only 
makes pauperisin desirable, and so aug- 
ments it. 

Now, whether a man is a Bishop, 
and lives like a Lord, or a commoner, it 
is, so far as concerns public benefit, of 
uo more consequence than is the fine 
or coarse cloth of his coat. 

Thus far for Mr. Coventry’s first po- 
sition ; now for his second, the exone- 
ration of the people by the abolition of 
the ecclesiastical revenues. Of course 
we are not alluding to mere spoliation ; 
we pre-suppose indemnity,and not pick- 
ing pockets. 

The property of the Church is in its 
endowments private or corporate; and 
that stands in the same situation with 
regard to Government as estates left for 
charitable uses. It is only legalised 


benefaction, which, through being pri- 
vate property, is marketable. Of course, 
the holders of advowsons, lay impro- 
priations, church-lands, &c., becayse 
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the donations cost the state nothing, 
but were taken from private property, 
are entitled to indemnification. Let us 
see the result by figures. 

Take the revenues of the Church at 
eight millions per annum. This sum at 
fourteen years purchase (the usual price 
of tithes,) would cost one hundred and 
twelve millions. The interest of that 
sum at four per cent. is four millions 
four hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds per annum, which must be 
paid for either by general taxation to 
that amount, or subtraction from the 
confiscated property. The sum re- 
maining is three millions five hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds perannum ; 
out of that sum is again to be subtracted 
the money at present paid in land-tax, 
poor-rates, and parochial assessments. 
Take the clear residue at two millions, 
and the number of clergy at fifteen 
thousand ; the portion per head is about 
133/. per annum each. Now, what 
sort of education are men likely to re- 
ceive, to whom no higher emolument 
can be prospective. Scholars and gen- 
tlemen are completely banished from 
the profession. But matters will not 
g0 on quite so smoothly as stated.— 
Every body knows, that what is saved 
in tithes is added to the rent; and the 
final result will, according to experi- 
ence, be only gaining a loss; that 1s, if 
1l. be saved in tithes, thirty shillings 
will be added in rent ; ‘‘ for,” said the 
Devonshire farmer, ‘* if they take away 
the tithes from the parsons, where will 
they go to? to the landlord to be sure ;” 
a if the whole ecclesiastical income 
were sequestered without indemnity to- 
morrow, and the clergy sent to the 
workhouse, then would all the rents 
be immediately raised at least to the 
fall amount of the abolished tithes ; 
and the maintenance of the clerical 
paupers would be superadded to the 
poor-rates. We shall only observe, 
that the subject of tithes has undergone 
the most solemn consideration of the 
first statesmen and lawyers, and that no 
other result than mere commutation, 
mere change of proprietors, could pos- 
sibly be expected; for tithes and pa- 
rochial taxes neither are nor ever were 
any other than deductions from rent.— 
That want of demand is the cause of 
the present low prices is proved by the 
high rent and burdens borne by the 
landed interest, without a murmur, 
during the war. 

As to Mr. Coventry’s imputations 
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concerning the ease and Juxury in which. 
clergymen live, we deny the fact, as to 
the main body. Since they were al- 
lowed to marry, they have had a provi- 
sion to make for families, and are na- 
turally and fairly desirous of maintaining 
a respectable appearance. Adam Smith 
has settled the distinction between the 
austere and liberal system of manners ; 
and in Mr. Mackey’s Constitution of 
the Church, Mr. Coventry will see that 
the austere system, which he so advo- 
cates, would inevitably detach all the. 
rich and educated from the Establish- 
ment; or from any other system that 
professed Puritanism. We assure Mr. 
Coventry that we speak only as men of 
business. We believe it absurd to think 
that the tithes could be taken from the 
clergy, and the rents of the landlord not 
be proportionally augmented ; and if es- 
tates subject to tithes are bought so 
much cheaper in consequence, such an 
abolition isa benefit to the landlord, 
for which he never gave an equivalent. 
And so short-sighted are Mr. Coventry 
and his brother reformers, that they 
totally forget the enormous addition to 
ministerial influence which the substi- 
tution of governmental stipends would 
naturally bring with it. 

The truth is, that the press groans 
with publications, recommending ple- 
beian thinking and plebeian habits ; 
which, if acted upon, would produce 
only incalculable mischief, and finally, 
on that account, be at last expelled by 
military despotism, and a recoil of pro- 
fligacy. So says the unerring voice of 


History. 
— 
The History of Chivalry and the Crusades. 
By the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. M.R.S.L. 
2 vols. 16mo. (Constable's Miscellany.) 


AS address and manners distinguish 
a gentleman from a peasant, so chi- 
wey elevated a warrior above a barba- 
rian. The extraordinary part of it is, 
that all its virtues were produced with- 
out intellectual cultivation. . I: was 
taught by drill, articles of war, courts 
martial, pride, and sympathy. Every 
body acquainted with service, knows 
that the similar necessities and suffer- 
ings of soldiers, whether acting toge- 
ther or against each other, beget a 
common feeling, which, out of duty, 
causes them to sympathise with each 
other ; indeed the possible contingency 
of severe suffering from wounds, fa- 
mine, or captivity, suggests to reason 
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the prudence of divesting war of un- 
necessary brutality; of fighting not to 
murder oe to conquer. In the Middle 
Ages arms was the profession of the 
gentleman, and that profession could 
alone be dignified by those beautiful 
virtues which constituted chivalry. 
We are not, however, to confound the 
beau ideal of romance, with the sober 
reality of history. There was much 
violence and coarseness in real life ; for 
example, feudal rapine, abduction of 
females, oppression of the poor, and 
contempt of civilization and the arts 
and sciences. So far as regards the 
conduct towards the female sex, the 
remark of Ducange, that it grew out 
of the reverence paid to women among 
the northern nations is unquestionable, 
and it is to be remembered that the 
characteristic excellences of Chivalry, 
generosity, courage, fidelity, senti- 
ment, and address, are those which the 
daughters of Eve most admire. When 
women are indispensably and insepa- 
rably necessary to the domestic happi- 
ness of the other sex, the qualities 
which conciliate their affections are 
of course studied, and to this cause 
we ascribe many of the essential qua- 
lities of Chivalry, indeed of civiliza- 
tion in general; for it is well known, 
that the barbarism or refinement of 
a nation may be estimated by its 
conduct towards women. Providence 
seems to resent all unseeml mea 
ment or hard usage of x en 3 for 
Col. Leake says (Morea i. 50.) that 
through bad living and out-door avo- 
cations, he only saw one perfect model 
of beauty, in face and figure, through- 
out all Greece. We have entered into 
this discussion, because we think, that 
Mr. Stebbing attributes too much to 
religion, and too little to circumstauces, 
in his analysis of Chivalry; and know 
that neither Robertson or other eminent 
writers give us that clear insight into 
the rationale and influences of Chi- 
yalry, which we derive from the Chro- 
nicle of Froissart, and the Tales of St. 
Palaye. If religion had been causative 
of Chivalry, lade and penances 
would have been rendered unnecessary 
by moral influences; bat it had onl 
that connexion with the subject, whic 
the rod or the cane has with education, 
or the whip with driving. 

- Mr, Stebbing, professionally, has a 
bias towards homily in his philoso- 


phizing, but with no inconsiderable 
Gent. Mac. May, 1830. 
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success. The masterly policy and sub- 
tlety of the Romish Church, in insti- , 
tuting pilgrimages, is most ably exhi- 
bited in the following passage :— 


*¢ The Church had, as it has been said, 
introduced the custom of assigning a jour- 
ney to the Holy Land, as one of the most 
efficacious penances which could be in- 
flicted; and, supposing that any bodily in- 
fliction or service could blot out the me- 
mory-of guilt, or atone for its commission, 
no penance, perhaps, could be so reasonabl 
recommended as that of pilgrimages. I 
know of nothing so likely to bow down a 
proud spirit, and soften it into a deep and 
purifying thought, as a long distant journey. 

here is no heart proof against the solemn 
influences of solitude among strange and 
impressive scenes, The confidence which 
it has in itself, and in which its contempt 
for the future was entrenched, gradually gives 
way among them. The new forms, under 
which nature presents herself, are so many 
proofs, that there is an existence and a 
power, of which in the thoughtless uni- 
formity of the past, it had received no idea, 
and with that new consciousness, rushes in 
a train of feelings, which, if not the same, 
are nearer than most others to those in- 
spired by religion. For this effect of the 
long and often perilous journey, which he 
prescribed, the priest might look with some 
degree of confidence; and, no doubt, expe- 
rience taught him, that the hardiest of his 

nitents was not likely to come back from 

yria with a mind unimpressed: with the 

sentiments he wished to inspire. Other 
advantages also presented themselves in fa- 
vour of this kind of penance. To the na-' 
tural influence of the journey, through wild 
and distant countries, was added, that of 
the example of many devout and enthusi- 
astic wanderers. At every stage of his route 
the traveller was sure to meet one or more of 
these humble palmers, either hastening to, 
or returning from, the Holy City. ‘Their 
humility, self-denial, and constant prayer, 
were powerful appeals to the haughty soul of 
the unwilling pilgrim. Generally, also, he 
was, by the nature of his expedition, far se- 
parated from his former companions, His 
proud knights and splendid retinue no longer 
followed him as a gay and gallant noble ;' 
and if they accompanied him, it was to be 
worshippers, like himself, at the Saviour’s 
sepulchre.”—177, 

Of the abuses of Pilgrimage, the 
Romances of Reynard the Fox fur- 
uish very amusing illustrations; and it 
should be remembered, that sovereigns 
patronized crusades, that they might 
exhaust abroad that feudal military 

wer which it was dangerous to have 
inactive at home, and might also wear 
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out the pecuniary resources of their 
chieftains. 

We willingly concede to Mr. Steb- 
bing tlie praise of all that can be done 
upon this subject,. so far as regards ge- 
neral history. But it is not possible to 
give an accurate character of Chivalry 
by general history. It is as erroneous 
as to suppose that the skeleton of a 
beautiful woman can give a just repre- 
sentation of her living person. Details 
of romantic action and picturesque 
feeling, such as distinguish St. Palaye’s 
writings, can alone give to the subject 
commanding interest. To discuss it 
in the manner of philosophy and ge- 
neral history, is only to treat Poetry 
as if it were Algebra. 

—-o— 
The Foreign Review and Continental Miscel- 
lany, No. X. 

_I. THE Life of Ignatius Loyola — 
He appears to have been an unphilo- 
sophical fanatic, who did not see that 
the passions, senses, and conformation 
of man show that he was never intended 
by Providence to be a mere devotee; 
and that Heaven could not possibly be 
a lunatic asylum, intended only for de- 
ranged and odd people. We havea 
proof from this very dangerous society, 
the Jesuits, what an edifice of mischief 
an enthusiast may be ignorantly found- 
ing, for it seems, that the present cha- 
racter of the society 

‘¢is not such as it was designed by Loyola 
in the fervour of his first sincerity, but as it 
was moulded, and perfected, and stamped by 
Laines and his successors.” —p. 321. 


Il. The Plays of L. B. Picard.— 
We enjoy the humour of Moliere ; but 
these plays of Picard seem to us, as to 
incident, unintelligible harlequinade ; 
and as to wit, only making faces. 


III. Baron Cuvier.—This is an ex- 
cellent article. There were unques- 
tionably animal existences long before 
that of man, and fossil conchology has 
incontestibly proved 

“¢ that not only the productions of the 
land have been changed by the revolutions 
which have taken place on the surface of the 
globe, but that the sea itself, the chief agent 
in most of these revolutions, has changed its 
inhabitants.” —p. 361. 

_ In common sense, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the pabulum of animals 
must be pre-existent to their formation. 
It is also evident that, as Mr. Granville 
Penn states, a violent disruption of the 
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crust of the earth must have ensued be- 
fore a basin was provided for the wa- 
ters, (see Gen. i. 6) and that all geolo- 
gists admit the present surface to have 
been the bottom of the antediluvian 
sea; occurrences of two distinct and 
remote periods. Cuvier maintains (see 
p. 362) that there is no trace of the for- 
mer existence of mammiferous animals, 
in the chalk formation and the strata of 
anterior date, only of cold-blooded rep- 
tiles, and the amphibious class. Under 
admission of these’ facts, namely, the 
marine origin of the present earth, the 
absence of mammalia, and the tempera- 
ment of the blood in the present hu- 
man race, we entertain the greatest 
doubts concerning the pretended disco- 
very of human antediluvian skeletons, 
hyznas, &c. Cuvier has found the 
fossil human skeleton of Scheuchzer to 
be only that of a gigantic salamander, 
and all the human remains of Spallan- 
zani to be only those of ruminating 
animals (p. 356). The Guadaloupe 
skeleton has been shown to be of re- 
cent date, and as to the bones in the 
Durfort cavern, Kosritz quarries, &c.; 
they are found to be in a broken scat- 
tered state, which could not have en- 
sued through submersion ; and if the 
antediluvian earth was the bottom of 
the present sea, ¢here alone can antedi- 
luvian fossils and human skeletons be 
sought. In our opinion, the Mosaic 
cosmogony is not substantially at va- 
riance with the geological discoveries. 
It states that the several processes of 
creation took place in successive days; 
but there neither were, nor could have 
been, days or other denotations of time 
till after the fourth day, when the orbit 
of the earth was fixed (see Gen. i. 19). 
The word day can therefore only mean 
distinct intervals, In the beginning 
the earth is stated to have been “ inva- 
sible and unfurnished,” the Hebrew of 
our “* without form and void” in the 
translation. In the first day there was 
light, but no appearance of the solar or 
lunar bodies; in the second, an atmo- 
sphere was formed; in the third, the 
waters subsided into a basin, and vege- 
tation commenced ; in the fourth, the 
earth was placed in her orbit, to secure 
a successiou of seasons, and the sun and 
moon and stars appeared ; in the fifth 
day, fish and reptiles and birds were 
created ; in the sixth, followed the ter- 
restrial beasts and animals. After these 
tage creations man came the last. 

‘ow, taking geological phenomena in 
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comparison with the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony on abroad scale, (the only proper 
one, because the effects of volcanoes, 
inundations, hurricanes, and other ex- 
traordivary interventions, are unknown) 
there is no reasonable ground, in our 
judgment, for disputing, as_to main 
points, Cuvier’s theories. The only 

uestion is, whether man did exist be- 
ore the deluge? If the surface of the 
antediluvian world resembled the pre- 
sent, (and we have read that it only 
differed from it in neither having moun- 
tains or rain,) then it may be pre- 
sumed that man was co-existent with 
the Mosaic date of his creation ; for as, 
in a physiological view, insects and ani- 
mals were formed to subdue vegetation, 
so man also followed to suppress the ex- 
uberance of living beings, creation al- 
ways progressing in an ascendant scale. 
So far from finding the Bible to be dis- 
proved by philosophy, we never found 
this event ensue, except from human 
misconception of its meaning, which 
mischief has been saddled upon philo- 
sophy; in the present instance with 
base treatment of a very enlightened 
and excellent man. 


1V. New Science and ancient Wis- 
dom of the Italians.—This is an excel- 
lent disquisition ; but we can only take 
points. 

“« The alleged blindness of Homer, Vico 
considers to have arisen from the blindness 
of the rhapsodists, hence called opangos ; 
and it is stated, that the Iliad and Odyssey 
denoting different states of society, the two 
poems could neither be coetaneous nor the 
works of the same author.” —p. 383. 


We should think that the language, 
as accordant or otherwise, in conteim- 
porary style, words, and dialect, might 
settle that question; for the poetical 
language of Shakspeare and Spenser is 
not that of Dryden or Pope. 


V. Rudhart’s Life of Sir Thomas 
More. By far the best work upon the 
subject, though written by a foreigner. 
Among the eccentricities of the serio- 
comic Chancellor are the following : 


*¢ He espoused Jane, eldest daughter of 
John Colt, Esq. of Newhall, Essex. This 
gentleman had three daughters, and More 
was attached to the second: he notwith- 
standing proposed to the eldest, fearful lest 
she would Le pained on her younger sister be- 
ing married before herself.” —p. 394. 

As to his second wife, it seems also, 
that he had not the least thought of 
marrying her, but on the contrary was 
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en to ask ber for a friend (p. 396 
Te rence is, that Sir Passi ad 
never in love in his life;. that is to say, 
his reason, or cold law-book noddle, so 
preponderated over his imagination, 
that he never indulged himself in those 
agreeable and romantic associations 
which constitute the idolatry denomi- 
nated Love. 


VI. The Comedies of Calderon de la 
Barca.—He was a Spanish poet, a- 
bounding in pathos and sentiment o 
the first character. 


VII. Ecclesiastical Power in France. 
The object is to show that the priestly 
struggle for complete ascendancy, and 
political and temporal power in France, 
ina great measure engendered the disgust 
which aided the Revolution, ‘and has 
demoralized the country. The English 
Saints of the present day are aiming at 
the same domination, and the Liberals, 
who kuow the results, are laughing at 
them in their sleeves. Certain it is, 
that perversions of Christianity, for the 
purpose of propagating inconsistent and 
unphilosophical theories, are shown in 
all history to be discountenanced and 
punished by Providence; reason bein 
the only human agent of temporal well 
being. ' 

Among the Continental Literary In- 
telligence, in p. 539, we havea short 
enumeration of curious relics, re- 
cently found at various places in Italy. 
Among these are the following rare 
articles : 

«* Burnt vases, called salicerni, (which 
there is reason to suppose the ancients broke 
in pieces before they threw them on the fu- 
neral pile of parents or friends), cups of ex - 
treme rarity, being white and varnistied on 
the inside tike fine porcelain, while the out- 
side exhibits figures painted in red on a black 
ground; playthings found near the skele- 
tons of two children; a large vessel, full of 
eggs, discovered at the feet of a human ske- 
leton; many admirable pictures, and some 
extraordinary glass vessels.”—p. 539. 


In p. 540 is some very interesting 
and important intelligence concerning 
the ancient history and arts of Egypt, 
and the progress made in deciphering 
the hieroglyphics. 

Among the Princeof Canino’s Etrus- 
can vases, mention is made of one 
which is inscribed with the names of 
two artists, one accompanied with 
EFPA®E or ETPA®ZE ; the other with 
ETIOIEI or ENIOIELEN. The former 
being presumed to denote the painter, 
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the. other the potter. We are not satis- 
fied with this explanation. Two sta- 
tues of satyrs were found near Gensano, 
rfect fac-similes of each other in size 
and form, both being inscribed ETIOIET. 
In both these statues the ETIOIEI is, 
therefore, understood to mean that they 
were copies of the same original, On 
this account we are inclined to think 
that the. Eypa}s denoted the original 
painter, and the Evroses the copyist. 

For these new discoveries we are in- 
debted to the Archeological Institute 
of Rome; and so promising and valua- 
ble are their communications likely to 
be, that 

*6 Several distinguished scholars and lovers 
of the arts, residing in this country, have 
-eaused their names to be subscribed at the 
London agent's (Mr. Rodwell, New Bond- 
street, ) as Members of the ‘ Roman Institute 
di Correspondenza Archzologica.’ ” 

Weare happy to continue our respect 
for this excellent Miscellany. 


—@—- 
ta Historica ; or, Illustrations of Eng- 


Ex 
isk 8vo. pp. 108. Sa- 


lish History, Part 1. 

muel Bentley. 

THE commencement of this work 
will be hailed by every true antiquary 
with the utmost satisfaction and plea- 
sure; and, if carried on to any extent, 
it will become one of the most va- 
luable collections in the whole archzo- 
logical library.. The editors in their 
preface state it to be their laudable 
purpose to form.a ‘‘ Rymer’s Foedera” 
for private and domestic articles, a di- 
vision which Rymer thought it neces- 
sary to omit in his voluminous work *, 
‘but upon which important branch of 
4nformation a majority of our histo- 
rians have evinced a pasubdile defi- 
ciency. 

** An intimate acquaintance with the 
manners and customs, the literature, the 
_ arts, and, in a word, with the moral condi- 
tion of society, is however indispensibly ne- 
cessary to an Historian: for it is his pecu- 
liar province to probe the motives of hu- 
man actions; and, unless he is capable of 
judging of men by the standard of contem- 
porary opinion, of appreciating the agency 
by which events have been produced, and of 
viewing the times of which he writes as 
they were seen by those who lived in them, 





‘ ® There are some volumes of his collec- 
tions in the British Museum, containing 
such articles as he did not consider of a na- 
ture sufficiently public. 
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‘his opinions will be often erroneous, and his 


conclusions false.” 


Of such utility as a ‘* Foedera” for 

rivate matters, the present collection 
1s doubtless calculated to becume ; but 
we imagine we shall be giving our 
readers a better idea of the nature of 
the miscellany (as shown in the present 
sample), by comparing it to a new 
series of the Antiquarian Repertory. 
We can readily conceive the unwil- 
lingness of the editors to allude to that 
ill-edited and vilely embellished work ; 
nor shall we be justified in carrying 
the comparison further: the present 
structure is built with the same stone, 
but unmixed with so much chalk and 
old bricks; and we have reason to an- 
ticipate, from the several introductory 
remarks prefixed to the documents, 


‘that the architects, are provided with a 


far superior species of cement. 

Before proceeding to notice the con- 
tents of the first part of Excerpta His- 
torica, we will age editor’s own 

tis 


** to elucidate public events, domestic and 
foreign, our ancient relations with France, 
Spain, and other nations, the laws and con- 
stitution of England, the state of the Army 
and Navy, the economy of the Royal House- 
hold, the splendour, magnificence, and per- 
sonal character of our Monarchs, the history 
of Monastie Establishments, the lives of 
distinguished men, the costumes, modes of 
living, manners and customs of our ances- 
tors, the moral and political condition of 
society, the state of language and literature, 
the introduction and progress of the Arts, 
Heraldry, Courts of Chivalry, and Genealogy : 
in short, to collect whatever may present 
vividly to the mind the characteristic fea- 
tures of former ages. 

‘¢ It is proposed in every case, when the 
original can be consulted, to give the entire 
document, or extracts from it, in as exact a 
form as typography will admit, with such 
comments as may be necessary to render 
the articles more generally useful and’ inte- 
resting ;” 

—a plan which, we repeat, if en- 
couraged to proceed, is likely to pro- 
vide an invaluable repository for the 
historical antiquary. The Antiquarian 
Repertory, although it contains many 
matters of considerable curiosity and 
importance as a whole has (particular- 
ly in the second edition), the appear- 
ance of an ignorant compilation ; yet 
it was highly successful at the period 
of its publication, and we trust that, 
in the present day, less attention will 
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pot be paid to a much more scientific 
work. It may indeed have been that 
the plates, bad as they mostly were, 
‘contributed to the success of a work 
connected with a name already so po- 
pular with the lovers of pictures as that 
of Capt. Grose; but, although we do 
‘Not anticipate that the present will be 
made, like the former, a picture-book, 
‘we should hope that such illustrations 
‘will not be spared when the subject 
requires them, and we have some pro- 
‘mise that they will not, from various 
woodcuts introduced in the first num- 
ber. 
’ We will now proceed to notice its 
principal contents. The first article 
is a royal letter missive, relative to a 
‘feud. temp. Henry VI. between the de- 
scendants of the two beds of the first 
Earl of Westmorland; in which were 
ranged on one side his grandson Ralph 
the second Earl, and Fis brothers Sir 
John and Sir Thomas Nevill, and on 
the other the Countess Joan, and her 
‘sons the Earl of Salisbury and Lord 
‘Latimer. This, it is believed, is unre- 
corded in any previous publication. 
We next have the grant in 1443 of 
the wardship of Lad Teargaret Beau- 
fort,—who afterwards became the mo- 


ther of King Henry the Seventh,—to 
the Royal favourite and minister Wil- 
‘iam de la Pole, Earl (and afterwards 
Dake) of Suffolk. 

The third article is ** an Ordinance 
made by King Henry the Sixth in 
1446, relative to Grammar-schools in 


London.” In consequence of great 
abuses having arisen from incompetent 
persons keeping grammar-schools, it 
ordained that five were sufficient, and 
which were to be kept: 1. within the 
churchyard of St. Paul, 2. within the 
collegiate church of St. Martin, 3. in 
Bow church, 4. in the church of St. 
Dunstan in the East; and 5. * in our 
hospital of St. Anthony.” It is re- 
markable that in the work of which 
we have been speaking—the Anti- 
quarian Repertory—is another docu- 
ment relative to the very same act of 
legislation. [tis a petition to parlia- 
ment in the next following year, com- 
cen | of the monopoly of education 
which had been thus established ; and 
praying,—‘‘ for where there is grete 
nombre of Lerners, and fewe Techers, 
and all the Lerners be compelled to 
goo to the same fewe Techers and to 
noon other, the Maisters wexen riche 
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in money, and the Lerners pouere in 
connyng,”’—that. the parsons of All- 
hallows, St. Andrew’s in Holborn, St. 
Peter in Cornhill, and-St. Mary, Cole- 
church,. should also have the same 
rivilege of keeping grammar-schools. 

‘o this petition the King assented, 
provided it were performed with the 
advice of the Ordinary, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ;—who, it ap- 
pears from the Ordinance, had been 


‘tthe directors of the former arran 


ments.—We perceive that this petition 
is also noticed in Strype’s Stow (i. 
162), and that it is preserved im the 
Tower records, from which source also 
we presume the Ordinance is derived. 

IV. Copy of the Commands issued 
to the Duke of York by King Henry 
the Sixth, for the expulsion of Sir Ed- 
ward Nevill, Knight, from the Castle 
of Abergavenny, about 1447. 

V. A Letter from Edward Earl of 
March, afterwards King Edward the 
Fourth, and his brother Edmond Earl 
of Rutland, to their father the .Duke 
of York, in June 1454. Another let- 
ter from the young princes to their 
father, and also dated from Ludlow, 
which is printed in Mr. Ellis’s first 
series of ‘* Original Letters,” was pro- 
bably written at the following “‘ Easter.” 

vi. The warrant for the appoint- 
ment, and patent for creating, Joha 
Judde merchant of London, Master of 
the Ordnance, in 1456. 

VII. A Letter from Lowes Lyne- 
ham, to his master John,Felde, mer- 
chant of London, in 1465. 

VIII. Two very interesting letters, 
from Simon Haullworthe to Sir Wil- 
liam Stonor, giving an account of. the 
state of London, and the political news, 
shortly before the accession of King 
Richard III. 

IX. A letter from Marmaduke Da- 
rell to his cousin William Darell, 


Esq. written from Fotheringay Castle, 


on the very day of the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, of which he 
had hs an eye-witness. 

After these ** State Papers and Ori- 
ginal Letters,” follow some notes of 
singular tenures, collected from Es- 
cheats and Inquisitions post mortem, 
with the view of improving a new edi- 
tion of Blount’s ** Ancient Tenures.” 

We have next a copy of the inden- 
ture, by which the custody of Mont- 

omery Castle was delivered to Wil- 
Ge de Leyburn, by Bogo de Kuoville, 
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in 1301, interesting from the account 
which: it gives of: the weapons and 
armoor in the castle. 

The will of Elizabeth. of Hainault, 
sister to Philippa Queen of King Ed- 
ward the Third,—a personage of whom 
it has been difficult to find: any men- 
tion. ‘* L’?Art de Vérifier les Dates” 
alone notices her, and states her to 
have been married to Robert de Na- 
mur. This, however, appears to be 
an error, as that person survived her’; 
and she died a nun at Stratford-le- 
Bow, in 1375. 

A roll of the garrisons of Calais, 
Rishank, Guisnes, and Hammes, their 
number and wages, in the early part 
of Henry the Fifth’s reign. 

Ordinances for the government of 
the English army in France, temp. 
Henry V: and VI. 

Five documents relative to the foun- 
dation of Eton College: 1 and 2. Com- 
missions empowering the Master Ma- 
sons and Carpenters to impress arti- 
ficers, 1440; 3. the King’s deed of 
donation of the Tablet of Bourbon, 
late belonging to Cardinal Beaufort, 
and containing various valuable. relics; 
4. the grant of arms to the College; 
and 5. a grant. of nobility to Roger 
Keys, clerk, his brother Thomas, and 
the descendants of the latter, for the 
services of Roger as architect.. The 
expressions of this last document are 
remarkable: ‘‘ eosdem Rogerum et 
* Thomam, necnon ab eodem Thoma 
procreatos et procreandos, et descen- 
dentes ab eodem, nobilitamus, nobi- 
Jesque facimus et creamus;” and in 
pursuance of this creation—*‘ in sig- 
num hujusmodi nobilitatis””—the arms 
are granted, ‘* cum libertatibus, im- 
mupitatibus, privilegiis, ffranchesiis, 
juribus, et aliis insigniis, viris nobilibus 
debitis et consuetis.”’. 1t would appear 
from this, remarks the editor, ’ 

<¢ That in the reign of Heury the Sixth, 
the same principle prevailed in England, 
which then, and now, exists in France and 
other countries, namely, that the right to 
bear arms rendered a man noble; and, there- 
fore, that it is a perversion of the original 
designation of the term to confine it to 
Peers. The arguments stated in favour of 
this opinion ina recent work, are powerfully 
supported by this document; and by the 
fact that, in the numerous grants of letters 
of nobility to the French subjects of the 
King of England (Foedera, vol. x. and x1.; 
and Harl. MSS. 5019), the words are the 
same as those used in this instance, each of 
those persons being ennobled, and arms as- 
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signed to him as a necessary and indispensable 
consequence.” 

The work here alluded to is “* The 
Nobility of the Gentry of the British 
Empire, by Sir James Lawrence, 
K.M.” our review of which in our 
vol, XCVII. ii. 245, will be remember- 
ed by some of our readers. 

e next article is on Standards, in 
continuation of some articles on those 
and similar military ensigns, which 
were published in the late New Series 
of the Retrospective Review. The de- 
scriptive catalogue of those employed 
by several distinguished English ‘sol- 
diers, written between 1510 and 1525, 
is a very curious document. 

The next is a highly curious article, 
—a Poem (hitherto unpublished, al- 
though preserved in the British Mu- 
seum,) giving a contemporary descrip- 
tion of the assault on Massoura, in the 
crusade by St. Louis, at which in Fe- 
bruary 1249-50, Sir William Longespé 
(titular Earl of Salisbury, and grand- 
son of our King Henry the Second 
and Fair Rosamond) concluded his 
mortal career. It appears that the at- 
tack was rashly hastened by the taunt- 
ing speeches of the arrogant Count 
d’Artois, who told the Earl he might 
well be English who counselled con- 
sideration. Longespé, provoked by this 
insolence, exclaimed, ‘* Lead on now, 
and [ will surpass you.” They then 
entered Massoura with as much confi- 
dence as if it had been their own resi- 
dence; the Turks closed the gates upon 
them, and, after an obstinate resistance, 
the whole party was nearly cut to 
pieces, a few only escaping through a 
river. Longespé, if the poet is to be 
believed, was dreadfully mutilated be- 
fore he was slain outright. First he 
was maimed of his left foot, in which 
state he. not only cut off the head of 
every Saracen within his reach, but 
clove in two that of *‘ an Amiral, the son 
of the King of Egypt, whose name was 
Abrael.” He next lost his right hand: 


*¢ A perfidious Saracen came galloping 
up on horseback, grasping firmly a trenchant 
sword, and. giving the Earl a very heavy 
blow cut off his right hand, in which he 
held his sword in advance. Then was the 
noble body cruelly dismembered ; for the 
left foot and the right hand were cut off. 
When he had Jost his hand, he drew back, 
and prayed to Jesus Christ Almighty, that, 


if it pleased Him, for the love of his Mother, 


he would allow him vengeance on that bitter 
race. 
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*¢ The bold and valiant body rushed for- 
ward on one foot towards a perfidious Turk, 
whose name was Espiraunt. In his left 
hand he grasped his slashing sword, and 
struck off the Turk’s face with his chin, 
but, while expiring, the Turk gave him an- 
other blow, and caused the left hand, hold- 
ing the sword, to fly in front. 

‘¢ Then the valiant Longespé fell to the 
ground, for he could no longer stand on 
one foot. The Saracens ran up right joyous 
and glad, and with their trenchant swords 
cut him in pieces.” 

The Count d’ Artois, to whose rash- 
ness this ill-advised enterprise is im- 
puted, also lost his life at the assault 
of Massoura. The Poet says it was 
not before he had attempted to escape ; 
and spitefully adds, ‘‘ his soul is in 
Hell, in great torment.” Others of 
the French, together with the Infidels, 
are committed to a similar doom; 
whilst the Christian heroes who fell 
in the contest are with equal confi- 
dence asserted to be in paradise.—This 
fatal disaster, at which (according to 
the French historian de Joinville) three 
hundred knights fell, and the Templars 
alone lost 280 men at arms, was im- 
mediately followed by the capture of 
King Louis, which terminated the 
crusade. 

The first number ef “* Excerpta His- 
torica” concludes with extracts from 
the Privy-purse Expenses of King 
Henry the Seventh, from 1491 to 1505, 
an useful addition to the volumes of a 
similar nature, some recently publish- 
ed, and others shortly expected to ap- 
pear. The present entries are from a 
volume purchased for the British Mu- 
seum, from the MS. library of Craven 
Ord, esq. whose name we are sorry to 
see misspelt. 

—@— 
A Dictionary of the English Language, &c. 

By N. Webster, LL.D.. 4to, Nos. 1, 2. 

A DICTIONARY of the English 
language, by an American, is an an- 
nuuciation prone to excite alarm or ri- 
dicule; but nevertheless the fact is 
such, and we rejoice, because it ma 
tend to prevent American-English 
from lapsing into that slang to which 
the late Mr. Mactaggart and others 
have pronounced it to be in speedy 

rogress of approximation. However, 
Dr. Webster is an author thoroughly 
competent to the arduous task; and 
English in intellect and habits of 
thinking ; and the authors whom he 
uses for his citations are English also. 
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In an elaborate and learned intro- 
duction, there is much of the acute- 
ness of Horne Tooke, as to analysis of 
the philosophy of grammar. But gram- 
mar we conceive to have been an un- 
premeditated thing, created not scien- 
tifically but by necessity and circum- 
stances, through which makeshifts and 
even inapplicable words have attained 
a station and character, for which they 
were not originally designed. There 
cannot in nature be any other than 
nouns and verbs, things and actions,— 
out of these are taken the words which 
qualify, or conditionaze (if we may so 
say) the subject matter. What first 
came to hand for that purpose, was 
first adopted without any regard to its 
fitness or unfitness. Philosophical 
grammarians, therefore, assay language 
by a test, as if it were refined gold or 
silver, whereas it was never subjected 
to a crucible and formed in a mould. 
There is, we repeat, in no language 
whatever, correct and philosophical 
grammar; and we should be very sorry 
to see any one attempted, for it would 
render unintelligible and. obsolete all 
the learning of preceding ages. 

A part of the Introduction (in p, 
xxxvil) is devoted to the difference of 
pronunciation ; and of pronouncing 
dictionaries we are ‘ood to say that 
by meddling with words of which the 
pronunciation follows the orthography, 
one half of them not only mislead, but 
excite ridicule; e. g. capture is ren- 
dered capt-shure; debenture, debent- 
shure; and in other instances, both s 
and ¢ are converted into sh. Dicta- 
ture is made dictat-shur, and so forth.» 

Concerning accentuation, p. xliv. a 
leading Anglicism is unnoticed ; viz. 
that the English always force the ac- 
cent, if possible, upon the firsé syllable; 
and in four-syllable words, where the 
first is long, the second accent is upon 
the penultimate ; and such is the pro- 
pensity to abbreviation, that prosody is 
disregarded. We have absent, two 
long syllables, turned into alsént, and 
compensate, three long, into a dactyl, 
compénsite. We have known succes- 
sor and confessor to be both dactylized. 
The spondee and the molossus are both 
altered (if it be possible), and the 
reason was, we conceive, reduction of 
exotic words to the Anglo-Saxon ac- 
centuation, there being in that lan- 
guage very few. dissyllables, which are 
not trochees—a poor Iambic too is 
docked . of its first syllable, ’nan for 
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anan. We have not gone 80 deeply into 
the subject as to be able to illustrate it 
by a series of details; but this we 
know, that in the Anglo-Saxon Dic 
tionary there is scarcely one single 
word in which we are not naturally 
inclined to accentuate the first syllable, 
and abbreviate the others. 

The introduction of Greek, Latin, 
and French words has changed- this 
accentuation partially, but not univer- 
sally ; and it may be doubted whether 
all the molossi (three long), and di- 
spondees (four long), are not of insiti- 
tious. origin, chiefly French. Every 
body knows what Horace says of the 
** Norma loquendi.”’ 

One avowal in this book we do not 
like. It is a profession of exceeding 
Johnson and Todd. Such pretensions 
are always unfair. Facile est addere 
inventis. If Johnson, Todd, and En- 
cyclopedias had not previously existed, 
this book could never have been writ- 
ten. The man who first made a watch, 
must be entitled to a superior estima- 
tion to him who has improved it, be- 
cause he must have had the whole of 
the difficulty to surmount. The rest 
is often resolvable into Columbus’s 

story. 

hat it is an excellent Dictionary is 
unquestionable, and we subjoin the 
following concise view of its preten- 
sions in proof of our opinion. 

1. The vocabulary is greatly en- 
larged, 12,000 words having been added 
toJohnson. 2. An explanation of terms 
peculiar to American laws and institu- 
tions, manners and customs. 3. An 
explanation of technical and scientific 
terms, according to the ewisting prin- 
ciples of art and science: thereby ren- 
dering the Dictionary a perfect ency- 
clopedia in miniature. 4. Definitions 
more full, precise, and correct, and the 
principal synonyms noticed. 5. Regu- 
larsystems of orthography and orthoepy, 
founded on the justest principles. 6. 
Etymological researches, often carried 
to great length, and extending through 
various languages, Oriental and Euro- 

n. 7. The preliminary Disserta- 
tion on the Origin, History, and Con- 
nection of the Languages of Western 
Asia and of Europe. 8. An entirely 
‘new English Grammar, Philosophical 
and Practical. 

The work will be completed in 
twelve parts, two of which are now 
before us ; and we are much indebted 
to its able editor Mr. Barker, for its 
republication in England. 
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The Descent into Hell, a Poem. 8vo. 


228. Murray, 1830. a 
THIS poem is written in good Mil- 

tonic blank verse; and it is only to be 

regretted that the subject is one (as is 

not uncommon in religious poetry) 

which demands ideas exceeding pre- 

conception. Nevertheless, there are 

= lines and happy ideas, e g. the 

ollowing concerning the darkness at 

the crucifixion : 

* Strange echoes in the dreary gloom com- 

mence, 

Ancestral ages are unsepulchred, 

Old oracles awaken from suspense. 

The life, the light of men is darkened. 

Dark is the lustre of the seraphim.— 

The Word is silent—lo, the heavens are dead! 

Man. hath slain Goo—Creation dies with 

Him. 

Time travels not—and space no more abides,” 
Such lines (and there are many 

such) would not disgrace even Milton. 

But we must recommend to our au, 

thor cultivation of taste, for the Vir- 

ae narrative is not adapted to poetry. 

oseph’s detection of Mary’s pregnancy 
is thus unpoetically described : 


¢ A blessed burthen teemed beneath my 
heart, 
By my espuused lord not undiscerned.” 


A “ protuberant abdomen” is not a 
thing fit to be noticed, but through fi- 
gure. Shakspeare himself makes but a 
poor business of his description of a 
pregnant female. 


Britton’s History and Antiquities of the Al- 
bey and Cathedral Church of Gloucester. 
22 Plates. 4lo. 1829. Longman and Co. 
** THE Church of Gloucester,” ob- 

serves Sir H. Englefield, in his account 

of it, published by the Society of An- 
tiquaries, ‘‘ is extremely interesting, 
as being one of the very few conven- 
tual edifices of the highest class which 
escaped the havoc of the dissolution. 
Its rulers appear to have been perpetu- 
ally attentive to the repair and decora- 
tion of their church, and to have em- 
heap artists of singular skill and abi- 
ities at every period. Hence it hap- 
pens not only that specimens of almost 
every variety of style are to be found 
in this Church, but that these speci- 
mens are very perfect in their kind ; 
and that the assemblage of the whole, 

though successively erected during a 

period of 400 years, is grand and har- 

monious. In the different styles of 
our architecture, which it exhibits, 
singularities are to be found not met 
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with in any other Church in this 
country, and perhaps not in any on the 
Continent.’’ The justness of the above 
description will be acknowledged by all 
who inspect with attention the beauti- 
ful yoluine now before us. Its embel- 
lishments are of the highest order of 
merit, and for the most engraved by 
Mr. J. Le Keux, from drawings by 
Messrs. W. Bartlett and H. Ansted, 
Among the exterior views are, the 
western front, the south porch, the 
south-west sides; the southern tran- 
sept and tower; the cloisters: and, 
among the interior ones, the nave ; 
the north transept; the choir ; the lady 
chapel; the crypt; and monument of 
Edward II.; besides numerous other 
plates, rather of an architectural than 
of a picturesque character; such as 
plans, sections, compartments, monu- 
ments, &c. In these plates accuracy 
of measurement and faithful delinea- 
tion are happily combined with the 
most skilful and delicate execution ; 
thus displaying to the highest advan- 
tage all the architectural characteristics 
of this far-famed Cathedral. 

The volume is dedicated to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, whose ‘ Inquiry into the 
Principles of Beauty in Grecian Archi- 
tecture,” manifests not only much par- 
tiality for the subject, but shows a 
saieil elias to appreciate this use- 
fal and important branch of the fine 
arts. 

Mr. Britton has been fortunate in 
this volume, in procuring the literary 
assistance of the Rev. John Webb and 
the Rev. John Bishop. “ They are 
both attached to the Church, not only 
professionally, but by the sympathy of 
zealous, kindly liberal minds. Soli- 
citous to see justice done to an edifice 
which they admire and revere, they 
have been indefatigable in searching 
for and communicating every fact they 
could obtain.” ‘To the former of these 
gentlemen, Mr. Britton is indebted for 
a most luminous, valuable, and well- 
written essay, ‘in which, as in all his 
other writings, he has manifested the 
most fastidious attention to the letter, 
and the most refined taste in appreciat- 
ing the spirit of history.” This essay 
on the Abbey of Gloucester is illus- 
trative of certain customs, privileges, 
and manners of the monks of that 
house. It was read before the Society 


of Antiquaries, and elicited the warm- 
est commendation of that learned body. 
Gent. Mac. May, 1830. 
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Gloucester Cathedral. 


In this able essay the history of the 
building is sketched with a master] 
hand. We have read the whole wit 
great pleasure, but have room only for 
a few extracts. 


** One of the first objects that caught the 
eye, as it ranged through the body of the 
Church, must have been the great crucifix 
between the nave and the choir. Before it 
stood the altar of the holy cross, at which, 
in-after-times, the hood and beads of every 
newly-elected beadsman were sulemaoly con- 
secrated. At the foot of this altar, in 1273, 
Adam de Clunely, a monk of the house, in 
high reputation for sanctity, had been in- 
terred, and many miracles are reported ta 
have been wrought at his grave. ies also 
was the entrance into the choir, with the 
square stone pulpit over it, commanding the 
nave. The whole, with the roof-loft and 
crucifix, must have attracted immediate ob- 
servation.” —* The pulpit was demolished 
in 1718, to make room for the organ; and 
the whole of the beautiful screen, with its 
entrances, arch, chapel, pillars, and oratory, 
was removed about 1741. [The present 
screen was erected from the design, and in 
a great measure at the cost, of the late Rev. 
Dr. Griffith, Head of University College, 
Oxford, and prebendary of this Cathedral. 
He was, moreover, in every respect the ar- 
chitect of it. He died in 1823, soon after its 
completion, lamented as an amiable man, and 
a zealous promoter of this species of English 
architecture.]’’—** The Church was rich in 
plate, and consecrated utensils, vestments, 
and costly furniture. The high altar, in par- 
ticular, had a silver-gilt cross, and a set of 
splendid chalices of gold and silver, silver 
dishes and candelabra, chiefly the gifts of 
Abbot Horton, Great store of votive offer- 
ings of precious metals and jewellery was 
suspended at Edward the Second’s shrine.” 
—‘* The Church was illuminated by a pro- 
fusion of lights at the altars. Many of them, 
too feeble emblems of that purer fire of 
true devotion, which will be kept alive in 
the Christian Church universal, till time 
shall be no more, were perpetually burning ; 
and in the short-sighted, but piously con- 
ceived inspirations. of the founders, svere ¢o 
burn night and day for ever,” 


Mr. Webb then gives an account of 
the different officers of the monastery, 
such as the Chief Steward, Under 
Steward, Clerk of the Treasury, and 
Chief Porter ; he also details the pecu- 
liarities of the leases, and describes the 
Vineyard. The almsgivings and hos. 
pitalities are properly not forgotten. 

“¢ The remains of those who occupied 
this spot for many hundred years, and the 
very thought of whose existence here ap. 
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pears now but as a dream, proclaim to us 
that they ought not, and will not be for- 
gotten. They who, in black Benedictine 
vestments, trod these hallowed courts, have 
departed; their processions and images, and 
lights, and altars, have disappeared; their 
long peal at Prime is heard no more. Their 
religious ceremonies have been succeeded by 
a purer mode of worship and less encum- 
bered rites. Yet their records, and Church, 
and cloisters, show us in part what men they 
were; how wealthy and influential in their 
generation ; how diligent in their promotion 
of certain of the liberal arts; how studious, 
according to their opinion, of employing their 
best efforts in raising and decorating a tem- 
ple to the honour of God. And should the 
errors, which induced their downfall, never 
be obliterated, neither will some portion of 
their deservings ever cease to be had in re- 
membrance, while that tower shall lift its 
head above the vale, which for so many 
centuries it has adorned. There long may 
it continue, in undiminished beauty, the ad- 
miration of the traveller and of the anti- 
quary, an indication of the pious feeling and 
talent of ages past, and a model of archi- 
tectural proportion and elegance for many 
to come.” 

Mr. Britton’s own account of the 
Cathedral is drawn up with neatness, 
and with every attention to compress 
as much information in as few words 
as possible; to select and exemplify 
prominent facts, in biography and his- 
tory; and with the assistance of the 
plates, all the architectural varieties and 
characteristics of the building. 

The preface notices a personal cala- 
mity that happened to Mr. Britton, in 
the autumn of 1826, in the fracture of 
his right leg, at Gloucester, whilst in 
the prosecution of this work. Mr. 
Britton gratefully acknowledges the at- 
tentions shown to him during this 
trying misfortune; and we heartily 
rejoice that the worthy author is now 
again in high health and spirits to pur- 
sue his useful and beneficial labours. 

—»>— 

The Dream of Devorgoil, a Melodrama. And 
Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire Tragedy. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Cadell and 
Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 


HOWEVER depreciating may be 
the character bestowed by Sir Walter 
Scott on these performances, they ap- 
pear to us every way worthy of his 
name. They may not, indeed, be 
fitted for theatrical representation ; 
they may be deficient in stage effect ; 
but as dramatic poems, abounding 


Revisw.—Scott’s Dream of Devorgoil. 
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with beautiful imagery and poetic feel- 
ing and expression, they are the off- 
spring of that pen which so happily 
imitated the style of the elder drama- 
tists, in those striking mottoes prefixed 
to many of the chapters of his immor- 
tal fictions. It is not by intricacy of 
plot, nor by those situations that tell 
upon the stage, that these dramas 
please; they are independent of clap- 
traps and coups de theatre; but their 
great charm is in the force and vivacity 
of the dialogue, the thorough know- 
ledge evinced of the human heart—its 
disguises, its subterfuges, its weak- 
nesses, the serenity of its affections; 
in the thousand nameless graces that 
give interest, dignity, and effect to the 
trifles even of genius; and in the ele- 
vated strain of poetry, which runs 
through the whole volume. As read- 
ing dramas they are of a very high 
order. We will not unravel the intri- 
cacy of the plot, nor mar the interest 
which every reader would consider 
impaired by his previous admission 
into the secret. We will select a few 
passages, which have appeared to us 
as striking instances of those beauties 
of thought or expression which we 
have pronounced to be thickly strewn 
throughout the pages. 
*« Eleanor.—In the chill damping gale of 
overty 
If Love’s lamp go not out, it gleams but 
palely, 

And twinkles in the socket. [her veil 
Flora—But tenderness can screen it with 
Till it revive again.” p- 52. 

*¢ When Grief turns reveller, 
Despair is cup-bearer.”” 
“ec 





All men beg— 
Your soldier 
Begs for a leaf of laurel, and a line 
In the gazette. He brandishes his sword 
To back his suit, and is a sturdy beggar. 
The courtier begs a ribband, or a star, 
And, like our gentler mumpers is provided 
With false certificates of health and fortune 
Lost in the public service. For your lover, 
Who begs a sigh, a smile, a lock of hair, 
A buskin-point, he maunds upon the pad, 
With the true cant of pure mendicity ; 
‘ The smallest trifle to relieve a Christian, 
And if it like your ladyship.’— 
Your man of merit, too, who serves the 
commonwealth, 
Nor asks for a requital— 
Is a dumb beggar, 
And lets his actions speak like signs for him, 
Challenging double guerdon.” 


The following gibe is uttered by an 
old soldier, in answer to a younger one, 
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who has bid farewell to ‘ sword, po- 
niard, petronel.’ 


*¢ What, he? that counter-casting, smock- 
faced boy ? [drudge, 

What was he but the Colonel’s scribbling 

With men of straw to stuff the regiment 
roll ; [rades, 

With cipherings unjust to cheat his com- 

And cloak false musters for our noble cap- 
tain? 

He bid farewell to sword and petronel ! 

He should have said, farewell my pen and 
standish. 

These, with the rosin used to hide erasures, 

Were the best friends he left in camp behind 
him.” p- 216. 


¢¢ ———- Unreal terrors haunt, 
As I have noted, giddy brains like thine— 
Flighty, poetic, and imaginative— _[ture, 
To whom a minstrel whim gives idle rap- 
And, when it fades, fantastic misery.” 
p- 222. 


«¢ —_. This same despair, 
Though showing resignation on its banner, 
Is but a kind of covert cowardice. 
Wise men have said, that, though our stars 
incline, 
They cannot force us. Wisdom is the pilot, 
And if he cannot cross, he may evade them.” 
p- 234, 


“¢ The brightest gleams of hope 
That shine on me, are such as are reflected 
From those which shine on others.” 


p- 249. 
*¢ Our mighty Earl forsakes his sea-washed 
castle, [hence ; 


Passes our borders some four miles from 
And, holding it unwholesome to be fasters 
Long after sunrise, lo! the Earl and train 
Dismount, to rest their nags, and eat their 
breakfast. [sweetly,— 
The morning rose, the small birds caroll’d 
The corks were drawn, the pasty brooks in- 
cision— (with laughter ; 
His Lordship jests—his train are choked 
When—wondrous change of cheer, and most 
unlooked for ! 
Strange epilogue to bottle and baked meat! 
Flash’d from the greenwood half a score of 
carbines; [fast, 
And the good Ear! of Cassilis, in his break- 
Had nooning—dinner—supper—all at ouce, 
Even in the morning that he closed his 
journey ; 
And the grim sexton, for his chamberlain, 
Made him the bed which rests the head for 
ever.” p- 260. 


Philip. 

“* Yet this poor caitiff having thrust himself 
Into the secrets of a noble house, 

And twined himself so closely with our safety, 
That we must perish, or that he must die— 
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I ’ll hesitate as little on the action, 
As I would do to slay the animal 
Whose flesh supplies my dinner.” 
p- 294. 


Auchindrane.—** "Tis not, my son, the 
feeling called remorse, 
That now lies tugging at this heart of mine, 
Engendering thoughts that stop the lifted 
hand. [thunders 
Have I not heard John Knox pour forth his 
Against the oppressor and the man of blood, 
In accents of a minister of vengeance ? 
Were not his fiery eyeballs turned on me 
As if he said expressly—‘ Thou’rt the man ?” 
Yet did my solid purpose, as I listened, 
Remain unshaken as that massive rock.” 
p- 295. 


Country. 
*¢ Alas! the wealthy and the powerful 
know not [in’t, 
How very dear to those who have least share 
Is that sweet word of Country! The poor 
Exile 
Feels, in each action of the varied day, 
His doom of banishment. The very air 
Cools not his brow as in his native land; 
The scene is strange, the food is loathly to 
him ; 
The language, nay the music jars his ear. 
Why should I—guiltless of the slightest 
crime— 
Suffer a punishment which, sparing life, 
Deprives that life of all that men hold dear?” 
p- 309. 


These are passages that recommend 
themselves. The Ayrshire Tragedy is 
a drama of very powerful interest; and 
the volume, though it cannot add to 
the reputation of Sir Walter Scott, will 
not detract a tittle from his fame. The 
laurels he has earned are too rich, in- 
deed, and Juxuriant, for another sprig 
to be perceived—something of Parnas- 
sian dew may, however, be required 
occasionally to keep them green—and 
this the unpretending volume we have 
now noticed, will effect. 


—o-- 


We much regret, that the very recent 
publication of the Rev. W, L. Bow es’ 
*« Address” to Lord Mountcashel, entitled, 
‘© A Word on Cathedral Oratorios and 
Clergy Magistrates,” should prevent us from 
noticing it as it deserves. But we cannot 
resist the observation that, if the deep in- 
terest of the subject claims the attention 
of the public to its pages, the vigorous 
manner in which that subject is treated, adds 
another wreath to the chaplet of our amiable 
poet, as the able advocate of the church; 
of genuine piety; and of good old English 
common sense, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

May 3. The annual Exhibition was this 
day opened to the public. The collection, 
as a whole, is highly creditable to the talents 
of Brizish artists, and to the spirit of the 
nation which has produced it; though, at 
the same time, we cannot say that it sur- 
passes, if indeed it equals, some of the pre- 
ceding Exhibitions. There is rather a de- 
ficiency of historical pictures, which in some 
degree lessens the interest that visitors in 
general feel for that style of art. Our fa- 
vourites Etty ard Wilkie have, indeed, 
conduced more than any other artists to the 
splendour of this year’s Exhibition, and 
consequently to the gratification of the 
public. Notwithstanding, we regret to say 
that there is not one historical composition 
in the collection, which shines, ** velut 
inter igues luna minores,”’ conspicuous above 
the rest, or which is pre-eminently distin- 
guished for the sublime and towering aspi- 
rations of lofty genius and poetic daring. In 
this respect the Exhibition may be said to 
fall short of some of its predecessors. 

There is a great number of landscapes, 
and many of them give unquestionable proofs 
of proficiency and talent. There are also 
some interesting paintings of animals, in 
the execution of which Mr. Cooper shines 
pre-eminent. 

There is the usual number of portraits ; 
the most important and interesting of which 
are from the pencils of the late lamented Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and the President, Mr. 
Shee. Sir Thomas’s portraits of Lady Bel- 
fast, the Archbishop of Armagh, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Thomas Moore, esq. and Miss 
Fry, although the concomitants of the 
pictures are partly unfinished, are delightful 
specimens of unrivalled genius. Of four 
portraits by Sir Wm. Beechey, that of His 
Grace the Duke of Somerset is the most 
striking. General Sir Hew Dalrymple and 
the Marquess of Chandos, are excellent spe- 
cimens of Mr. Jackson’s talents; as are 
the Earl of Surrey, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and Mr. Lockhart, of those of Mr. Pickers- 
gill. There are many other clever portraits 
in the room, from the pencils of Messrs. 
Ramsay, R. T. Bone, S. W. Reynolds, Lin- 
nell, Faulkner, Wyatt, Hurlstone, Say, 
Davis, Tannock, Partridge, Clint, Reinagle, 
Simpson, Briggs, Lane, Thompson, Lons- 
dale, &c. : 

The miniatures are in great abundance— 
indeed almost to repletion; and some of 
them are gems of modern art. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of 
those compositions which most prominently 
attracted cur attention; but our confined 
limits necessarily compel us to be brief. 

GREAT ROOM. 

No. 7. Pilate Washing his Hands. J.M. 

W. Turner.—The subject is from 17th chap. 
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of St. Matthew, v. 24. It is a fortunate 
circumstance for Mr. Turner that his name 
has been already established, otherwise this 
‘* rudis indigestaque moles,” this monstrous 
production, would have been sufficient to 
blight his fair fame. His object has evidently 
been to give boldness and originality of style, 
and to throw up his foreground with a 
fullness of pencil which no other artist 
would dare to attempt. In his intended 
objects he has utterly failed ; his grouping 
presents chaotic masses; his colouring is 
dauby ; and Pilate appears indistinctly in the 
distance, like Punch in a puppet-shew. The 
whole has a most execrable and ludicrous 
effect, both in design and colouring. 

19. Dell Scene. J. Constable.—A view 
in the park of the Countess of Dysart, at 
Halmingham, Suffolk. It is a pleasantly 
romantic and picturesque subject, though 
there is much hardness and scratchiness in 
the execution. 

24. Portrait of the Countess of Jersey. 
The Baron Gerard.—The artist is a foreigner, 
who evinces great skill and taste; and 
though there is a coldness in the colouring 
which some would condemn, when compared 
with the surrounding pictures, we cannot 
but express our admiration at the judgment 
the artist has displayed. 

37. The Storm, by W. Etty, from Psalin 
xxii. is a sad failure. 

88. A Roman Beggar Woman and her 
Child, ty Williams, is an interesting little 
picture. 

40. Psyche, from the French translation 
of Apuleius, hy A. J. Oliver, is pretty; and 
the darksome clouds and vapours from which 
she ascends, in leaving the infernal realms, 
are finely contrasted with her lovely and 
aerial form. 

53. The Fall of Phaeton. J. Ward.— 
Tie subject, which should be serious, 
borders too much on the burlesque. The 
winged coursers of the sun, Pyroeis, Eous, 
/£thon, and Phlegon, appear in a ludicrous 
plight, considering that they were of ethe- 
rial creation, and not subject, like terrestrial 
animals, to the common laws of gravitation. 
The composition is certainly the artist’s 
invention ; it is not Ovid's story of Phaeton. 

56. Gil Blas discovering himself to Ca- 
milla, M. A, Shee, jun.—A pleasing and 
well expressed representation of a scene in 
vol. i. p. 110, of Smollet’s Gil Blas. Ca- 
milla is lying in bed, ina state of great 
alarm, as Gil Blas, whose credulity she had 
imposed upon, is discovering himself. Be- 
hind appears the Alguazil and his attendants 
to apprehend her. The expression of each 
countenance is admirable. The whole com- 
position indeed is highly creditable to this 
young artist. 

63. Portrait of King George IV. Wilkie. 
—Portrait-painting is not exactly suited 
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to the genius’ of Wilkie. His transcendant 
excellencies in a peculiar line induce us to 
expect perfection in other departments of 
art; and when he falls short of it, we can- 
not but feel some little disappointment ; 
thus it is with the production before us, 
which is scarcely worthy of the great skill 
and genius of this eminent artist. His Ma- 
jesty is here represented in the Highland 
dress of the royal tartan, in which he held 
his court in Holyrood House on the 17th of 
Aug. 1822. There are several inaccuracies 
in the details of the costume, that may ap- 
pear immaterial to general observers, but to 
which some importance is attached by those 
who take an interest in this picturesque 
garb. His Majesty appears to have but two 
eagle’s feathers, whereas the badge of a 
chief consists of three, and both pistols 
ought to be carried on the left side, the 
place occupied by that on the right being 
appropriated for the cartouche box. The 
rather unusual arrangement of the plaid is 
probably designed for pictorial effect. The 
sword-belt appears too short; butas we are 
only desirous of preventing the portrait in its 
present state from being considered as au- 
thority for the dress, we wish to avoid the 
appearance of criticising a work of art 
which, in some respects, possesses consider- 
able merit. 

73. Lavinia, by Shee, is a pleasing 
composition, but her beauty certainly falls 
short of the description given by Thomson. 

80. May Morning. H. Howard.—A 
brilliant composition, replete with poetic 
fancy and vivid colouring. It is taken from 
Milton’s lines, 

‘¢ Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song.” 


92. Shakspeare, a scene from Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Act v. by the same 
artist, is a sweet painting, which is executed 
with much delicacy and finish of pencil. 

99. Una delivering the Red Cross Knight 
from the Cave of Despair. C. L. Eastlake. 
—A scene from Spenser’s Faery Queen, 
book i. 9. The composition is tolerably 
well conceived, but the colouring is too 
unequally vivid. The gorgeous tints require 
mellowing, and the general tone of the pic- 
ture softening down. 

124, Judith. W. Etty.—A splendid 
and highly wrought painting, which de- 
servedly occupies the most prominent situa- 
tion in the principal room. It was under- 
taken by order of the Scottish Academy of 
Fine Arts in Edinburgh. The fair Israelite 
is represented as being in the act of deliver- 
ing the bleeding head of Holofernes to her 
maid, who, in a kneeling attitude, is re- 
ceiving it into her bag of meal. The pallid 
and tremulous aspect of the latter is admir- 
ably contrasted with the secret pleasure 
which is pourtrayed in her countenance. 
The figures of the sleeping guards are skil- 


fully designed, and the warlike scene in the 
distance is well introduced. 

125. His Majesty George the Fourth 
received by the Nobles and People of Scotland, 
upon his entrance to the Palace of Holyrood 
House, on the 15th of Aug. 1822. Wilkie. 
—This is in Wilkie’s best style, and the 
whole composition is worthy of his great 
talents. The characters in the foreground 
are evidently real portraits, and on that 
account the painting possesses additional 
interest and value. In the principal station 
of the picture is represented the King, 
accompanied by a Page and the Exon of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, with horsemen be- 
hind, announcing by sound of trumpet to 
all ranks of his expecting subjects the ar- 
rival of the Royal Visitor to the Palace of 
his ancestors. In front of his Majesty the 
Duke of Hamilton, first Peer of Scotland, 
in the plaid of the Earls of Arran, is pre- 
senting the keys of the Palace, of which he 
is hereditary Keeper; on the right of the 
King is the Duke of Montrose, Lord Cham- 
berlain, pointing towards the entrance of 
the Palace, where is stationed the Duke of 
Argyll, in the costume of M‘Callum More, 
as hereditary Keeper of the Household; 
behind him is the crown of Robert the 
Bruce, supported by Sir Alexander Keith, 
hereditary Knight-Marshall, attended by 
his Esquires with the sceptre and sword 
of state; near him is carried the mace of 
the Exchequer, anciently the Chancellor's 
mace when Scotland was a separate king- 
dom. On the left of the picture, in the 
dress of the Royal Archers, who served as 
the King’s Body Guards, is the late Earl of 
Hopetoun ; and close to him, in the cha- 
racter of historian, or bard, is Sir Walter 
Scott. These are accompanied by a varied 
crowd, among whom are some females and 
children, pressing forward with eagerness to 
see and to welcome their Sovereign upon 
this joyous and memorable occasion. 

135. Venus rising from her Couch, by 
J. Ward, possesses not one redeeming vir- 
tue to atone for its indelicacy. The draw- 
ing is bad, and the colouring tasteless, 

144. Shylock and Jessica. G.S. New- 
ton.—The well-known scene from the Mer- 
chant of Venice : 

** Jessica, my girl, there are my keys ; 

Look to my house.” 
The keen and penetrating look of the cau- 
tious Israelite is finely delineated; and the 
modest archness of his pretty daughter could 
not be surpassed. The colouring of the 
picture is in delightful keeping with the 
composition. 

154, Sabrina. H. Howard.—An alle- 
gorical scene from Milton’s Comus : 

‘‘ The Water-Nymphs that in the bottom 
played, [in, 

Held up their pearled wrists and took her 

Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ 

hall.’ 
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The figures are prettily imagined ; the sub- 
ject is poetically treated, and the colouring 
is a specimen of sweetness and beauty. 

163. The Bower of Diana, by Stothard, 
is mediocre both in design and colouring. 

172. A brisk Gale, by Calleott, repre- 
sents a Dutch East Indiaman landing pas- 
sengers. The distant sea view is charmingly 
given, and the fore-part of the picture pre- 
sents all the reality of asandy beach covered 
with muddled water. 

181. Palestina. J.M. W. Turner.—A 
splendid composition, executed in the artist’s 
best manner. Grandeur and sublimity are 
its characteristic features ; though the glare 
and vividness of colouring, in some instences, 
rather outstrip the sober modesty of nature, 
even making every allowance for the gay 
tints of sn Italian sky. Palestina occupies 
the site of the ancient Preneste, about 
twenty miles from Rome,—‘‘ a mural high- 
crowned rock where of old the Cartha- 
givian stood, and marked, with eagle eye, 
Rome as his victim.” 

192. Scene from the Red Rover, by W. 
Dauiell, is the original picture of a print 
which has for some time past been known 
to the public. The appalling perpendicular 
position of the boat which contains the 
hapless erew, caused by the sinking wreck,— 
the awful sublimity of the regurgitating and 
foaming vortex, and the scowling aspect of 
surrounding nature,—all contribute to ren- 
der this painting worthy of the artist’s 
genius. 

197. The Orphans. J. Wood.—This 
charming production may justly rank among 
the gems of the Exhibition. It speaks with 
silent eloquence to the heart and feelings of 
the spectator. The very tears of the ‘‘ poor 
desolate ones,” appear as if exuding from 
the canvass, 

*¢ The blight of winter hath come o’er 

their spring.” 
By sympathetic effect on ‘‘ the nerve where 
agonies are born,” we feel the tear insensibly 
starting from our own eyes as we con- 
template their forlorn condition. The force 
and eloquence of nature may be said to 
breathe on the canvass. 

207. Portrait of the Mayor of Liverpool, 
by J. Lonsdale, is worthy of its prominent 


situation. It is highly creditable to the 
artist. 
208. Shipwrecked Mariners. S.Drum- 


mond.—A representation of the Santissima 
Trinidada, some of the crew of which were 
saved by the English after the victory of 
Trafalgar. There is much boldness of de- 
sign and colouring. 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

No. 218. Yorick and the Grissette, by G. 
S. Newton, is avery pleasing little picture. 
The subject is taken from Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey. The sensual looking Yorick 
is represented as purchasing a pair of gloves, 
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and the modest-looking Grissette is measur- 
ing them across his hand. 

226. Jessica. J. M. W. Turner.—A 
scene from the Merchant of Venice : 


Shylock. Jessica, shut the window, I 
say. 
This daub is a fitting companion for ‘¢ Pilate 
Washing his Hands,” No. 7, by the same 
artist, of which we have already spoken. 

233. A Contadina Family returning 
JSrom. a Festa, prisoners with landitti. E. 
L. Eastlake.—The story of this much ad- 
mired composition is thus told in the Cata- 
logue. It is taken from some MS. notes of 
Italian stories : 

‘¢ They were dressed in their gala cos- 
tume; a tambourine hung on the caparisoned 
ass, and Gaetano had ornamented his hat 
with one of the little pictures of the Ma- 
donna, which are distributed at her festival, 
As no ransom could be expected from pea- 
sants, who were scarcely worth robbing, 
the banditti generally kept such prisoners 
only till the station was abandoned for a new 
one, in order that no intelligence of their 
movements might transpire. But in the 
present case the youth and beauty of Theresa 
filled her parents with agonizing apprehen- 
sions; the glances of the brigand who 
guarded them, though he appeared less 
ferocious than his companions, were too 
often directed towards the shrinking girl, 
even for his office of sentinel to he well 
performed, while the deep carouse of the 
rest of the band seemed to promise little 
interference of reason or humanity. The 
only hope of the captives was, that while 
the same position thus continued to be oc- 
cupied, a well-known spot from the circum- 
stance of a print of the Madonna being stuck 
on a tree, those who had witnessed their 
disaster, and had escaped in time, would be 
enabled to send the soldiers, quartered at 
Rome, to their assistance.” 

The most expressive character in the group 
is the brigand who acts as guard. The girl 
appears too young, and is scarcely pretty 
enough to answer the above description, or 
excite alarm for her virtue. The bird’s-eye 
view of the soldiers passing through the 
rocks, is extremely picturesque, and the 
distant effect is skilfully produced. 

238. A scenein the farce of Love, Law, 
and Physic. G. Clint.—This is a truly hu- 
mourous caricature, containing real por- 
traits of Matthews, Liston, and Blanchard, 

263. La Rose d’Amour. H. Lane. —A 
beautiful painting ; but the naked figure of 
the female is too indelicate. 

283. The Discovery of Esculapius. R. 
Evans.—A truly classical composition, which 
has embodied on canvass the ancient fable that 
‘* Esculapius, when a child, was exposed on 
the mountains near Epidaurus; a goat of 
the flock of Aresthanus gave him her milk ; 
and the dog who kept the fluck stood by to 
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protect him from injury.” The goatherd, 
who discovered the infant, is represented as 
cautiously approaching on bended knee to 
the sweet little innocent, who is eagerly 
sucking the full teat of a beautiful and meek- 
eyed goat, and quite unconscious of the danger 
to which it is exposed from the proximity of 
a snake creeping in the grass. ‘The sur- 
rounding scenery is finely emblematic of 
classic rusticity, and the whole is distin- 
guished by a richness of colouring suitable 
to the subject. 

284. Movnt St. Michael, Cornwall, by 
Stanfield, is given with a wildly romantic 
effect, for which this artist is so distinguished. 

828. The Boar of Ardenne. E. de la 
Croix.—The subject of this painting is 
taken froma scene in Sir W. Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. William de la Marck, surnamed 
the Boar of Ardenne, at the head ofa band of 
partizans, takes possession of the castle of 
the Bishop of Liege. De la Marck, in the 
midst of a banquet, causes the Bishop to be 
brought before him dressed in his pontificals, 
and commands his assassination. ‘The story 
is well told by the artist. The savage and 
exulting aspects of the barbarous assassins, 
are admirably contrasted with the trembling 
but placid features of their miserable victim. 
The colouring is bold and massy. 

341. Macleth, act iv. sc. 1. J. H. 
Nixon. —Magnificent in conception (allow- 
ing for the credulous prejudices of the day 
when Shakspeare wrote), and brilliant in 
colouring. 

ANTI-ROOM. 

335. Welber’s Overture to Oberon, by 
F. Howard, is an attempt to excite by the 
eye the same ideas as those excited by the 
ear in music. It is a complete fairy scene, 
and prettily romantic. 

370. Ilermione, Mamillius, and Ladies. 
H. P. Bone.—A scene from the Winter's 
Tale, act ii. sc. 1. which is remarkably well 
described on the canvass. 

375. The Guerilla’s return to his Family, 
by Wilkie, is the concluding subject of a 
series of four pictures representing scenes 
characteristic of the events of the late war 
in Spain. It is worthy of the pencil of this 
distinguished artist, 


ANTIQUE ACADEMY, 

448. Abraham and Isaac in thanksgiving 
for the deliverance from the Sacrifice. J. 
King.—The subject is boldly conceived, and 
the figures finely drawn; but their com- 
plexions are too fair to be truly characteristic 
of the swarthy residents of the East. The 
east of countenance is not sufficiently 
Israelitish. 

572. View of the Eddystone Light- house. 
H. Parke.—The perspective is judiciously 
managed, The foreground is well brought 
forward, and the distance cleverly thrown 
back. The rocks are represented as they 
appear an hour before low water. In the 
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foreground is seen the Eddystone Tender 
carrying stores to the house. The colour- 
ing throughout is natural, 


LIBRARY. 

This apartment contains many beautiful 
models and designs ; but some of the latter 
are two visionary to require serious notice ; 
for instance, No. 1018, is a Bird’s-eye view 
of a design for a Metropolitan Palace, by G. 
J. Robinson, which is liable to the same 
objection as that which the description 
brings against other speculative schemes, 
viz. **an attempt to design a building suf- 
ficiently splendid for a royal residence, with- 
out verging into such visionary extravagance 
as tu preclude its erection.” The most in- 
teresting drawing in this room is No. 1079. 
It consists of comparative views of the west 
fronts of the Cathedral of Salisbury, St. 
Paul’s, London, St. Peter’s, Rome, ard the 
great Pyramid of Egypt. They are drawn 
geometrically to a scale, one being placed 
over the other; the Pyramid being the 
largest and highest pile, is the hindmost, 
while Salisbury Cathedral is in the front. 
The architectural outlines of each structure 
are distinguished by their different degrees 
of shade. 





Diorama AND PuysioraMa, Oxrorp- 
STREET. 


The Royal Bazaar, in Oxford-street, at 
which the above Exhibitions are now to be 
seen, has lately become a place of most 
fashionable resort, having arisen from its 
ashes with renovated splendor. 

The Diorama consists of four views. Dur- 
ham Cathedral aud the Thames Tunnel are in 
admirable perspective, the music accom- 
panying the former materially adding to the 
illusive effect. The Pass of Briangonis a 
bold and imposing scene; and the View in 
Venice is a gorgeous display of pictorial 
beauty; but we cannot say that the diora~ 
mic effect is sufficiently strong to lead the 
spectator to suppose that it is any thing 
more than a mere painting. The machi- 
nery of this Diorama differs from that ia 
Regent’s Park, inasmuch as there is no 
peripherical motion, the pictures themselves 
being moved on and off by the aid of rollers; 
and wooden screeus intervene between them 
and the spectators during each change. The 
screens are contrived so as to close centrally, 
two meeting vertically, and two horizon- 
tally. 

The Physiorama consists of fourteen views ; 
but the name conveys no idea of the nature 
of the exhibition; for Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, St. Mary’s Abbey, York, Belshaxzar’s 
Feast, and Edinburgh, have nothing to do 
with Views of Nature, which the above de- 
signation implies. But it so happens that 
high-sounding names are frequently adopted 
without the least reason. Now we should 
recommend, ad captandum vulgus, such a 
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change in the name, as would be quite ap- 
propriate, and be understood by all the li- 
terati in Europe, viz. Digthurizographiorama, 
which in the Greek means ‘‘ Peeping ata 
picture through a window ;”” and this would 
be a complete explanation of the whole art 
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and mystery of what is called the Physio- 
rama; forsome of the views are little better 
in effect than the pretty pictures exhibited 
by travelling showmeu, for the amusement 
of children, at a halfpenny each. 


on 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Just Published, or nearly Ready. 

The second edition, with many additions 
and alterations, of The History of the Bat- 
tle of Agincourt. By Nicuotas Harris Ni- 
coxas, Esq. F.S A. 

A Disquisition on the Geography of He- 
rodotus, with a map; and Researches on 
the History of the Scythians, Getz, and 
Sarmatians. By G. B. Neisunr. Trans- 
lated from the German. 

A Manaal of the History of Philosophy, 
translated from the German of TerNEMANN. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Commerce, of the Principal Nations of 
Antiquity, translated from the German of 
A. H. L. Herren, Professor of History in 
the University of Gottingen. 

Professor Heeren’s Manual of the His- 
tory of the European States-system, and 
their Colonies. 

Schola Salernitana. A Poem on the 
Preservation of Health, written in rhyming 
Latin verse. By Giovanni p1 Mirano, in 
the name of the School of Salerno, and ad- 
dressed to Robert of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Sir Avex. Croke, 
D.C.L. and F.A.S. 

The success of our Popular Libraries, 
Cyclopzdias, &c. has stimulated Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley to enter that field with 
great force and spirit. They announce, in 
addition to the classics, already in the course 
of publication, theLibrary of General Know- 
ledge, conducted by Mr. Gleig ; an edition 
of the Standard Novelists, uniform with the 
Waverley Novels; the Library of Modern 
Travels, Voyages, and Discoveries; and, 
though last, not likely to be the least use- 
ful, a Juvenile Library, addressed to the 
youth of both sexes. 

Illustrations of the Bible, on a large scale. 

Poems, on various subjects. By W. I. 
ATKINSON. 

Illustrations of the Practical Power of 
Faith. By T. Binney. 

The Book of the Priesthood. By T. 
STRATTEN. 

Mrs.Sueviey’sF ortunes of PerkinWarbeck. 

Southennan. By Joun Gatr, esq. 

An Inquiry concerning the Indications of 
Insanity. By Joun Conotty, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of 
London. 

Leigh’s New Picture of Loridon, corrected 
to the present time. 


Preparing for Putlication. 

The Devon and Exeter Institution have 
circulated numerous Queries through the 
County, with a view to collect information 
for a work on the History and Antiquities 
of Devon, on an extended plan. Their pre- 
sent queries relate to the Ecclesiastical por- 
tion of its History: it is their intention to 
proceed through every other division. 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
Dedicated by permission to the Turkish 
Sultan. The Rules illustrated by examples 
drawn from the most celebrated Turkish au- 
thors, together with a preliminary Discourse 
on the Language and Literature of the 
Turks, Dialogues, a copious Vocabulary, 
and a Selection of Extracts in. prose and 
verse, from many rare Turkish MSS. in 
public Libraries and private Collections. 
By Artuur Lumtey Davips. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of Geo. 
Romney, the eminent Painter, including 
various Letters, &c. By his Son, the Rev. 
J. Romney. 

Attempts in Verse. By Joun Jones, an 
old Servant. With some Account of the 
Writer, and an Introductory Essay on the 
Lives and Works of Uneducated Poets. By 
Rosert Sourtney. 

History of Demonology and Witchcraft. 
By Sir Warter Scott, Bart. 

The Life of John Ray, M.A. F.R.S. the 
Naturalist ; and a History of Natural Science 
up to hisera. By Georce W. Jounson. 

An Essay upon National Character; be- 
ing an Inquiry into some of the principal 
Causes which contribute to furm or modify 
the Characters of Nations in the State of 
Civilization. By the late Ricuarp CuEve- 
nix, F.R.S. 

Conversations with Lord Byron on Reli- 
gion, held in Cephalonia, a short time pre- 
vious to his Death. By the late James 
Kennepy, M.D. 

The Progress of Society. By the late 
Rosert Hamitton, LL.D. 

The XXVth or concluding part of Skel- 
ton’s Illustrations of Arms and Armour, 
from the collection at Goodrich Court, 
Herefordshire. 

The Real Devil’s Walk; embellished by 
numerous Engravings, from Designs by R. 
CruikKSHANK. 

A Poem in Four Cantos, entitled The 
Pyramids. By Mr. Jouns, of Crediton, 
Author of *‘ Dews of Castalie,”” &c. 
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Ireland and its Economy; being the re- 
sult of Observations made ona Tour through 
the Country in the Autumn of 1829. By 
J. E, Bicneno, Esq. F.R.S. Sec. of the 
Linn. Society. 

The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Da- 
vip Brewster, LL.D. 

The Life of General Wolfe. By Rosert 
Soutney, Esq. 

Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth, from the first Settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxons in Britain. By Francis Pat- 
GRAVE, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

The Life of Cervantes. By J. G. Lock- 
narT, LL. B, 

My Native Village; and other Pieces. 
By N. T. Carrincton, author of “ Dart- 
moor.” 

The Lives of British Worthies. By Ro- 
BERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 


Royat Society. 


April 29. A paper was read, ‘*On the 
Variations of the Elliptic Constants,” by 
J. W. Lubbock, Esq. F. R. S. 

May 6. A paper was read, ‘‘On the 
occurrence of Bromine and Iodine in cer- 
tain Mineral Waters of South Britain,” by 
Charles Daubeny, M.D. F.R.S. Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 
Major-Gen. Joseph Stratton, and Captain 
James Vetch, were elected fellows. 

May 13. The first part of a paper was 
read, entitled, ‘* An Essay on the preserved 
bodies of aboriginal Peruvian Indians,” by 
W. T. Carter, M.D. Surgeon R. N. 

May 20. The time of the meeting was 
consumed by debates, in which Mr. South 
tuvk a very prominent part,) relative to — 
1. Matters long since past connected with the 
Astronomer Royal; 2. Mr. Babbage’s re- 
cent work, containing an attack on the So- 
ciety; and 3. The omission of acknowledg- 
ment to Sir James Brisbane of some astro- 
nomical observations of his, attached to the 
last volume of Philosophical Transactions. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 


April 29. W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V. P. 
in the chair. 

Four gentlemen were elected Fellows of 
the Society: Thomas Clarke, Esq. of Cra- 
ven-street ; James W. Lyon, Esq. of South 
Audley-street; John-Edward Vaughan, Esq. 
of Regent-street, and Rhoda, Glamorgan- 
shire ; andCharles-Baring Wall, Esq. F.R.S. 
of Berkeley-square, and M.P. for Wareham. 

Mr. Secretary Ellis communicated a copy 
of a MS. tract on the Political State of Ire- 
land, written by Barnaby Rich, in 1615, in 
order to present to King James the First. 
The author, who published some tracts on 
Irish affairs, describes himself as a soldier 
and a gentleman, and for fifty-two years 
resident in Ireland. He writes with a very 
zealous Protestant bias; and advocates a 
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most severe line of policy towards the Irish, 
whom he appears to have regarded in a light 
scarcely more favourable than that in which 
colonists look upon the savage aborigines of 
the territories of an Australian settlement. 
It is written in the form of a dialogue. 

May 6.+ H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

John Bruce, Esq. of Francis-st. Golden- 
square, and William Knight, Esq. Architect 
of the London Bridge Works, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

The Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.S. A. ex- 
hibited to the Suciety some relics of anti- 
quity, lately exhumed in the premises of 
James Farquharson, at Littleton-house, near 
Blandford, on the banks of the river Stour. 
The remains discovered were a skeleton in a 
cist, the bones of a horse, an iron stirrup, 
various pieces of pottery, some of Samian 
ware, glass, &c. ' 

The reading of Barnaby Rich’s treatise 
was continued. 

May 13. H. Gurney, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

Charles Octavius Swinnerton Morgon, 
Esq. of Pall Mall, B. A. Oxford, was elected 

‘ellow. 

A notice was communicated of a Fibula, 
found near Newmarket, on levelling some 
uneven ground on the race-course, and not 
less remarkable for its excellent preservation 
than the beauties of its execution; and also 
of a coin, supposed to be one of Carausius, 
discovered soine years since in a barrow, 
They are in the possession of Lord Lowther. 

Mr. Ellis continued the reading of Bar- 
naby Rich’s diatribe. 

May 20. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. William Ty- 
son, Esq. of Bristol, and the Hon. Arthur 
Hill Trevor, son of Lord Viscount Dun- 
gannon, were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. : 

Davies Gilbert, Esq. Pr. R.S. communi- 
cated two plaster casts of the inscriptions 
(yet undeciphered) on a cross at Penzance ; 
also the impression of a small circular brass 
seal found under Beachey Head. It repre- 
sents a skinmark interlaced with the letters 
G. and S. and surrounded by the inscriptien, 
s’ GILLES SALMOR. 

Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. F.S.A. 
exhibited two beautifully enamelled candle- 
sticks, of similar pattern and devices, which, 
it is presumed from the figures represented 
on their triangular bases, are of as early a 
date as the beginning of the 12th century. 
Also a pix of correspondent workmanship. 
They were illustrated by an ingenious essay 
on the artificial lights of the ancients, and 
the utensils necessary for their consumption. 

The Rev. Chas. Townsend communicated, 
through Mr. Hallam, a description of some 
fresco paintings of the time of Edward the 
First, disclosed on the walls of Preston 
church near Brighton, accompanied by a 
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drawing by Mr. William Twopenny. They 
represent two larger subjects, the murder of 
Beckett, and St. Michael weighing souls ; 
and six smaller—the unbelief of St. Tho- 
mas; Christ appearing in the garden to 
Mary Magdalen; St. Catherine treading on 
the Emperor Maximinus; St. Michael; a 
saint with a crosier; and St. James the pil- 
grim. 


Roya Society or Literature. 


April 29. The general annual meeting 
this day was numerously attended ; the rooms 
being filled by eminent and literary men. 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, the Presi- 
dent, read a learned and interesting address, 
and afterwards presented the two royal me- 
dals of the year to Mr. Washington Irving 
and Mr. Hallam. After Mr. Cattermole, 
the secretary, had read the proceedings of 
the society during the year, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election of president, counsel, 
&c. for the ensuing year. 

May 19.—A Paper, by Mr. Millingen, 
was read, on the subject of the splendid 
Tyrrhenian vases lately discovered in ancient 
ae Lorg Prudhoe was elected a mem- 
eM. 


Mepico-Boranicat Society. 


April 27. The President, Earl Stanhope, 
in the chair. The Archduke Francis-Charles 
of Austria, Prince William of Prussia, and 
Prince Charles of Prussia, were elected Ho- 
norary Fellows of the Society. Dr. Clen- 
denning was also elected Professor of Toxi- 
cology. A paper, by J. P. Yosy, esq. on 
the medical properties of the plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Gentianex ; a letter 
on the claim of Dr. Coxe of Philadelphia to 
the discovery of the true Jalap plant, by the 
same author; .also a communication on the 
**Fenillea Cordifolia,” from Dr. William 
Hamilton of Plymouth, were read. The 
Professor of Botany delivered some observa- 
tions on the botanical character of many of 
the plants on the table. Notice was given 
that a paper was preparing by Dr. Jolin 
Hancock, on the use of opium in colds. 

May 11. A communication ‘‘On the 
use of the Secale Cornutum, or Ergot of 
Rye in Midwifery,” by Dr. Ryan, was read, 
in which the author stated that he had used 
it in upwards of a hundred cases with the 
greatest success, and that he considered it, 
under certain circumstances, a most valuable 
medicine. A variety of medical and other 
plants were on the table; among which 
were some fine specimens of Rheum Unda- 
latum (in full flower); Menyanthes Trifo- 
liata, Ranunculus Acris, Polyganum Bis- 
torta, Spartium Scoparium; Maranta Ze- 
brina, Caladium Odoratum, Azalea Coccinea, 
Delphinum Elatior, &c. They were pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Gibbs of 
Brompton, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Houl- 
ton the Professor vf Botany; the latter 
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gentleman delivered some botanical obser- 
vations on several sorts selected by him for 
that purpose. Some resolutions were also 
passed relative to the appointment of a 
Professor of Chemistry. 


Zoo.ocicat Society. 


May 3. This society held its anniver- 
sary meeting at the house of the Horticul- 
tural Society in Regent street. In the ab- 
sence of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Duke of Somerset presided. Among the 
other distinguished individuals present were, 
the Earls of Essex and Carnarvon, Lord 
Auckland, Lord Stanley, Sir G. Staunton, 
Bart. &c. From the report of the auditors, 
it appeared that the receipts for the past 
year were 16,3471. 12s., arising from the 
subscriptions of members, admission fees of 
visitors to the museum, &c. The amount 
in the bankers’ hands in February was 2001. 
The supposed value of the society’s assets 
was 6000/. inclusive of the farm at Kingston, 
which had cost about 11,000. The report 
of the council stated, that an arrangement 
had been made with the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests for the ground which 
the society required, viz. 1,200 feet front- 
age, at a rent of 400/. per annum. The ex- 
penses of the farm at Kingston are to be 
greatly reduced, and it is intended to breed 
and rear rare and new species of birds, qua- 
drupeds, and fishes, at that establishmeut. 
It was also stated that 200,000 persons had 
visited the gardens in the Regent’s Purk last 
year, and that upwards of 30001. had been 
invested in the funds. 

May 6. The ballot for the officers and 
council took place. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe was elected president; James Mor- 
rison, esq. treasurer; and N. A. Vigors, esq. 
secretary ; Joshua Brooks, esq., G. B. 
Greenough, esq., Sir Robert Heron, Bart., 
James Morrison, esq., and the Earl of Win- 
chelsea, were elected into the council. 


Lonpon UNIvERSITY. 


May 15. This'day the second annual 
distribution of prizes to the students of the 
medical classes in this University took place. 
Among the persons present were—The Earl 
of Darnley, Lord Auckland, Lord John 
Russell, Sir James Graham, Mr. James 
Brougham, Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. W. Tooke, 
Mr. J. L. Goldsmid, and many other members 
of the council. Sir J. Graham was in the 
chair. The warden read an explanation as 
to the prizes: a gold medal and two silver 
vnes were to be given to each class, and 
certificates of honour tv all students who 
had attained a certain amount of excellence 
in their answers to questions previously 
fixed by the professors. He then read a 
report of the proceedings of the second ses- 
sion, which was of a favourable nature. In 
1828 and 1829, there had been 195 students 
in the medical classes, but in the present 
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session they had increased to 288; in each 
class there were double the number of last 
year. One gold and two silver medals were 
then delivered to the successful candidates 
in the classes of the practice of medicine, 
anatomy, materia medica, physiology, sur- 
gery, midwifery, chemistry, comparative 
anatomy, and demonstrative anatomy; and 
honorary certificates to a great many other 
students. Several of the students received 
prizes in more than one class. In the medi- 
cine class, there were last session 161 stu- 
dents: in anatomy, 175; in chemistry, 181 ; 
in demonstrative anatomy, 117; in physio- 
logy, 148; in midwifery, 83; and in materia 
medica, 138. After the prizes had been 
delivered, the Chairman and Dr. Birkbeck 
addressed the meeting on the advantages 
held out by the University, and the success 
which attended its progress. 


CotLece oF Puysicians. 


May 5. A Paper by Dr. Stevens, on the 
changes which the blood undergoes in the 
malignant fevers of the West Indies, was 
read. During: the existence of the disease, 
the blood exhibits a greater fluidity than is 
natural, its colour is highly darkened, and 
the saline matter greatly lessened in quan- 
tity, These observations induced Dr. S. to 
perform certain chemical experiments upon 
the blood of those infected, or who had died 
of the fever, and he deduced this result— 
that the Joss of the saline matter being the 
chief cause of the changes before described, 
they may be prevented by giving saline me- 
dicines, 

May 12. A Paper by Dr. Barry, on the 
epidemic fever of Gibraltar, was read: it 
stated, that about the middle of August two 
young persons died in one of the highest 
districts with yellow skins and dark-coloured 
vomitings. A boy, who presented the same 
symptoms, recovered. In 5,543 cases, from 
August to Christmas, of which 1,631 were 
fatal, Dr. Barry declares that the disease 
consisted of a single paroxysm of fever, ter- 
minating, from the second to the sixth day, 
either in a rapid return to health, or in the 
almost certain precursors of death. 

May 19. A Paper by Dr. Burne was 
read, on a peculiar disorder in the throat, 
consisting of a severe attack of inflammation 
confined to the epiglottis. This complaint 
should be treated in a way calculated to re- 
duce the strength of the patient, as great 
exhaustion is produced by the inability to 
swallow.—A paper, communicated by Dr. 
Calvert, was afterwards read, on the che- 
mical and medical properties of the Sand- 
rock spring in the Isle of Wight. This 
water contains a larger portion of iron than 
any other chalybeate water, and has been 
ascertained to operate remedially in com- 
see arising from relaxation and debi- 

ity. 


Royat InstituTion. 


April 30. There was a very numerous 
attendance of members, to tnx: By Clarke’s 
interesting narrative of his ascent to the 
summit of Mont Blanc in August 1825. 
Its height, according to his calculation (and 
to ascertain this, he observed, it was neces- 
sary to have a barometer graduated to at 
least sixteen inches) is 15,742 feet above 
the level of the sea; and it might give a 
more forcible idea of the elevation, to say, 
it was 78 times as high as the monument, 
or 39 times that of St. Paul’s. On the 
table were a number of mineralogical speci- 
mens, brought from the mountain; as also 
a variety of botanical specimens. ‘The sum- 
mit of each of the peaks appeared to be a 
cone of snow, resting on rocks, formed of 
granite, or granite and mica. 

May 7. Mr. Faraday gave a history of 
the manner in which the trigonometrical 
survey of Ireland, by the Board of Ordnance, 
is carried on by Colonel Colby and his as- 
sistants. Surveys of from seven to ten miles 
in length have been taken at once, by an in- 
strument, in which the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the metal it contains is so effectually 
provided against, that the observation is ob- 
tained with the nicest mathematical accu- 
racy. As an instance of this, in two mea- 
surements taken of Lough Loyle, under 
rather unfavourable circumstances, the va- 
riation was only 1.76th part of an inch. 
Two millions of acres were surveyed in the 
course of the past year. 





Chevalier Aldini’s Plan for Preserving Hu- 
man Life from Fire. 


The apparatus consists of two distinct 
systems of clothing; the one near the body 
being composed of a badly conducting sub- 
stance, as the amianthus; and the other, or 
external envelope, of a metallic tissue. The 
pieces of — for the body, arms, and 
legs, are made of strong cloth, which has 
been soaked in a solution of alum; thuse of 
the head, the hands, and the feet, of cloth of 
asbestos. That for the head is a large cap, 
which entirely covers the whole to the neck, 
and has apertures in it for the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, these being guarded by a very 
fine copper wire-gauze. The stockings and 
cap are single, but the gloves are double, for 
the purpose of giving power of handling in- 
flamed or incumbent bodies. The metallic 
defence consists of five principal pieces; a 
casque, or cap complete, with a mask; a 
cuirass, with its brassets; a piece of armour 
for the waist and thighs; a pair of boots of 
double wire-gauze ; and an oval shield, five 
feet long, and two and a half wide, formed 
by extending gauze over a thin plate of iron. 
Enveloped in this apparatus, firemen have 
traversed houses in flames, and have re- 
mained in the midst of this destructive ele- 
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ment for ten minutes without suffering the 
slightest injury. pe 

The following are some of the public trials 
that have been under his superintendance. 
A fireman having his hand inclosed in a 
double asbestos glove, and guarded in the 
palm by a piece of asbestos cloth, laid hold 
of a large piece of red-hot iron, carried it 
slowly to the distance of 150 feet, then set 
straw on fire by it, and immediately brought 
it back to the furnace. The hand was not 
at all injured in the experiment. 

The second experiment related to the de- 
fence of the head, the eyes, and the lungs. 
The fireman put on only the asbestos and 
wire-gauze cap and the cuirass, and held the 
shield before his breast. A fire of shavings 
was then lighted, and sustained in a very 
large raised chafing-dish, and the fireman 
approaching it, plunged his head into the 
middle of the flames, with his face towards 
the fuel, and in that way went several times 
round the chafing dish, and for a period of 
above a minute in duration. The experi- 
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ment was made several times, and those who 
made it, said they suffered no oppression or 
inconvenience in the act of respiration. 

The third experiment was with the com- 
plete apparatus. Two rows of faggots, min- 
gled with straw, were arranged vertically 
agaiust bars of iron, so as to form a passage 
between thirty feet long and six feet wide. 
Four such arrangements were made, differ- 
ing in the proportion of wood and straw, and 
one was with straw alone. Fire was then 
applied to one of these double piles; and a 
fireman, invested in the defensive clothing, 
and guarded by the shield, entered between 
the double hedge of flames, and traversed 
the alley several times. The flames rose ten 
feet in height, and joined over his heed. 
Each passage was made slowly, and occu- 
pied from twelve to fifteen seconds; they 
were repeated six or eight times, and even 
oftener, in succession, and the firemen were 
exposed to the almost constant action of the 
flames for the period of a minute and a half, 
or two minutes, or even more. 





SELECT 


Tributary Lines to the memory of the late 
Wituiam Tuomas FitzGeratp, Esq. 


Written for the Anniversary of the Literary 
Fund (see p. 458.) 


By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
FITZGERALD then is gone, whose 


gen’rous zeal 
For suff’ring talents could so warmly feel ; 
Whose Muse, as sure as this returning day, 
Was prompt to hail it with his votive lay. 
Oft have we heard him plead the noble cause, 
While the walls echo’d with your warm ap- 
plause, 
Oft has his manly voice that cause impress’d, 
With fervid energy, on ev'ry breast, 
Impell’d the stream of Charity to flow, 
And rais’d in all a sympathetic glow; 
Till health declining reft him of the pow’r; 
Yet still he shar’d with us the festive hour. 
Nor was his Muse to private woes confin’d, 
A loyal ardour urg’d his patriot mind ; [fame 
Whate’er could tend to spread his Country’s 
Seem’d on his Muse to hold a rightful claim, 
Whate’er his Country’s triumplis, proud to 
own 
Zeal for the state, and honour to the throne. 
When Netson, glorious on Nile’s ancient 
shore, 
On gallic foes bade British vengeance pour ; 
And next on Trafalgar’s victorious day, 
Swift was his Muse her patriot meed to pay; 
Resum’d her strain for the departed brave, 
And strew’d Parnassian laurels o’er his grave; 
Again, when Waterloo’s immortal plain 
Freed suff’ring nations from aTyrant’s chain, 
FitzGeratp felt his patriot ardour rise 
In grateful homage to the righteous skies. 
But the chief purpose that his Muse em- 
ploy’d, 
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And which that Muse with most delight en- 


joy’d, 
Was Genius to befriend, and Sorrow aid, 
Hence she her annual tribute duly paid. [die, 
Then shall we let, with him, bis mem’ry 
Nor give his merits a lamenting sigh ? 
No—let these walls resound FirzGERaLp’s 
name, 
Coeval with our noble Fund in fame, 
And may that Fund in pow’r and honour 
stand 
To patronize Distress, and grace the Land! 





THE RADIANT BRIDE. 
A Song.* 
By Sir Lumuey Skerrincton. 


*EN now the radiant bride I’ve seen, 
With airy grace, the dance surprise ; 
Deck’d like a sylph, she blooms a queen, 
And wins all hearts, and thoughts, and 
eyes ! 
Each glowing charm by rapture is improv’d. 
Why beats this breast? "Tis not by envy 
mov’d; 
Yet, yet, young Hope still whispers here, 
Some hour J may as bright appear. 


With eyes cast down, with blushing fear, 
Fresh beauties o’er the fair expand ; 
While, glancing fire, the bridegroom neat 
With tender pressure grasps her hand. 
Joy and confusion in her looks are borne! 
Why beats this heart? "Tis not by envy 
torn ; 
Yet, yet, Hope whispers to my breast, 
Thus fondly shall thine own be press’d ! 





* Supposed to be sung by a bridemaid. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, April 26. 

Mr. Slaney moved the committal of his 
bill for the amendment of the Poor Laws. 
A debate of some length arose upon a clause 
empowering two justices of the peace to 
separate the children of paupers from their 
parents, if such a measure should seem ad- 
visable. The clause was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 91 to 9. 

Mr. Paulet Thompson moved the second 
reading of the Usury Butt, the object of 
which is to enable individuals to contract for 
what rate of interest they please, but to 
prevent the lenders of money from recover- 
ing more than five per cent. in a court of 
justice. After some discussion, the House di- 
vided, when there appeared—For the second 
reading, 54 ; against it, 21. 





April27. Mr. O'Connell moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the act of the 
7th George IV. which regulated Vestries in 
Treland. The object of the bill was to give 
to Roman Catholics the power of voting in 
Vestries on Church Rates, &c.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion. 
—Mr. Spring Rice supported it.—Mr. Peel 
said, that he was not to be deceived by pal- 
try arguments about any defects that might 
exist in the Vestry Act. He looked to the 
maiu principle of the measure, and found 
that the great object of the honourable and 
learned gentleman was to make catholics and 
other dissenters eligible to vote in the as- 
sessment of the church rates in Ireland. To 
this proposition he (Mr. Peel) could never 
accede, believing that, if it were once adopt- 
ed, it would be productive of endless confu- 
sion in Ireland.—The house then divided— 
For the motion, 47; against it, 177. 

On the motion of the Attorney-general, 
the Administration of Justice Bill was read 
a second time, and ordered to be committed. 





April 29, Mr. Brougham brought for- 
ward a motion for establishing Local Juris- 
dictions in certain districts in England. The 
hon. Member took a very comprehensive 
review of the expenses attendant upon legal 
process. What he intended to propose was, 
to appoint a person of legal experience in 
every county, before whom any person 
might cite another who owed him tu the 
amount of ten pounds or Jess, and that 
this judge should decide on the merits of 
the claim on hearing the parties, and ap- 
point payment by instalments, if he should 
think proper. If the debt should exceed 
ten pounds, but not one hundred pounds, 
the parties should be allowed to employ a 
legal advocate to plead their cause. But 


this judge should in no instance decide in 
cases of freehold, copyhold, or leasehold. 
From his decision, an appeal should be either 
made to the Judges of the Assize, or to the 
Courts of Westminster, as the party should 
think proper.—Mr. Peel said that he was 
favourable to the principle of the learned 
gentleman’s proposition, and he should cer- 
tainly vote for its introduction.—After some 
observations from Lord Althorp and Mr. 
O'Connell, leave was given to bring in the 


bill. 
Qe 
House or Lorps, April 30. 


The Marquess of Londonderry rose for 
the purpose of putting two questions to the 
noble Earl, the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs ; the first was, whether Prince 
Leopold was appointed King of Greece? 
And the second was, whether a proposition 
had been made to his Royal Highness to 
give up his right of naturalization ?—The 
Earl of Alerdeen did not feel it incumbent 
on him to answer these questions. He 
would, however, inform the noble Marquess, 
that Prince Leopold was the individual to 
whom the allied powers had offered the 
throne of Greece. There were some minor 
circumstances still to be settled, and when 
they were arranged, the papers would be laid 
before their Lordships. 

The Marquess of Salisbury moved the 
order of the day for the continuation of 
the hearing of counsel and evidence on the 
East Retford Disfranchisement Bill. Coun- 
sel were then called in, when several wit- 
nesses underwent a long examinatiou: each 
deposed to having received a sum of 20 or 
40 guineas for their vote. , 





In the Commons, the same day, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 
On the proposition to vote 3,402/. for the 
expenses of the Military College at Wool- 
wich, Mr. Hume said, that the establish- 
ment was kept up for purposes of patronage, 
and he considered those who were brought up 
in this way as no better than paupers sup- 
ported at the public expense. After a long 
and desultory discussion, the question was 
put, and the House divided, when there 
appeared—For the vote 131; against it, 52. 





House or Commons, May 3. 

In a Committee of Supply Mr. Dawson 
moved, that the sum of 32,5001, should be 
granted for the repairs of public buildings, 
&e, on which Mr. Hobhouse and several 
other Members expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion on finding that the public were not to 
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be allowed a passage into St. James’s Park 
from Regent-street and Pall-mall. On the 
proposition that the vote should be post- 
poned, the House divided, when there ap- 
peared—F or the postponement, 123; against 
it, 139: majority for Ministers, 16.—On 
the vote for 100,000/ to defray the ex- 
— incurred by the alterations, &c. of 

indsor Castle, Mr. Gordon objected to the 
grant. 900,000/. had already been ex- 
pended on this object, and there was no 
knowing when the expenses would cease. 
After a good deal of discussion, the Chan- 
cellur of the Exchequer agreed to withdraw 
the vote for the present, that the ultimate 
expense of the whole repairs might be 
ascertained by a Committee. 


— Sp 
House or Lorps, May 4. 

Lord Mountcashel presented petitions from 
the Protestant inhabitants of Cork, Wex- 
ford, and New Ross, complaining of abuses 
in the Established Church, and soliciting 
their Lordships’ consideration of so import- 
ant a subject. His Lordship then, in a 
speech of great length, submitted to the 
House a motion for inquiring into the abuses 
of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land. In the course of his speech he de- 
clared himself as sincerely attached to the 
Established ‘Church; his only object, he 
said, was to make that Church respected, 
and, what it ought to be, an instrument of 
salvation to millions of benighted souls in 
the empire. — The Lord Chancellor having 
put the question, there was only one ‘‘ con- 
tent.” The ** not content” appeared to 
come from several Peers. —The Lord Chan- 
cellor, after a short pause, declared that the 
** not contents” had it.— Lord Mountcashel, 
afcer a pause, said, ‘The contents have 
it;’’ adding, ** My Lords, if I stand alone, 
I shall take the sense of the House upon it.” 
The noble Earl repeated his determination 
to take the sense of the House upon the 
question. (Cries of *‘ order,” and ‘too late.’’) 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the question 
was decided, 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. O’ Connell moved for end obtained 
leave tu bring in a Bill the better to secure 
the charitable donations and bequests of the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain. —The 
Hon. Gentleman then obtained leave to bring 
in another Bill, the object of which was to 
abolish penalties in marriages by Catholic 
Priests in England, and generally to amend 
the law of marriages. 

Mr. Calcraft moved the second reading of 
the Bill for throwing open the Trape in 
Beer. He denied the existence of what are 
called ‘vested rights ;” and with regard to 
the objection that the Bill would increase 
tippling and broils, the Magistrates had the 
power of putting down the houses where the 
evil occurred.—Mr. Portman moved as an 
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amendment, that the Bill be read a second 


time this day six months. The interests of 
a large class of the community ought not, 
he said, to be sacrificed, unless some great 
practical good was to be effected, and in this 
case he thought the good was but remote 
and questionable.—Mr. Dickinson did not 
think this Bill would be any bonus to the 
common people, who were the class most 
entitled to consideration, for never was their 
condition more to be deplored than at pre- 
sent. He should, therefore, support the 
amendment.—On a division there were for 
the Bill, 245; against it, 28: majority 217, 


~~ 
House or Lorps, May 10. 

The Archbishop of Canterltury brought 
in a Bill, by which it is proposed to enable 
parties to enter into an arrangement for com- 
pounding tithes, in some cases not exceeding 
21 years, in others not exceeding 14 years, 
regulated by the price of corn. The plan 
was to refer the proposed composition, in all 
cases, to the Bishop of the Diocese, to re- 
port upon the expediency of such composi- 
tion. If the Bishop should be of opinion 
that it might be done, certain commissioners 
appointed under the Act, were to carry it 
into effect. They were to take care to as- 
certain the value of the tithes, and having 
ascertained that value, they were to proceed 
to make an award which would be binding 
on all parties. In all tithe compositions the 
rights of the clergymen would be respected ; 
and in case of non-payment under a compo- 
sition, the parson was not to re-enter upon 
the tithes, but in lieu thereof he was to have 
the power of distress, by the process of com- 
mon law. His Grace observed, that some 
classes of vicarial tithes, and others taken 
by lay impropriators, by payment of a cer- 
tain fixed sum of money, would not come 
within the operation of the measure. The 
Bill was then read a first time. 


House or Commons, May 11. 

Mr. Hume brought forward a motion for 
the abolishing of the office of Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. The Hon. Member, after 
giving it as his opinion, that almost all the 
evils of Ireland had arisen from delegated 
power, observed, that he sought, by the 
present motion, to remove the stigma of in- 
feriority from the Irish people, and to give 
them what the Union promised them.—Lord 
Leveson Gower felt that he must oppose the 
motion of his Hon. Friend, because it was 
one which he was apprehensive involved, and 
must kindle afresh, very lively feelings in 
Ireland. -—- Mr. Spring Rice said, that the 
present motion was recommended on two 
grounds. The first, and the stronger ground, 
was for the sake of good government in Ire- 
land; the second on the ground of eco- 
nomy.—Lord Alihorp saw no more reason 
why Ireland should have a separate Govern- 
ment than any of the northern counties of 
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England, considering the facility of commu- 
nication which now existed between the two 
countries.— Sir George Murray was per- 
suaded that the machinery of the adminis- 
tration of Ireland, as it was now constituted, 
was necessary to carry on the Government 
there. The time might come when it could 
be dispensed with, but at present it was be- 
neficial to Ireland. — Mr. O’ Connell hoped 
the House would not agree to this measure 
without taking the sense of the people of 
Ireland upon it. — Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Jephson, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer opposed the motion.—The House then 
divided, when there were—For the motion, 
115; against it, 229. 





May 14. Sir J. Graham moved an ad- 
dress for an account of all salaries, profits, 
pays, fees, and emoluments, whether civil or 
military, from the 5th of January 1829 to 
the Sth of January 1830, held and enjoyed 
by each of his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council. The Hon. Member stated, that of 
113 Privy Counsellors who received public 
money, 69 were members of the legislature, 
of whom 47 were Peers, the gross amount 
of whose salaries and emolument was 378,8401, 
The object of his motion was to lay some 
grounds for effecting reductions in these sa- 
laries, with a view to produce a saving of 
the public money.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that he could not consent 
to lay before the House the names of those 
parties who composed his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, for the purpose of their being held 
up as objects of obloquy to the people, and 
concluded by moving, as an amendment, 
that there be laid before the House an ac- 
count of all salaries and emoluments from 
Jan. 5, 1829, to Jan. 5, 1830, held by per- 
sons in the receipt of an income amounting 
to 1000/.— After some discussion, the House 
divided, when the numbers were—For the 
amendment, 231; for the original motion, 
147. 





May 17. Mr. R. Grant brought up his 
Bill for the removal of the Jewish Disabili- 
ties, and moved that it be read a second 
time.—Sir J. Wrottesley said, he confessed 
that he could not see the slightest objection 
to grant the Jews all that they required, ex- 
cept the permission to sit in that House. 
It was notorious that seats in that House 
were to be had to any extent for money, and 
therefore he could not consent to allow any 
to become Members who were not also 
Christians. — Gen. Gascoyne declared his 
determination to oppose the Bill, if it pro- 
posed to confer on the Jews the same pri- 
vileges already granted to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, The Hon. Member, after enume- 
rating various evils which would attend the 
granting of this measure, moved as an 
amendment, ‘* that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time this day six months.” — Lord 


Belgrave opposed the measure, He stated, 
that he had felt it his duty to support the 
claims of the Catholics, as he considered 
they had clearly shown that the privileges 
they demand would not be abused, and that 
it was but fair to concede advantages to 
those who had never flinched from the sup- 
port of the state. The Jews were scattered 
over all the countries of Europe and of the 
East, but they were amalgamated with the 
people of none. It was impossible then, 
that a Jew could ever be considered an Eng- 
lishman, or love our native land as, he 
thanked God, an Englishman was wont to 
do.—The Bill was opposed by Lord Dar- 
lington, Sir E. Deering, Mr. Trant, Mr. 
Banks, and Sir R. Peel ; and supported hy 
Mr. Mildmay, Sir R. Wilson, Mr. O’ Con- 
nell, Lord J. Russell, Mr. Huskisson, and 
Mr. Brougham.—Sir R. Peel, in opposing 
the Bill said, he could not admit the prin- 
ciple of it, and he objected much to the 
mode in which it had been brought forward. 
The Bill professed to give civil and religious 
liberty to all his Majesty’s subjects, being 
Jews British born; but he did not hesitate 
to say, that that was not the sole object for 
which the Bill was meditated. He would 
not say that it was to effect an abandon- 
ment of Christianity; but this he would 
say, that by such a Bill every form and ce- 
remony which gives assurance tv Christianity 
must be abolished. The Roman Catholics 
had claims to urge in their behalf which the 
Jews know nothing of. They had fought 
in the same field for England—they lay bu- 
ried in the same graves with their fellow 
Christians, and they had died looking for 
salvation through the merits of the same 
Redeemer. Was there not enough in the 
peculiar usages—in the ancient history—in 
the marriage ordinances, and in the civil 
society of the Jews, to account for preju- 
dices, without having recourse to any law 
whatever? He confessed that he was not 
prepared to admit the principle of the Bill, 
and felt himself bound to give it his oppo- 
sition. Ona division, the numbers were— 
For the second reading, 165 ; against it, 228. 





May 18. Sir John Newport brought 
forward a motion on the subject of the 
Irish First Fruits. The Hon. Member 
stated, that if fairly collected the fund 
would be amply sufficient for the purpose 
for which it was intended—the support of 
the Church Establishment in Ireland ; but, 
from the erroneous and fallacious mode pur- 
sued, it was found to be wholly inadequate, 
The Hon. Member concluded by moving for 
a Parliamentary inquiry into the subject, 
After a few words from Lord F. L. Gower, 
Mr. S. Rice, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the House divided, when there were 
—For the motion, 65; against it, 94. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House went into a committee 
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for the further consideration of the King’s 
message, with respect to the administration of 
justice; when, after some discussion, it was 
resolved that the three additional Judges 
should have 50001. each per annum, and be 
entitled to the same retiring allowances as 
the other Judges. 


May 19. Mr. Alderman Thompson brought 
in a Bill to declare in what cases the pos- 
sessions of Charitable Institutions shall be 
liable to the payment of rates for local pur- 

es. 
In a Committee of Ways end Means a 
resolution was passed for granting compen- 
sation to the Welsh Judges, whose fees or 
emoluments shall be abolished by the Bill 
altering the administration of justice. 





May 20. On the order of the day being 
read, for bringing up the report of the Com- 
mittee on the London and Birmingham 
Junction Canal Company, Mr. Benson called 
the attention of the House to the conduct 
of Mr. Thomas Eyre Lee, an attorney, and 
said, he was satisfied that the Birmingham 
and London Junction Canal Company had 
been got up by fraud. He should, there- 
fore, move, that Thomas Eyre Lee, having 
committed imposition on the House, be 
called to the Bar and reprimanded. — Mo- 
tion agreed to. 

The Attorney General obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal so much of the 
Act of 60 Geo. III. as relates to the Sen- 
tence of Banishment for the second offence, 
and provide some further remedy against 
publishing libels. 





May 21. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Beer Bitt. On the clause 
relative to licenses being read, Mr. Monck 
contended, that were the proposed e 
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consumed on the premises.— Mr. Slaney 
said, that the only mode of preventing a mo- 
nopoly in any trade or business, was to 
afford all persons pursuing such business 
equal advantages. ‘The proposition of the 
honourable mover of the amendment would 
do away in a great measure with the sub- 
stantial advantages of the Bill. — Mr. Bar- 
clay suggested, that some modification of 
the proposed measure should be adopted, for 
the purpose of relieving those who were 
likely to suffer from this Bill.-—Mr. Western 
was decidedly opposed to the amendment, 
as destructive of the benefits of the Bill.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if the proposed amendment were carried, it 
would deprive the public of all the advan- 
tages of the Bill. He was aware that the 
publicans would suffer by this measure; but 
when their loss was compared with the good 
which the public would derive from it, it 
could not for ove moment stand in the way 
of the Bill_—Mr. Malerly was on advocate 
for the principle of Bill, but he was not for 
shutting out the publicans from all chance 
of getting out of their business without in- 
curring great loss.—Mr. Collurn considered 
that Pastiemens would not be dealing fairly 
by the public, if it admitted any restrictions 
into the Bill before the House——Mr. F. 
Buxton deprecated throwing open a trade, 
by which persons of every character, and of 
no character, would be allowed to sell beer. 
—Mr. Huskisson was an advocate for the 
measure, because it would do away with the 
licensing system, which was an evil of great 
magnitude.—After a few words from Mr. 
Brougham, Lord Milton, and Sir E. Knatch- 
tull, the House divided, when the numbers 
were — For the motion, 118; against it, 
143; majority against the clause, 25. 





[The House of Commons was never more 
A 





passed, it would lead to a general ruin of 
those who had embarked their all in their 
several establishments. The Hon. Member 
moved a clause, to the effect that all per- 
sons obtaining licenses under the new Act 
should not be at liberty to allow Beer to be 


pied with private bills, motions, and 
orders of the day than during the past 
month, though there was scarcely an aver- 
age portion of public business. So numerous 
are the motions and orders set down in the 
Speaker’s paper, that the 9th of June is the 
first day that can be found open.] 


—o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE 

The dissolution of the Chamber of De- 
puties has taken place. An ordinance to 
that effect, dated the 16th May, was pub- 
lished in the Monitewr, ordering the elec- 
tion to commence on the 23d of June; and 
convoking both Chambers for the 3d of Aug. 
A partial change has taken place in the 
French ministry; M. Courvoissier, the 
Keeper of the Seals, and M. de Chabrol, 
the Finance Minister, having retired. M. 
Chantelauze is appointed to the former 


office ; M. de Montbel, Minister of the In- 
terior, takes the department of Finance ; 
and he is succeeded by the Count de Pey- 
ronnet. 

The expedition against Algiers sailed on 
the 18th of May. Count de Bourmont, 
who has the command, had previously issued 
an order of the day, addressed to the army, 
in which he says: ‘* The insult offered to 
the French flag calls you beyond the seas. 
At a signal given from the throne you flew 
to arms, and many of you have left the 
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peonefet roof, in order to avenge the insult. 
e civilized nations of the old and new 
world have their eyes fixed upon you, and 
their good wishes attend you. e cause 
of France is that of mankind.”—The num- 
ber of ships of war, of which the expedition 
is composed, amounts to 68, among which 
there are 12 ships of theline and 20 frigates. 
There are 277 transports, accompanied by 
7 steam-vessels, making in all a fleet of 
more than 250 sail. The military force 
embarked on board the ships of war and 
transports is not less than 30,852 infantry, 
534 cavalry, 2,827 artillery, 1,330 en- 
gineers, besides officers, medical staff, com- 
missariat, and other necessary appendages 
ofan army. The whole of the force will thus 
amount to 37,577 men, and 3,984 horse. 
With the expedition are 25 interpreters of 
the Moorish, Arabic, or Turkish languages. 
General Bourmont, the Minister of War, is 
commander-in-chief ; Lieut.-General Baron 
Berthesne commands the first division ; 
Lieut.-General Count de Loverdo the se- 
cond ; and Lieut.-General the Duke d’Escars 
the third. Major-General, Viscount de la 
Hite is commander-in chief of the artillery, 
and Baron Valaze of the engineers. 


GREECE. 

The Porte has at length acknowledged 
the independence of Greece. The sove- 
reignty was offered by the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of England, France, and Russia, 
to Prince Leopold, who accepted it, on the 
condition ‘* That the high contracting 
powers of the treaty of the 6th of July, 
1827, would undertake to guarantee the 
new Greek state against foreign aggression, 
and pledge themselves to grant succour to 
that state, in the event of such aggression 
taking place.” Prince Leopold, however, 
made a communication to the Earl of Aber- 


deen on the 21st May, stating that he 
wished to decline the sovereigaty of Greece. 

ITALY. , 

A company has been established at Rome, 

for the purpose of recovering the antiquities 
supposed to be buried in the Tiber. Most 
of the members of the new association are 
rich and scientific foreigners, The idea has 
been suggested by a plan of the Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

INDIA. 


An official order, for abolishing the prac- 
tice of burning or burying alive of widows in 
India, has been issued by the Governor- 
G | in il. Persons aiding or abet- 
ting in these cruel aid inhuman acts are 
declared to be guilty of culpable homicide, 
and are to be punished accordingly. The 
preamble states that the practices in question 
are nowhere enjoined by the religion of the 
Hindoos as an imperative duty. 

AMERICA. 

An emigrant family in America inadvert- 
ently fixed their cabin on the shelving de- 
clivity of a ledge, that proved a den of rattle- 
snakes. Warmed by the first fire on the 
hearth of the cabin, the terrible reptiles 
issued in numbers, and of course in rage, 
by night into the room where the whole 
family slept. The reptiles spread in every 
part of the room, and mounted on every bed. 
Children were stung in the arms of their 
parents, and in each other’s arms. | Emagi- 
nation dares not dwell on the horrors of 
such a scene. Most of the family were 
bitten to death; and those who escaped, 
finding the whole cabin occupied by these 
horrid tenants, hissing and shaking their 
rattles, fled from the house by beating off 
the covering of the roof, and escaped in that 
direction, 





° 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

April 24. A proclamation was issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant, suppressing the asso- 
ciation recently formed in Dublin by Mr. 
O’Connell, under the title of ** The Society 
of the Friends of Ireland of all Religious 
Persuasions.” The Dangerous Associations 
Suppression Act, passed last session, is 
cited in the proclamation as authorising the 
measure now resorted to. 

On the suggestion of Mr. W. Herapath, a 
meeting was held lately at the Freemasons’- 
hall, Broad-street, Bristol, when it was re- 
solved: ‘¢ That a Literary and Philosophical 
Society, to be denominated the Atheneum, 
should be formed, which should meet at 
these Rooms every Monday evening, at 
eight o'clock; that Lectures should be 

Gent. Mac. May, 1880, 


occasionally delivered and original Papers 
read, and that questions in Literature and 
Science should be debated upon at fixed 
periods,—but religion and party politics 
were expressly excluded.” A considerable 
number of gentlemen entered their names 
as members. 


April 19. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
beautiful estate and manor of Cleasby, on 
the banks of the Tees, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, was sold by auction, at the 
King’s Head, Darlington, for 36,5001. The 

_ aser was Thos. Benson Pease, esq. of 
se 

April 23. The second Commemorative 
Festival in honour of the natal day of Shaks- 
peare, was celebrated at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, upon a scale of splendour and extent 
which reflects very great credit to the com- 
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mittee of the Royal Shakspearian Club. 
Stratford presented a most autmated scene ; 
the streets were crowded with an orderly and 
happy populace, whilst the firing of cannon, 
the ringing of bells, waving of flags, and 
the decoration of the houses, afforded a 
coup d’il of the most pleasing description. 
The characters in the procession were sus- 
tained by Mr. Raymond's corps dramatique 
and the members of the Shakspearian Club, 
assisted by amateurs. The dresses were 
strictly appropriate, and several very splen- 
did; they were furnished by Mr. Palmer; of 
London, under whose superintendence the 
pageant was conducted. The festival con- 
tinued four days, and during that period was 
kept up with great splendour andeclat. We 
observe, by the concluding passage of Dr. 
Wade’s speech at.the public dinner given 
on the occasion, that it is in contemplation 
to raise a monument to Shakspeare on his 
native soil; it is an announcement we hail 
with unaffected pleasure, and we shall be 
happy to-lend the assistance of our pages to 
the promotion of this national and long- 
neglected du 

May 3. 
paige into operation, and the rail-road 
to Whitstable opened for the purposes of 
business. The work has been five years in 
progress. The whole length is between six 
and seven miles, and runs direct to Whit- 
stable. There is a tunnel, 822 yards in 
length, carried through the Brethren Hills, 
which cost 13,000/. The immense advan- 
tages which this district will derive, from the 
facility of transmission, may be anticipated 
from the circumstance that coals alone will 
experience a reduction of 6s. a chaldron for 
carriage. Passengers also will be conveyed 
for 9d. per head in 20 minutes, the usual 
time in land conveyance being nearly two 
hours. At an early hour the road was 
thronged; by eleven o'clock the procession 
began to form. Ten carriages were placed 
on the rail-road; the first contained the 
Directors, and the second the civic dignities; 
the remaining eight were filled with ele- 
gently dressed females and bands of music. 

ey were drawn at a safe pace to the engine- 
house, from whence the Directors and band 
feturned with six waggons, loaded with the 
first merchandise delivered from the railway. 
Ten more carriages were then linked to the 
other ten, and the whole contained about 
240 persons, who proceeded rapidly over the 
plain to Clowes Wood, where chey were 
yoked to the engine, and drawn with great 
pomp to Whitstable. 


ty. 
The Canterbury rail-road was 


—-@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
May 7. This being the day appointed 
for the celebration of his Majesty's birth- 
day, orders were given by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, that the new carriage 
road, from Storey’s-gate to the new entrance 
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in St. James’s-street, Westminster, which 
was formerly appropriated to the use of the 
members of the royal family only, and 
known as the Bird-cage walk, should be 


thrown open for the accommodation of the 
public. Inthe course of the afternoon the 
new line of road was considerably thronged 
by carriages and equestrians, The regula- 
tions of the new carriage road are to be 
precisely the same as the drives in Hyde-park. 

May 10. Inthe Court of King’s Bench, 
the rule for a criminal information against 
Messrs. Baldwin. and Cradock, for libellin 
the Burton ale brewers in a treatise called 
the a of Brewing, was discharged, on an 
ample apology being made on the of 
the publishers, ain they eo lis 
satisfied that Burton ale was a genuine com- 
pound of malt and hops, and that the lovers 
of Burton ale might drink it without fear if 
they drank in moderation. 

LITERARY FUND. 

This society celebrated its ariniversary on 
May 12, at Freemasons’-hall. ‘There were 
— the Duke of Somerset (chairman), 

rd Milton, Sir W. Clayton, the President 
of the Royal Academy, Mr. Lockhart, Dr. 
Lardner, the Rev. Dr. Wade, and about 150 
others connected with the literary world. 
The Rev. G. Croly, as one of the registrars 
of the society, reported, that in the seven 

ears preceding the year 1822, 239 cases 
sad been relieved; in the seven years sub- 
sequent to that period, 408 cases, the for- 
mer at an expense of 2,294/.,. the latter at 
an expense of 6,160/. In the present year 
56 cases have experienced relief. The ba- 
lance in the hands of the treasurers, on the 
31st of December, 1829, was 406/.; the 
amount of stock, 22,000/. The healths of 
the. Chairman, Lord Milton, Mr. Shee and. 
members of the Royal Academy, were druuk 
with the usual honours, 


——-& 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Davey Lane. 

May 1. A new opera, entitled Hofer, 
the Tell of the Tyrol adapted by Bishop 
from Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, was brought 
forward. The ingenious Mr. Planché has 
substituted the exploits of Andreas Hofer 
for those of William Tell, fur the purpose 
of novelty. Miss Stephens, Madame Ves- 
tris, and Sinclair, were the principal singers, 
who executed their parts with great skill. 
The piece was very well received. 

May 25. A new play, called The Spanish 
Husband ; or First and Last Love, was pro- 
duced. The scene of the drama is laid in 
Naples, and Don Alvar, a Spanish noble- 
map, and husband of Bianca, a Neapolitan 
lady who had been previously betrothed to 
Hippolito, is the hero of the piece. It was 
announced for repetition amidst partial ap- 
probation. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Mittrary ann Navat Promotions. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir ‘Thos. Beckwith, K.C.B. 
to be Commander of the Forces at Bombay. 

General the Earl of Dalhousie to be Com - 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, at 
Calcutta. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Foley to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, vice Sir R. 
Stopford; Adm. Sir Manley Dixon at Ply- 
mouth, vice Lord Northesk. 

Capt. M. Curry to the Caledonia 120, 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Co. Kerry.—The Right Hon. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald. 

St. Mawe’s.—Geo. Grenville Wandisford Pi- 
gott, of Doddonhall-park, Bucks, esq, 


Civit PRererMents. 

Jas. Adam Gordon, esq. High Sheriff of So- 
merset, to be Recorder of Tregoney. 

Chas. Sidebottom, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
be Town Clerk of Worcester. 

Rev. Benj. Hall Kennedy, to be Second Mas- 
ter of Harrow-school. 

Rev. Walter P. Powell, to be Master of the 
Grammar-school at Bampton, co. Oxford. 





Eccrestasticat PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. E. Morgan, Preb. in Hereford Cath. 
Rev. H. Roberson, Preb. in York Cath. 
Rev. H. H. Morgan, Chance. of Hereford. 
Rev. F. T. Bryans, Farndon P. C. Cheshire. 
Rev. B. Charlesworth, Darfield V. co. York. 
Rev. P. Debary, Orwell R. co. Cambridge. 


Rev. C. D. M. Drake, Dalham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Durnford, Goodworth Clatford V. 
Hants. 

Rev. J. Eddy, Fugglestone St. Peter R. Wilts, 

Rev. W. T. Eyre, Parbury V. Bucks. 

Rev. E, Frowd, Upper Clatford R. Hants. 

Rev. C. Glyn, Witchampton R. Dorset. 

Rev. E. Hay, Braughton V. co. York, 

Rev. H. Heigham, Bradfield Comburst R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Helps, Ratcliffe on Soar V. Notts. 

Rev. W. Kay, Kirkdale P. C. co. York, 

Rey. J. E. Lance, Buckland St. Mary R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. G. P. Lowther, Orcheston St. George 
R, Wilts. 

Rev. J. Nelson, Dunham Parva R. Norfolk. 

Rey. C, Oakes, Kemberton R. with Sutton 
Maddock V. Salop. 

Rev. R. B. Scholefield, Ganton V. co. York. 

Rev. J. N. Shipton, Hinton Blewitt R. Som, 

Rev. W. H. Smith, Hinderwell R. co. York. 

Rev. H. Stonhouse, Eaton Bishop R. Heref. 

Rev. E. Strangways, Melbury Sompford and 
Melbury Osmond R. Dorset. 

Rev. P. Stubbs, Well V. near Ripon, co. York. 

Rev. E, Warneford, Ashburnham and Pens- 
hurst VV. Sussex. 

Rev. T. W. Whittaker, Stanton by Bridge, 
and Swarkestone RR. co. Derby. 

Rev. E. H. G. Williams, St. Peter’s R. 
Marlborough. 

Rev. D. Wilson, Over Worton R. Oxon. 

Rev. G. J. Drake, Chaplain to the Baroness 
De la Zouch. 

Rev. J. Fletcher, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Huntingdon. 


<Q 
BIRTHS. 


Aprili9. At the Cove of Cork, the Lady 
Charlotte Berkeley, a son. 23. At Tap- 
low Court, Viscountess Kirkwall, a son. 
25. In Montagu-sq. the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Dawkins, M P. a daughter. 26. At Cliffe 
Hall, near Devizes, the wife of Major Faw- 
cett, a dau. 27. At East End, near 
Lymington, the wife of Capt. J. E. Rymantte 
R.N. a son.——29. At Myrtle Cottage, 
Itchen Ferry, the wife of Col. Baldock, a 
son.——In Grosvenor-place, the Lady Geor- 

iana Cholmeley, a son and heir.——In 
Bibae-ceenee. the Lady Clarina, a son. 

















Lately. In Baker-street, the lady of the 
Right Hon. Lord Harris, a son. At 
Cardington, Bedfordshire, the wife of Sa- 
muel Whitbread, esq. M.P. a son, In 
Eaton-pl. the Lady Caroline Calcraft, a dau. 

May 7. At Mere Vicarage, Wilts, the 
lady of the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, F.S.A. 
a dau. 10. At Broadmayne Rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. Fred. Urquhart, a son.—— 
At Apsley-hall, Nottingham, Lady Lough- 
borough, a son. 18. At Cheltenham, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col, Gilbert, a dau. 














Qn 
MARRIAGES. 


April 15. At Florence, John Backner, 
Esq., Rifle Brigade, second son of Col. Back- 
ner, of Wyke House, Chichester, to Eliza, 
second dau. of Col. the Hon.W. H. Gardner. 
17. At Paris, the Vicomte Leon de 
Brons, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late 
J. Worthy, Esq. of Brighton. In the 
Tower, F. W. Branston, Esq. to Eliza, only 








dau. of J. Wright, Esq. of the Tower.—— 
20. At Cornwood, Devon, the Rev. C.’J. 
Hume, to Caroline, yaungest dau. of Rev. 
W. Oxnam.——1. Gilbert Eliott, Esq., 
son of the late Sir Wm. Eliott, of Stobs 
Castle, co. Roxburgh, Bart. to Isabella Lucy, 

oungest dau. of late Rev. Robert Eliott, 

ector of Huggate, and Wheldrake, York- 





ee 
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shire. At Westbury. on-Trym, Capt. H. 
Lawrence, Bengal Establishment, to Hono- 
ria, youngest dau. of late Samuel Hodgson, 
Esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 22, Skinner 
Langton, Esq. of Bedfurd-row, to Marga- 
ret, dau. of Walter Learmouth, Esq. of Rus- 
sell-square. At St. Mary's, Bryanston- 
square, the Rev. Stafford Cha. Northcote, 
third son of Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., 
to Eliz. Helena, third dau. of the late Tho. 
Robbins, Esq.—— Att All Souls, Langham- 
place, Tho. Drake Bainbridge, esq. of Croy- 
don Lodge, Surrey, to Hester M., second 
dau. of R. Rickards, Esq.of Wimpole-street. 
24. At Theydon Garnon, Essex, the 
Rev. Edw. Brown Everard, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of W.C. Marsh, Esq. of Park Hall. 
At Brighton, J. Brecknell Toussaint, 
Esq. of Pali-Mall, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of Arch. Bryson, Esq. of Brightom At 
Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, Cha. Dawson, 
Esq. of Llanblethian, to Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late John Bevan, Esq. of Cowbridge. 
26. At Wincanton, the Rev. F. W. 
Gray, of Castle Carey, to Lucy Eliza, only 
dau. of George Wyndham, Esq. of Round- 
hill, Somersetshire.—-—27. At St.George’s, 
Bloumsbury, the Rev. John St. Vincent 
Bowen, only son of Rear-Admiral J. Bowen, 
of Ilfracombe, to Dorothy, eldest dau. of 
the late E. Bullock, Esq. of Jamaica, and of 
Upper Bedford-place. At Bath, the 
Rev. M. H. Goodman, of Oare House, 
Wilts, to Mary-Ann, second dau. of the Rev. 
James Pears. At Petworth, Rich. only 
son of R. Hasler, esq. of Bognor, to Julia, 
dau. of the late Hon. W. Wyndham. At 
St. James’s, Rich. Carpenter, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of late J. Grimes, Esq., Naval 
Officer of His Majesty’s Yard, Deal. 
29. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, F. G. 
Francis, Esq. of Bernard-street,. Russell- 
square, to Louisa, dau. of C. Christie, Esq. 
of Halliford, Middlesex. At Beighton, 
co. Derby, Edw. Wilmot, Esq. of Cork, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Janet Jean Erskine, 
youngest dau. of the late and sister of the 
present Earl of Mar.——30. At St. Mar- 
tin’s; Henry Arbuthnot, Esq. second son of 
the Right Hon. Cha. Arbuthnot, to the 
Lady Charlotte Rachel Scott, third dau. of 
the Earl of Clonmell. The Rev.R.J.Sta- 
tham, Rector of Tarporley, Lancashire, to 
Mary Hannah, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Horner, of Kirkdale. 

May 1. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Sir Edw. Blackett, of Matsen Hall, North- 
umberland, to Miss Monck, dau. of Sir Cha. 
Monck, of Belsay. Henry Kemble, Esq. 
of Grove-hill, Camberwell, to Rachel Do- 
bree, second dau. of the late Philip Melvill, 
Esq. Lieut.-Governor of Pendennis Castle, 
Cornwali:———4._ At Monmouth, John, 3d 
son of Thos. Webb, Esq. Ald. of Hereford, 
to Eliz. éldest dau. of Thos. Dyke, esq. 
At Southfleet, Kent, the Rev. Geo. Cum- 

ing Rashleigh, Vicar of Andover, Hants, 
to Juliana, youngest dau. of Rev. Peter 















































Rashleigh.———s. At Funtington, Sussex, 
the Rev. H. Legge, Rector of East Lavant, 
to Eliz. Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Stair Douglas ——At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, the Rev. W. Somerville, 
youngest brother of the Right Hon. Lord 
Somerville, to Charlotte, seventh dau. of the 
late Rev. Walter Bagot, of Blithfield, Staf- 
fordshire. At Langarran, Robert Chas. 
only son of R. Vaux, esq. of Court St. Lau- 
rence, Monmouthshire, to Mary Jane, eldest 
dau. of Rev. John Jones, of Langstone- 
court, Herefordsh. 6. At Leire, Leices- 
tershire, H. Burningham, Esq. barrister, to 
Mary Baldwin, only dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Howell Watkins. The Rev. E. Gibbes 
Walford, of Elsfield, Oxfordshire, to Eliz. 
relict of Cha. Smith, Esq. of Merton Ab- 
bey, Surrey. At Torquay, Devon, Ralph 
Carr. Alderson, Esq, Capt. Royal Eog. to 
Maria, second dau. of the late Hervey Tho- 
rold, Esq. of Cuxwold.——The Rev. Fran- 
cis Maude, of Hoyland, to Frances-Anne, 
youngest dau. of John Branson, Esq. Don- 
caster, At Leeds, John Hepworth Hill, 
Esq. barrister-at-law, to Maria, third dau. 
of Thos. Chorley, Esq. At Berne, Edw. 
Romilly, third son of the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly, to Sophia, youngest dau. of the 
late Dr. Marcet. 8. At Brighton, James 
Pickford, Esq. Gren. Foot Guards, to Anna 
Henwood, dau. of John Mills, Esq. of 
Brighton. 10. At Pett, the Rev. P. 
Bourchier Wynch, of Westfield Vicarage, 
to Charlotte Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
James Stovin, D.D. Rector of Roslington, 
Yorkshire. 11. At Bath, the Rev. Da- 
niel Wheeler, to Louisa Small, youngest dau. 
of Daniel Conner, Esq. At the Duke of 
Beaufort’s, Grosvenor-square, the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley, to Lady Susan Somerset, 
fourth dau. of the Duke of Beaufort. 
At Dublin, Alex. Jardine, Esq. son of the 
late Sir Alex. Jardine, Bart. Dumfriesshire, 
to Eliz. dau. of the late Cha. Curtis, Esq. of 
Cluna, King’s County. At Bath, ‘the 
Rev. W. Farwell, Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Cornwall, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Wade Browne, Esq——At Swords, 
co. Dublin, Wm. Bissett, Esq. nephew to 
Bishop of Raphoe, to Lady Alicia Howard, 
sister to the Earl of Wicklow. 12, At 
Adlington, the Hon. Tho. Americus Ers- 
kine, eldest son of Lord Erskine, to Louisa, 
relict of the late T. Legh, Esq. of Adling- 
ton-hall, Cheshire———13. At St. Geo. 
Han. sq. Ernest Aug. Perceval, Capt. 15th 
Hussars, youngest son of late Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, to Beatrice, fourth dau. 
of Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. At Mary- 
lebone New Charch, the Rev. Fred. Geo, 
Burnaby, second son of Col. Burnaby, to 
Anna Maria, second dau. of John Atkins, 
Esq. M.P. and Alderman. At Charl- 
ton House, the Rev. Arthur Drummond, to 
Margaretta Maria, second oe dau. of 
the late, and sister to the present Sir Thos. 
Maryon Wilson, Bart. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Viscount Lirrorb. 

April 15. At Ranfurley House, co. 
Down, in his 80th year, the Right Hon. 
and Very Rev. James Hewitt, second 
Viscount Lifford and Baron Lifford, of 
Lifford, co. Donegal; Dean of Armagh, 
D.C.L. 

This venerable peer was born Oct. 27, 
1750,the eldest son of James first Viscount 
Lifford, for twenty-two years Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland, by Mary, only 
daughter uf Rice Williams, D.D. Rector 
of Stapleford Abbot in Essex. He early 
entered into holy orders, and obtained 
valuable preferments in the church ; and 
was finally, in 1794, appointed Dean of 
Armagh.* He succeeded to the peerage 
April 28th, 1789, on the demise of his 
father, Lord Chancellor Lifford. 

His Lordship was twice married ; first- 
ly, July 25, 1776, to Henrietta-Judith, 
eldest daughter of Arthur Pomeroy, Esq. 
afterwards created Viscount Harberton ; 
she died April 22, 1778, leaving no chil- 
dren; secondly, Dec. 23, 1781, to Alicia, 
eldest daughter of the Ven. John Oliver, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Ardagh; and had 
issue two sons: 1, The Right Hon. 
James now Viscount Lifford, Resident 
Commissioner of Excise for Scotland ; 
he was born in 1763, and married in 
1809 the Hon. Mary-Aune-Maria Maude, 
eighth daughter of Cornwallis first Vis- 
count Harberton, by whom be has two 
sons.and threedaughters; 2. the Hon. and 
Rey. John Pratt Hewitt, born in 1796; 
he married in 1819, Juliana, daughter of 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq and was left a 
widower in 1819, with one son and four 
daughters. 





Tue Duke be Levis. 

March.. At Paris, the Duke de 
Levis. 
~ This nobleman, descended from one of 
the most ancient families in France, was 
a son of the Marshal de Levis. At the 
commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion he was sent as a Deputy to the 
States General by the nobility of Dijon ; 
but, neither in the States, nor in the 
Constituent Assembly, did he act a con- 
spicuous part. Though friendly to a 
moderate reform, he was disgusted with 
the republican aspect which the Revo- 





* His younger brother John was made 
Dean of Cloyne so early as 1779. He 
died in 1804, 





lution assumed ; and, after the 10th of 
August, he emigrated, and served in the 
army of the Princes, and also at Qui- 
beron, where he-was wounded. He re- 
sided in England until the establishment 
of the Consular Government, when he 
returned to France. However, during 
the usurpation of Buonaparte he did not 
accept any office, but, in calm retire- 
ment, devoted himself entirely to lite- 
rary pursuits. In 1808 he published, 
Maxims and Reflections on different 
subjects : in 1812, The Travels of Kang- 
hi, or, New Chinese Letters, 2 vols. ; 
a Continuation of the Four Facardins, 
and of Feneide; in 1813, Recollections 
and Portraits; in 1815, a Notice on Se- 
nac de Meilhan ; England at the Begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century ; and, in 
1816, Moral Considerations on the Fi- 
nances, 

The Duke de Levis was comprised in 
the first promotion of peers by Louis 
XVII[. In 1816, he was admitted a 
member of the French Academy. 

Marouis DE Latty-ToLenbDAL. 

March \1. At Paris, aged 79, Tro- 
phime Gerard, Marquis de Lally-To- 
lendal, Peer of France, Minister of State, 
a Privy Counsellor, Member’ of the In- 
stitute, &c. &c. 

This distinguished patriot, orator, and 
scholar, was the son of the brave, but 
unfortunate, Count Lally, commander- 
in-cbief of the French army in India; 
who, it will be remembered, fell a sacri- 
fice, in the year 1766, to the intrigues 
of a party who had conspired his de- 
struction, as the only means of preserv- 
ing their own lives and characters, being 
men who bad amassed immense treasures 
by their malversations, and for which 
they knew the General had both the 
means and the intention of bringing 
them to an account. 

An iniquitous sentence of condemna- 
tion having been obtained against him, 
the unhappy General was hurried away, 
gagged, and beheaded, within six hours 
from the time of the judgment baving 
been made known to him. Outraged 
justice, however, at length resumed her 
sway ; for, in the year 1783, the attain- 
der was reversed; the innocence of the 
murdered veteran formally acknow- 
ledged; and his estate and honors re- 
stored to a son (the subject of this me- 
moir), destined to add, by bis own vir- 
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tues, additional lustre to his father’s 
mame. It was, indeed, in the perform- 
ance of this act of filial piety, that the 
Marquis de Lally de Tolendal made the 
Jirst display of that matchless eloquence, 
which distinguished him to the day of 
his death; and which, unawed by the 
terrors of persecution, was ever ready 
(even amid the most frightful scenes of 
the Revolution) to exert itself on every 
call of patriotism and humanity. 

Zealously devoted to the cause of ra- 
tional liberty, the Marquis de Lally-To- 
lendal attached himself, in the early 
part of the Revolution, to the popular 

rty. On the 17th of July, 1789, he 

arangued Louis XVI. on his journey to 
Paris. He voted, on the 4th August, for 
the abolition of the ‘‘ Droits feodaux;”’ 
and caused the King to be proclaimed 
«* Restorer of the liberty of France.” He 
caused also to be adopted the admissi- 
bility of ai Frenchmen to public func- 
tions ; regard only being had to their 
talents and virtues.—After so many 
acts of devotion to the national cause, 
the Marquis de Lally suddenly lost all 
his popularity. He endeavoured, in con- 
junction with MM. Necker and Mou- 
nier, to. establish in France a represen- 
tative government, similar to that of 
England; the attempt brought upon 
him the hatred of the Republicans. On 
finding his efforts to serve his country 
unavailing, and disgusted by the violent 
and cruel measures sanctioned by the 
Convention, he withdrew from that as- 
sembly, of which his eloquence had 
rendered him the brightest ornament. 

“The indignant adieus of the eloquent 
Lally-Tolendal to the National Assembly 
were thus forcibly expressed :— 

‘¢ Jt is impossible for me, my physical 
strength alone considered, to discharge 
my functions amid the scenes we have 
witnessed. Those heads borne in trophy ; 
—that queen half assassinated ;—that 
king dragged into Paris by troops of 
robbers and assassins; —the ‘ splendid 
day’ of Monsieur Bailli;—the jests of 
Barnave when blood was floating around 
us;—Mounier escaping, by a miracle, 
from a thousand assassins ;—these are 
the causes of my oath never again to 
enter that den of cannibals. A man 
may endure a single death; he may 
brave it more than once, when the loss 
of life can be useful; but no power un- 
der Heaven shall induce me to suffer a 
thousand tortures, every passing minute, 
while I am witnessing the progress of 
cruelty, and the triumph of guilt, which 
I must witness without interrupting it. 
They may proscribe my person; they 
may confiscate my fortune:—I will la- 
bour the earth for my bread, and I will 
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see them no more.” (See Scott’s Life 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, vol. i. page 201.) 

From having been once the most po- 
pular character in France, the Marquis 
de Lally was now become an object of 
the most rancorous persecution ; was 
arrested, and thrown into the Abbaye, 
where he escaped, almost by a miracle, 
the horrible massacres of the 2d and 3d 
September, 1792, having been a prisoner 
in that prison at so late a period as the 
30th of August. From a letter bearing 
that date, it should seem that he was in- 
debted for his release principally to the 
influence and exertions of his Scottish 
relation, Lord Loughborough. 

During his confinement in the Ab- 
baye a favourable opportunity was af- 
forded M. de Lally, for the exercise of 
that benevolence which was the main 
spring of all his actions, and the glory 
of his character. An amiable young gen- 
tleman, M. de Montmorin, had been con- 
signed to the same prison, and was on 
the point of being burried away to a 
mock trial, and consequent immolation. 

At this eventful crisis, when his own 
life depended, as it were, upon a thread, 
and when a mind ordinarily constituted 
would have been palsied by the horrors 
of its situation, or absorbed in devising 
measures for self-relief, the undivided 
energies of M. de Lally’s powerful mind 
were instantly engaged in the behalf of 
M. de Montmorin ; and, after labouring 
forty-eight hours, he furnished him with 
the plan of a defence, which produced 
his acquittal and his release. 

The pleasure with which M. de Lally 
anticipated this happy result of bis la- 
bours is thus expressed by himself, in a 
letter written from the Abbaye to a lady 
of his acquaintance :— 

‘*J’aurai peut-étre eu le bonheur de 
sauver la vie du jeune Montmorin. J’ai 
travaillé pour lui 48 heures; et lui et 
son Conseil vont me répéter devant leur 
Tribunal.” 

Soon after his escape from the Abbaye 
he went over to England, residing a con- 
siderable length of time under the hos- 
pitable roof of another British relative, 
Sir Wilham Jerningham (father of the 
present Lord Staffurd). 

On hearing that the Jacobin faction 
had proceeded to the enormity of sub- 
jecting their king to a trial, the Marquis 
de Laily’s devotion to the person of his 
prince, rendered him so regardless of his 
own safety, as to petition the Conven- 
tion for permission to defend him at 
their bar ; thus emulating the courage, 
not less than the eloqnence, of Cicero: 
** Potestas modo veniendi sit, dicendi 
periculum non recuso.”’ (Vide *‘ In Mar- 
cum Antonium Philippicam,” 1.) 
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Convention, be published, in Eng nd, 
bis ** Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI.,” in 
which the cause of that unfortunate mo- 
narch is defended with consummate elo- 
quence and unanswerable argumenta- 
tion. The Editors of the *‘ Biography 
of the Peers of France” thus briefly, but 
favorably, notice it :—*‘ dans lequel ap- 
paratt la veritable éloquence du cceur.” 

Afterwards, in 1797, he published his 
“ Défense des Emigrés Frangais,” a work 
of such extraordinary merit, (see the 
«“ British Critic,” and other English Re- 
views) that not less than 40,000 copies 
were sold in France as rapidly as they 
could issue from the press. Nor was it 
read with less interest in foreign coun- 
tries; having been immediately trans- 
lated into German, Italian, Portuguese, 
and (by Gifford) into English. 

In the composition of this celebrated 
work, the great master of Roman elo- 
quence has been so closely and so hap- 
pily followed ; his style, his very genius, 
are so conspicuous in every page, that 
the classical reader might almost per- 
suade himself that he heard Cicero speak- 
ing French. 

Of the beneficial effects produced by 
the “ Défense des Emigrés Francais,” 
to the cause in which it was written, 
the following curious anecdote (related 
by the editors of the edition of 1825,) 
bears ample testimony. 

** Vers la fin de 1799, Bonaparte, Pre- 
mier Consul, entendit nommer, un jour, 
la fille du Comte de Lally-Tolendal, 
parmi les Pensionnaires de Madame 
Campan, qui avoit noblement réfugié 
chez elle cette enfant, ainsi que ses vieux 
domestiques, lorsque en 1793, on l’avait 
chassée de la maison de son Pére. ‘ Avez 
vous tous les ouvrages de Monsieur de 
Lally 2’ dit le premier Consul & Madame 
Campan. ‘J’en ai quelques-uns,’ re- 
pondit elle. ‘ Envoyez les moi; (dit 
Bonaparte) je veux les voir.” Madame 
Campan avoit dans sa_bibliothéque le 
Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI., sa I)éfense 
des Emigrés, et la Vie du Comte de 
Strafford. 

‘Elle ne crut pas pouvoir songer a 
envoyer le premier de ces ouvrages : elle 
avoit bien envie d’envoyer le second ; 
elle consultAt les amis de l’auteur. Ils 
craignirent que les pages, ou le defen- 
seur des émigrés s’etoit montré si in- 
digné de |’invasion de Rome, n’excitas- 
sent la colére du jeune conquérant, 
nominativement désigné: elle se borna 
done & envoyer au Premier Consul le 
seul volume contenant la vie de Strafford. 
Quelque temps apres, le Premier Consul 
lui rendoit ce livre, avec une quaran- 
taine de petits papiers mis aux pages qui 
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apparemment avoient fixé |’attention de 
Vimposant lecteur. Mais, en remet- 
tant ce volume entre les mains de 
celle-qui le lui avoit prété, Bonaparte 
lui dit, en souriant, ‘ Vous n’avez 
pas voulu me donner fous les ouvrages 
de Monsieur de Lally. Je les ai; j'ai 
son ‘Compte rendu a ses commettans.’ 
J’ai son ‘ Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI.;:’ et 
j'ai, surtout, sa ‘ Défense des Emigrés,’— 
La premiére date de cette anecdote est 
du mois de Decembre, 1799.—La remise 
faite par le premier Consul & Mme, 
Campan du livre qu’elle lui avoit prété, 
est du mois de Janvier 1800. C’est au 
mvuis de Mars, et d’Octobre, 1800, qu’ont 
commencé les arrétes et decrets Consul- 
aires, qui successivement ont éliminé et 
retabli dans leur biens, non vendus, un 
grand nombre d’émigrés, partagés en 
differentes classes, comme les avait par- 
tagé leur defenseur; les femmes—les 
enfans—les mineurs—les pauvres. C’est 
au mois d’Avril, 1802, qu’est sorti le 
senatus-consulte qui a prononcé |’amnis- 
tie générale de tous les émigrés (sauf 
un petit nombre d’exceptions), leur ren- 
trée dans leur patrie, et leur réintegra- 
tion dans ceux de leurs biens qui n’étaient 
pas vendus.” 

His ‘*‘ Compte rendu a ses commet- 
tans,”’ and his “* Essai sur la vie de T. 
Wentworth Comte de Strafford” (in the 
latter of which he draws a parallel be- 
tween the case of Lord Strafford and 
that of bis own murdered Father,) are 
also works of no ordinary merit. 

On his Tragedy of Lord Strafford (for 
he had, before, brought forward the sub- 
ject.in the form of a Tragedy) the bis- 
torian Gibbon, who bad witnessed the 
representation of it at Lauzanne, in 
1789, bestows the following singular 
compliment: “ Je sais, maintenant, 
comment Tacite edit fait une Tragedie.” 

His speech in the Chamber of Peers, 
on the 24th March, 1813, * pour Ja pro- 
rogation de la loi rendue le 5 Decem- 
bre, 1814, en faveur des émigrés,” and 
printed by order of the Chamber, drew 
from Louis 18th, (no contemptible clas- 
sical scholar) the complimentary title of 
‘¢ 'Oratio pro Marcello.” 

On the return of Buonaparte from 
Elba, in 1815, the Marquis de Lally 
followed Louis the 18th to Ghent ; and, 
on the secund restoration of that Mo- 
narch, he was elevated (being before 
only a Count) to the rank of Marquis, 
made a Peer of France, a Minister of 
State, &c. &e. 

Of a Statesman thus distinguished 
not only in France, but throughout Eu- 
rope, the following brief family-history 
may not be unacceptable. 

The family of Lally, or Mullally, (for- 
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merly Moalala) is of great antiquity, 
the Linea antiqua beginning with “‘ Conn 
of the hundred battles,” who mounted 
the throne of Ireland, A. D.177. From 
him are descended, since that period, to 
the invasion of the English, A. D. 1171, 
all the royal families of Ulster, Meath, 
and Connaught, together with their 
spreading branches.—In this Linea are 
counted twenty-six generations from 
«¢ Conn” to ‘* Maolala’’ inclusive. 
Maolala flourished about A. D. 970. 
From him came the surname of O’Mao- 
lala, or O’Mullally, or Lally, assumed 
by his posterity. From Maolala, to Ge- 
rard Lally, the grandfather of the 
Marquis, are counted twenty-three ge- 
nerations, 

Gerard Lally, of Tullindally, (Tully- 
mullally, or Tolendal), in the county of 
Galway, Esq., passed into France with 
King James the Second, being one of 
those conscientious Catholics who pre- 
ferred honorable exile; and poverty, to 
the desertion of their God and King.* 
He became Lieutenant-Colonel of Dil- 
lon’s regiment, and Brigadier-Gene- 
ral in the service of France; was cre- 
ated a Baronet, by Letters Patent of 
James the Second, dated at St. Ger- 
main en Laye, 7th June, 1707 ; and died 
at Arras, 28th September, 1737. He 
married 18th April, 1701, at Romans in 
Dauphiné, Lady Anne-Mary, daughter 
of Messire Charles-Jaques de Bressac, 
Seigneur de la Vache, Conseiller du Roi 
en ses Conseils, and en sa Cour de Par- 
lement, &c. &c. 

The devotion of this family to the 
House of Stuart has always been as 
unfortunate as strong.—James Lally, 
of Tolendal, Esq. (the grandfather of 
Gerard) having levied an independent 
troop for the service of Charles Ist., a 
large part of his real estates, (viz. Car- 
ranaruugh, Carrowncaslane, Liswalla, 
&c.) “was confiscated, A. D. 1652, by 
Cromwell; and, in consequence of the 
fidelity of Gerard (and his deceased elder 
brother James) to King James the Se- 
cond, all the family estates, and lands, 
(viz. Tolendal, Gortuapoura, Clonmoyle, 
Lisrevally, Clooncurry, Curhene, Shan- 
balliniore, Rusbellon, Ballymote, and 
Drimniard), were confiscated, and ex- 
posed to sale, at Chichester House, 
Dublin, on Thursday, 10th June, 1703. 

This family has given several dignita- 
ries tu the Church of Ireland. Connor O’ 





* By the capitulation of Limerick, con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament, the adhe- 
rents of King James were offered full in- 
demnity both of person, and property; 
on the condition of laying down their 
arms, deserting their King, and swear- 
ing allegiance to his rival. 


OsituaRyY.—Marquis de Lally- Tolendal. 
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Mullally (or Lally) was consecrated 
Bishop of Clonfert, 22d of May, 1447, 
Thomas O’Mullally (or Lally) ° was 
Archbishop of Tuam, A. D.1513. Wil- 
liam O’Mullally (or Lally) was Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Tuam, A.D. 1573. 
—He was also Queen Elizabeth’s Chief 
Commissioner for the pacification of 
Connaught. 

Jobn Mac Malachlin O’Mullally, or 
Lally, Esq., Chief of Tully-Mullally, or 
Tolendal, and elder brother of Archbishop 
William Lally, accompanied, with his 
armed vassals, Henry the Eighth to the 
seige of Boulogne, A. D. 1544; where he 
received from that Prince, as the re- 
ward of his bravery, and fidelity, the 
Crest and Suppyrters since borne by 
his descendants.—Viide Letters of James 
Tirry, Athlone King at Arms, 24th Jan- 
uary, 1709+. 

The venerable Marquis, notwith- 
Standing the barassing scenes he had 
passed through during the last forty 
years of his life, retained, till within a 
very few days of his decease, his facul- 
ties in astate of almost youthful vigour ; 
and was preparing an address to the 
Chamber of Peers, against the opening 
of the Session, when it pleased Heaven 
to deprive that Assembly of its greatest 
ornament; the King, of his most ‘de- 
voted servant; and the Nation, of its 
truest Patriot. 

The Marquis has left one only child, a 
daughter ; married to the Count D’Aux, 
a French Nubleman; by whom she has 
two children, a son and a daughter. 

As a signal mark of the royal favour, 
the reversion of the dignity of a Peer of 
France, (which would otherwise have 
been lost to the descendants of the 
Marquis de Lally Tolendal, at his death) 
was by Louis the 18th conferred upon, 
and by His present Majesty, Charles the 
10th, confirmed to his Son-in-law the 
Count D'Aux; who has; also, been au- 
thorised to assume the name of Lally, 
conjointly with that of D’Aux. 

One distant branch of the family of 
Lally still exists in England; and two 
more remote branches in Ireland.” 





+ Tirry’s words are,—‘* Qui regem 
Angliz secutus, cem turma suorum Hi- 
bernicorum ‘Hostings’ et Galoglasses, 
in obsidium Boloniw, A.D. 1544, se mi- 
rum in modum militari virtute et au- 
daciA insignivit.—Tradunt illum, cim 
oblatum pro fortitudinis premio militis 
gradum perseveranter recusAsset, (argu- 
ens se dudum, a patre suo, ‘ Viadir,” 
Hibernice Militem, creatum fuisse,) 
tunc in Scuto suo edditamenta quedam 
honorabilia a Rege Henrico accepisse, sci- 
licet,” &c. Here follows a description of 
the Crest, and Supporters. 
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Hon. Douctas KInnairp. 

March 12. 14n Pall Mall East, after a 
long and painful illness, aged 42, the 
Hon. Douglas James William Kinuaird, 
M.A., uncle to Lord Kinnaird. 

Mr. Kinnaird was born Feb. 26, 1788, 
the fourth son of George the 7th Lord, 
by Elizabeth, sole daughter and heiress 
of Griffin Ransom, of Westminster, Esq. 

He received the early part of his educa- 
tion at Eton, and then passed sume time 
at Gottingen, where he acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge of the French and Ger- 
man languages, particularly of the lat- 
ter, which he spoke with a fluency and 
skill seldom attained by a foreigner. 
From Gottingen he removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was cre- 
ated M.A. in 1811, and became an inti- 
mate associate of those young men with 
whom Mr.Moore’s Life of Lord Byron has 
rendered the world familiar. With one 
of them, Mr. Hobhouse, he travelled, in 
1813, through Sweden, and across the 
north of Germany to Vienna, and had 
the good fortune to be present at the 
decisive battle of Culm. 

Subsequently he has been actively en- 
gaged in the banking-house of Ransom 
and Moreland, and when the old part- 
nership was dissolved, he assumed the 
chief management of the firm now 
known by the former of those names. 
In 1815 he became, together with Lord 
Byron, the Hon. George Lamb, and Mr. 
Peter Moore, one of the committee for 
directing the affairs of Drury-lane The- 
atre, and, with more merit than suc- 
cess, attempted to revive some of our 
old neglected dramas, as well as to re- 
store the credit of the establishment it- 
self. When Lord Cochrane retired from 
Parliament in 1818, Mr. Kinnaird’s well- 
Known political opinions directed to- 
wards hin? the attention of the friends 
of reform in Westminster, and he was 
proposed for the representation of that 
city; but the unexpected nomination of 
Sir Samuel Romilly aud of Sir Murray 
Maxwell made it expedient to withdraw 
him from the contest. On the vacancy 
occasioned by the lamented death of the 
former gentleman, it was intended again 
to bring him forward, but he signified 
his wish to decline such a proposal, and 
exerted himself strenuously in behalf of 
his friend Mr. Hobhouse. Shortly after- 
wards, however, he became member for 
Bishop’s Castle, and was re-chosen at 
the general election in 1820, though by 
a double return, the investigation of 
which deprived him of his seat. He 
made no subsequent attempt to enter 
into parliament, of which his habits of 
business and his integrity would have 
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rendered him probably a useful, and cer- 
tainly an honest, member. From this 
period he tuok part in the discussions at 
the India-house ; and there has been 
scarcely a debate uf any consequence for 
many years in the Court of Proprietors 
in which his name is not to be found, 

For the last year of his life bis health 
was observed to be on the decline, but 
the illness which terminated fatally did 
not make its appearance until two 
months previous to his death. When 
aware of his condition, the irritation 
and restlessness of disease were suc- 
ceeded by a composure and resignation 
truly admirable ; and having performed 
becomingly all the last awful duties of 
existence, he died peaceably and without 
pain. 

Mr. Kinnaird was a man of considera- 
ble abilities and of great activity of mind. 
Though not learned, be was fond of 
literature ; and there are few subjects of 
general discussion on which he was not 
competently informed. His station and 
bis fortune enabled him to indulge a 
well-cultivated taste for all the liberal 
arts; and of bis distinguished contempo- 
raries there was scarcely one who was 
not frequently to be found at his hospit- 
able board. With Mr. Sheridan he was 
most intimately acquainted. His name 
was one of the last which the affection- 
ate Byron was heard to pronounce. No 
man was more constant in his attach- 
ments, and those who were most worthy 
of his regard esteemed and loved him to 
the last; for a temper too hasty, and 
not always under due control, was more 
than counterbalanced by many estima- 
ble qualities,—by the warmth of his 
heart,—by the generosity of his disposi- 
tion,—by the zeal, the perseverance, the 
activity of his friendship. 





Sir S. B. Mortanp, Bart. 

April 19. At his house in Pall Mall, 
aged 71, Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, 
fourth Baronet (of Nettleham, co. Lin- 
coln), D.C.L., M.P. for St Mawes. 

Scrope Bernard was the sixth and 
youngest son of Sir Francis Bernard, the 
first Baronet, Captain-General aud Go- 
vernor of the Province of New Jersey in 
North America, and afterwards in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, by Dame Amelia his wife, 
daughter of Stephen Offley, Esq. of Nor- 
ton Hall in Derbyshire, by Mary, sister 
to John Lord Viscount Barrington. His 
family, paternally descended from God- 
frey Bernard of Wanford co. York, in 
the reign of Henry IIL. acquired consi- 
derable possessions by divers intermar- 
riages with many eminent and distin- 
guished houses, numbering in the course 
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of thirteen generations from Godfrey 
Bernard before-mentioned, the names of 
Tallakerne, Daundelyn, Champagne, 
Muscote, Fulwood, Altham, Winlowe, 
Tyrringham, and Offley, amongst. the 
heiresses and alliances which have given 
lustre to the parent stock. 

He was born in Ireland, and educated 
at Christ Church in Oxford, where he 
was considered a young man of very pro 
mising talents, and where bis diligence 
in his studies was rewarded in 1781 with 
the Chancellor's prize for the composi- 
tion of an English Essay, the subject of 
which was “ The Origin and Use of Fa- 
ble.” He took the degree of A.M. 17 
Dec. 1781; and D.C.L. 20 Nov. 1788. 
In 1789 he became a member of the 
College of Laws, without probably much 
intention of practising as a civilian: but 
on the decease of George Harris, LL.D. 
he was promoted to the office of Judge 
of the Episcopal Court of Durham. In 
February, 1789, on the death of Alder- 
man Sir Thomas Halifax, he was elected 
one of the Representatives in Parliament 
for Aylesbury, being at that time Usher 
of the Black Rod in Ireland. In the 
following August he was appointed the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, under the Rt. Hon. W. W. 
Grenville, a post he continued to fill 
under the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas until 
1792.. At the general elections of 1790 
and 1796 he was rechosen for Aylesbury, 
(in which borough his father had re- 
sided, and has a monument in the parish 
church:) and in 1807 was elected for 
the borough of St. Mawes in Cornwall, 
for which he has been returned at every 
subsequent general election. 

He married 26 July, 1785, Harriet, 
sole daughter and heiress of William 
Morland, Esq. M.P. for Taunton; and 
by royal license, Feb. 15, 1811, after the 
decease of his father-in-law, he took the 
name of Morland, in addition to his fa- 
mily name of Bernard. He succeeded 
to the Baronetcy July 1, 1818, on the 
decease of his elder brother Sir Thomas 
Bernard, Bart. Chancellor of Durham, 
Vice President and during many years 
the benevolent and patriotic Treasurer 
of the Foundling Hospital in London, 
(and of whom we gave a memoir in our 
vol. LXXXVIII. ii, 82.) 

Sir Scrope Bernard Morland did not 
rest his claim to the respect and attach- 
ment of his friends and the public, upon 
the lustre of ancestral honours, or the 
accumulation of wealth only: but en- 
titled himse)f to their esteem and regard 
by the suavity of his mild and concilia- 
tory manners, his punctuality and atten- 
tion to his duties as a senator and a 
magistrate, and his affectionate and 
zealgus attachment to his family and his 
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dependents, His abilities were of a very 
superior order: he was a sound classical 
scholar, and possessed a fund of prac- 
tical knowledge, which in the various 
relationships in which his situation placed 
him, was always ready to be commu- 
nicated with singular affability and 
promptitude. He understood, and was 
an admirer of the fine arts, and his ad- 
vice and assistance upon every occasion 
in which they might be thought condu- 
cive to the advancement of science or 
the benefit of the public, were dispensed 
with the liberality of the scholar and the 
urbanity of the gentleman. It would ill 
accord with the respect to which such 
qualities entitled him, if the writer of 
this short sketch neglected to advert to 
the fact, that when Mr. Lysons compiled 
that part of the Magna Britannia which 
relates toBuckinghamshire, the contribu- 
tions of Sir Scrope Bernard were amongst 
the most important and useful which 
were afforded to him, and that the coun- 
tenance and encouragement which he 
has extended to the History of that 
County now in progress, and speedily 
expected from the pen of Dr. Lipscomb, 
has been repeatedly mentioned in terms 
which reflect great praise on the pro- 
moter of an object of such public utility 
and interest. Unassuming and unosten- 
tatious, Sir Serupe passed much of his 
time, and more particularly in the even- 
ing of his day, in retirement: but, if he 
felt no anxiety to distinguish himself in 
the bustle of public life, he was ever 
ready to devote his services to the public 
advantage. If he has reared no proud 
structure to attract the applause or excite 
the envy of his neighbours, he has at 
least preserved, through the course of a 
long life, in ** the noiseless tenor of his 
way,” an unspotted reputation or ho- 
nesty, consistency, and sincerity, and 
has left a name and a character behind 
him, which many of his contemporaries, 
aspiring to the distinction of more bril- 
liant talents, might be proud to bequeath 
to future times. 

By the lady before-mentioned, (who 
died March 4, 1822, and by whose side 
Sir Scrope has been buried on the 27th 
April at Great Kimber in Buckingham- 
shire,) the deceased Baronet had issue 
five sons and two daughters ; 1. William, 
who served the office of High Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire in 1811, and died at 
Caen in Normandy, Nov. 21, 1820, aged 
36 ; 2. Thomas, who died young ; 3. Mar- 
garet, married to Capt. Henry Pigott of 
the 82d regiment ; 4. Sir Francis-Bernard 
Morland, who has succeeded to the Ba- 
ronetcy ; he was born in 1790, is Joint 
Agent of Invalids, anda banker in West- 
minster; 5. Thomas-Tyringham, also 
a banker in Westminster; he served 
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Sheriff of Buckinghamshire in 1816, and 
married in 1819, Suphia-Charlotte, only 
child and heiress of the late Sir David 
Williams, sixth and last Baronet, of 
Guernevet, co. Brecon; 6. Richard- 
Scrope, a Captain in the Bengal horse 
artillery; and 7. Mary-Anne, married 
in 1823 to the Rev. Frederick-Charles 
Spencer, Rector of Wheatfield in Oxford- 
shire, cousin by his father, and nephew 
by his mother, to the Duke of ‘Marl- 
borough. 





Sirk R. T. Fargunar, Bart. 

March 16. In Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall, aged 53, Sir Robert Towns- 
hend Farquhar, Bart. M.P. for Hythe, 
a Director of the East India Company, 
and of the Alliance Insurance Office. 

Sir Robert was born October 14, 1776; 
the second son of the late Sir Walter 
Farquhar, M.D. who was created a Ba- 
ronet in 1796, by Anne, fourth daughter 
of Thomas Stephenson, Esq. He was 
for many years Commercial Resident at 
Amboyna, and afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pulo Penang. At the Peace 
of Amiens, in 1802, he was appointed 
Commissioner of adjusting the British 
Claims in the Moluccas, and to deliver 
up those islands to the Batavian Repub- 
lic. In 1807 he published “ Suggestions 
for counteracting any injurious effects 
upon the population of the West India 
Colonies from the abolition of the Slave- 
trade,’ 8vo, 

In 1812 he was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the island 
of Mauritius; and he was created a Ba- 
ronet, by patent, dated 2ist of August, 
1821. He resigned the Government in 
1823 ; and on the voyage home, he 
visited Madagascar, to take leave of 
the Chiefs, and was received with great 
ceremony. Many thousands of the na- 
tives on that occasion came from a 
great distance in the interior, all of 
them bringing presents, with their 
own free will, as peace-offerings. Two 
thousand disciplined and well-clothed 
black troops fired three volleys in honour 
of the visit, when the word of command 
was given in English. 

Sir Robert entered Parliament as a 
Burgess for Newton, in Lancashire, on 
a vacancy at the beginning of 1825; at 
the general election in 1826 he was re- 
turned for Hythe. He was placed on 
the direction of the East India Com- 
pany a few years ago. 

Sir Robert Farqubar married, January 
10, 1809, Maria-Francis-Geslip, second 
daughter of Joseph Francis-Louis La- 
tour, Esq. of Madras, by whom he had 
issue Sir Walter-Minto Farquhar, born 
in the following October, who has suc- 


ceeded to the baronetcy, and other chil- 
dren. The present Baronet is a member 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and has taken 
the degree of B.A. since his father’s 
death. 





Sir CLaupe Scott, Bart. 

March 27. At his seat, South Lytchet, 
Dorset, aged 87, Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
of Bruton-street, and head of the bank- 
ing-house of Scott, Dent, and Co. in Ca- 
vendish-square. 

Sir Claude was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Sept. 7, 1821. He married 
Sept.8, 1767, Martha, only child of John 
Eyre, of Stepney, Esq.; by whom he 
had issue Sir Samuel, who has succeeded 
to the title, born in1772, married in1796, 
Anne, only surviving child of John Om- 
maney, of Bloomsbury-square, Esq. and 
has ason Claude-Edward, born in 1804. 

Of Sir Claude’s house at Lytchet we 
find the following account in the new 
edition of Hutchins’sDorsetshire : **Jobn 
Jeffery, Esq. of Poole, built an elegant 
house here,commanding a delightful view 
of the bay and adjacent country; of which 
he presented a plate to this work. In 
the year 1810 he sold this house and es- 
tate to Claude Scott, Esq. of London, and 
of Sundridge Park, Bromley, Kent. Mr. 
Scott has made considerable additions 
to this villa, and it is now his summer 
residence.” 

Not less than seven heads of banking 
establishments in London have died 
within two months: viz. Sir Claude 
Scott, Sir Serope Morland, Hon. D. Kin- 
naird, and Messrs. Hankey, Bainbridge, 
Hopkinson, and Williams. 





Vice-Apm. Sir J. N. Morris. 

April 15. At Marlow, Sir James Ni- 
coll Morris, K.C.B. Vice-Admiral of the 
Red. 

Sir James was the son of the gallant 
Captain James Nicoll Morris, who fell 
in the ever memorable action of Sulli- 
van’s Island, North America, June 28, 
1778, when in the command of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Bristol, of fifty guns, bearing 
the flag of Commodore (late Admiral) 
Sir Peter Parker. The son entered the 
navy under his father’s care, and was 
serving at his side on the fatal occasion. 
On being asked whether he had any 
thing to impart respecting his family, 
the dying hero’s reply was, that “ he left 
them to the providence of God, and the 
generosity of his country.” The widow 
was awarded a pension of 100. 

In the year 1778, 1779, and 1780, we 
find the orphan midshipman serving 
under the patronage of his father’s most 
particular friend, that distinguished of- 
ficer, Admiral the Hon. Samuel Bar- 
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rington, both in the Prince of Wales 
and Barfleur, of ninety guns each ; from 
which last ship he was promoted on the 
14th of September, 1780, to the rank of 
Lieutenant. 

In 1781, he became a junior lieute- 
nant in the Namur, under the command 
of Captain Sawyer, and early in Febru- 
ary, 1762, the Namur being selected 
(and the command devolving on Cap- 
tain Robert Fanshawe) to join a squa- 
dron of twelve sail of the line, under the 
orders of Sir George Rodney, to rein- 
force the Fleet in the West Indies, in 
order to cope with the French force in 
those seas, and arriving after a quick 
passage at St. Lucia, barely in time to 
gain over the enemy that decided vic- 
tory which took place on the 9th and 
12th of April. During these battles, 
Sir James, then only eighteen years of 
age, acted as fourth lieutenant of the 
Namur, whose station in the line was se- 
cond to the Commander in Chief, astern 
of the flag ship, and the next ship who 
passed through, and accomplished the 
separation of, and effected the breaking, 
of the enemy’s line, from which new 
system the victory became more deci- 
sive, and the result more important. 

The steady and brave conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Morris during these engage- 
ments, called distinctly for the praise of 
all on board, and ensured him the es- 
teem and friendship ever after of his 
gallant commander, Captain Fanshawe. 
The war thus gloriously terminating, 
we find our young officer employed in 
the peace as lieutenant of the Arrogant, 
and other ships, at Chatham, and at 
other ports, until the equipments of 
the several armaments which took place 
with the Dutch, Russians, and Spaniards, 
in 1787, 1788, and 1790, when we find 
him again selected by his firm and dis- 
tinguished friend, Admiral Barrington, 
who, on the arrangement of the dispute 
with the latter powers in 2790, caused 
him to be promoted from the Royal 
George of 100 guns, as second lieute- 
nant, to the rank of commander; soon 
after which he hoisted his pendant on 
board the Pluto fire-ship, on the New- 
foundland station, where he captured, 
after a smart action of fifteen minutes, 
the Lutine French privateer, of 16 guns, 
and 70 men. He obtained post rank in 
the Boston 32, Oct. 7, 17935 and, sub- 
sequently to his return to England in 
1795, was actively employed in the 
Channel, and on the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal, where he captured the follow- 
ing privateers: )’Enfant de la Patria, of 
16 guns and 130 men; el Principe de 
Paz, of 20 guns and 100 men; St. Ber- 
nardo, of 12 guns and 75 men; and the 
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Hazard, of 8 guns and £0 men. He 
was afterwards removed to the Lively 
frigate, in which he had the misfortune 
to be wrecked near Cadiz, about the 
early part of 1798. 

In the summer of 1799 Captain Mor- 
ris was appointed to the Phaeton of 38 
guns, in which he that year conveyed to 
Constantinople the Earl of Elgin, then 
sent ambassador to the Porte. During 
the spring of 1800 he was employed on 
the coast of Genoa, in conjunction with 
the Austrian army, under General d’Ott ; 
and in the month of May, when the 
French burnt their magazines at Atas- 
sio, and retired to Port Maurice, he 
seized twenty corn vessels, together with 
a depét of arms, and galled the enemy’s 
rear through several miles of their re- 
treat. In October the boats of the Phae- 
ton captured the Spanish polacre-rigged 
ship, San Joseph, of 14 guns; and in 
May, 1801, with those of the Naiad, 
captured |’Alcudia, and destroyed el Ra- 
poso, Spanish armed packets. Early in 
1802, Captain Morris arrived at Ports- 
mouth with despatches from Lord Keith, 
Commander-in-chief of the Mediterra- 
nean fleet. 

On the renewal of hostilities, in 1803, 
he was nominated to the command of 
the Sea Fencibles, between Blackwater 
and Stour ; and, towards the latter end 
of the same year, we find him in the 
Leopard of 50 guns, from whence he 
went to the Colossus, 74, the command 
of which ship he retained until the au- 
tumn of 1808. The Colossus formed 
part of Lord Nelson’s fleet in the san- 
guinary combat off Cape Trafalgar; and 
on that memorable occasion sustained a 
far greater loss than any other British 
ship, having had 40 killed and 160 
wounded; among the latter was her 
gallant Commander. For his distin- 
guished conduct on that memorable 
day, Captain Morris, in common with 
his brother officers, received a gold me- 
dal, and the thanks of both houses of 
parliament. 

Captain Morris subsequently com- 
manded the Formidable of 98 guns. He 
received the honourable appointment of 
a colonelcy of Royal Marines, July 31, 
1810; and became a Rear-Admiral, 
Aug. 1, 1811. His flag was hoisted on 
board the Vigo, as second in command 
in the North Seas: and here it may be 
recorded, that this appointment was 
conferred early in January, 1812; when 
Sir James proceeded to the above-men- 
tioned station, where his flag continued 
flying till the middle of the ensuing year. 
For a long period of this time the entire 
duties of this arduous command rested 
upon him; and his proceedings being 
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repeatedly noticed with flattering marks 
of approbation, it was with surprise he 
beheld the flag of a Vice-Admiral ap- 
proach the Station, when he rather look- 
ed for a commission constituting him 
Commander-in-chief. 

He solicited, in consequence, permis- 
sion to return to England, which he did 
in June 1813, and struck his flag. He 
was nominated a K.C.B. at the enlarge- 
ment of the order, Jan. 2, 1815. His 
commission as Vice-Admiral bore date, 
Aug. 12, 1819. 

It was always considered of Sir James 
Morris, from his day of being a first 
Lieutenant up to the day when he struck 
his flag, that the quarter-deck of his 
ship was a school for gvod breeding, 
cheerfulness, and gentlemanly manners. 

Of Sir James's private character and 
merits enough cannot be said, since, 
through the whole scope of his mess- 
mates, they are loud in his praise, as a 
man of honeur and integrity, and from 
having experienced the worth of his so- 
cial and amiable manners. 

Sir James Nicoll Morris married, 
October 25, 1802, Margaretta -Sarah, 
second daughter of the late Thomas So- 
mers Cocks, Esq. banker, of Charing 
Cross, niece to the first Lord Somers, 
and sister to the lady of Vice-Admiral 
Sir William Hargood, K.C.B. 





ApMIRAL Sik EpmunD NAGLE. 


March 14. At bis house, at East 
Moulsey, aged 73, Admiral Sir Edmund 
Nagle, K.C.B. and G.C.H. Groom of the 
Bedchamber to his Majesty. 

This Officer was a nephew of that ce- 
lebrated orator and statesman, the late 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke. During 
the American war he commanded 
the Polecat, of 14 guns, from which 
sloop he was removed into the Racoon, 
of the same force. In the latter vessel 
he had the misfortune to be captured by 
two French frigates, off the Delaware 
river, but was suon afterwards liberated 
by Captain Elphinstone (the late Vis- 
count Keith), who fell in with, and took 
VAigle, the ship to which the Racoon’s 
crew had been conveyed. 

Captain Nagle was afterwards appoint- 
ed to the Duc d’Estitac, of 14 guns, on 
the Jamaica station. He obtained post 
rank Jan. 27, 1783, but does not appear 
to have held any other command prior 
to the commencement of the war with 
France, in 1793, when we find him com- 
manding the Active frigate, and subse- 
quently the Artois, of 44 guns, and 221 
men, cruising on the French coast, under 
the orders of Commodore Warren. In 
August, 1794, he assisted at the de- 
struction of La Felicité Vreneh fri- 


gate, and two corvettes, near the Pen- 
marks. 

On the 21st October in the same year, 
the Artois being off Ushant, in com- 
pany with a squadron under Sir Edward 
Pellew, joined in the chace of an enemy’s 
ship; and her superior sailing afforded 
Capt. Nagle the happy opportunity of 
distinguishing himself by a well-conduct- 
ed action of forty minutes; when, upon 
the approach of the other British fri- 
gates, the Frenchman struck his colours, 
The prize proved to be La Revolution- 
naire, a fine frigate, built during the 
early years of the Revolution, of 44 
guns, and 351 men, 8 of whom were 
killed, and 5 wounded. The Artois had 
Lieut. Craigy, of the marines, and 2 
men slain, with 5 wounded. For his 
gallant conduct on this occasion, Cap- 
tain Nagle received tie honour of 
knighthood. 

From this period until July 31, 1797, 
on which day the Artois was lost, by 
running upon a sand bank, when recon- 
noitring the harbour of Rochelle, Sir 
Edmund Nagle was actively employed 
under that excellent officer the late Sir 
Jobn B. Warren, whose squadron kept 
the enemy’s coast in a perpetual state 
of alarm. The Artois also accompanied 
the Commodore in an expedition against 
Quiberon, &c. in the summer of 1795. 

For a short time, in 1801, Sir Edmund 
commanded the Montagu, of 74 guns; 
and during the remainder of the war, 
the Juste, 80. Svon after the renewal 
of bostilities, in 1803, he was appointed 
to superintend the Sea Fencibles from 
Emsworth to Beachy Head, on which 
service he continued until his advance- 
ment to the rank of Rear-Admiral, Nov. 
9, 1805. 

About the commencement of the year 
1808, Sir Edmund Nagle boisted his 
flag as Commander-in-Chief, at Guern- 
sey, from whence he removed to Leith, 
where he remained until the general 
promotion, July 31, 1810, when he be- 
came a Vice-Admiral. In 1813 we find 
him at Newfoundland, with his flag in 
the Antelope, of 50 guns, as Governor of 
that Colony; and in the following year, 
when the allied monarchs reviewed the 
fleet at Spithead, Sir Edmund had the 
distinguished honour of being nominated 
a Naval Aid-de-Camp to his present Ma- 
jesty, then Prince Regent. 

The flattering and distinguished marks 
of favour experienced by Sir Edmund 
Nagle from our present gracious Sove- 
reign, had their origin in a casual inter- 
view with the Royal personage many 
years ago, while Prince of Wales. Sir 
Edmund and his lady had for some years 
been occasional visitors to Brighton, 
where they resided at an hotel; he had 
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been mentioned to His Royal Highness 
as a most hervic and spirited seaman ; 
and his frank and honest manners gain- 
ing upon the Prince, he very soon be- 
came a constant and indispensable guest 
at the Pavilion; and upon his Royal 
Highness becoming REGENT, a more. per- 
manent attachment ensued, as he re- 
ceived an appointment in the royal 
household soon after; and upon the de- 
mise of the late King, he became en- 
rolled among the Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber to the new Sovereign. Sir 
Edmund was without guile or deception; 
but sometimes his good nature and sim- 
plicity of mind led to his being made 
the vehicle of the artifices with which 
the waggish guests were inelined to en- 
liven the princely table during the festive 
hour. Mr. Sheridan regarded him much 
for his sincerity of heart and frank cha- 
racter, and always spoke of him as well 
deserving the confidence of his royal 
master. So high did he stand in estima- 
tion with his Royal master, who loved 
his nautical humour, that of late years 
he bas been almost domesticated with 
bim. 

Sir Edmund was considered as an ex- 
cellent seamen, and of a most undaunted 
character. His officers and seamen held 
him in great regard. 

When Sir Edmund attained the rank 
of Flag Officer, he commanded, for a 
short period, on the north-east coast of 
England, and was not subject to any 
superior Flag Officer’s authority. This 
appointment was considered as compli- 
mentary to the Regent, who, it was ex- 
pected, would have embarked in one of 
the royal yachts, but the event did not 
follow. 

On the enlargement of the Order of 
the Bath, in 1815, Sir Edmund was ap- 
pointed a Knight Commander; he was 
promoted to the rank of Admiral in 182-. 

Sir Edmund married, August 16, 1798, 
a lady of ample fortune, the widow of 
Juhn Lucie Blackman, Esq. of Craven- 
street. 





Masor-GEn. CHARLES STUART. 

April, 1828. At Calcutta, aged about 
68, Charles Stuart, Esq. Major-General 
in the East India Company’s Bengal Es- 
tablishment. 

General Stuart was a native of the 
county of Galway, in Ireland. He went 
to India at an early age, and having en- 
tered into the Company’s military ser- 
vice, rose, it is believed, solely by his 
own merit. He devoted much of his 
time to the study of the Eastern lan- 
guages; he was an attentive observer of 
the religious rites and customs of the 
natives of India; and expended consi- 
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derable sums in the collection of sculp- 
tures, MSS. and other curiosities; a 
large portion of which have been sent 
to this country, where it is conceived 
very little of the kind is elsewhere to be 
found, and which are shortly to be dis- 


posed of by Mr. Christie. The MSS. are 
about forty in number, chiefly Sanscrit, 
and the greater part embellished with 
illumined miniatures. A few from 
Oressa, Ceylon, and Arracan, are on 
palmetto leaves. The sculptures, about 
one hundred and eighty in number, are 
of alabaster, gritstone, basalt, and steo- 
lite ; two of them, representing the Jain 
deity, Parus Nauth, are of basalt, five 
and six feet high ; and a groupe of Siva 
and other figures, of steolite, is six feet 
high. They comprise an instructive, 
and in many respects a novel series, 
illustrative of the opinions of the Budd- 
hists, the Jain sect (hitherto but little 
known), and the Brahminical system. 

General Stuart was a man of mild and 
gentle manners, ever ready to do acts of 
benevolence, kindness, and generosity, 
and free from the least taint of pride or 
avarice. Otherwise he might have 
amassed a much greater fortune than he 
left behind him. He had been long in 
the habit of making annual remittances 
to his kindred in Ireland for their better 
support, besides affording pecuniary as- 
sistance to many friends and acquaint- 
ances, About twenty years ago theGeneral 
(then Colonel Stuart) came to England, 
and having paid a visit to his relations 
in Jreland, he next sought out the abode 
of the female who nursed him, to whom 
he made a handsome donation. After a 
stay of several months in this and his 
native country, he went back to Bengal, 
whence he meant to return last year, 
but did not live to accomplish bis pur- 
pose. By his will he made a handsome 
provision for his numerous native ser- 
vants, besides leaving several legacies to 
friends. He named as his executor in 
India, John Palmer, Esq. of the long es- 
tablished firm of Palmer and Co. of Cal- 
cutta, which it appears by the newspa- 
pers has recently been obliged to sus- 
pend payment, though it is said the 
partners possess ample funds to satisfy 
all demands on their house. 





CoLonet Mapan. 

Feb. 16. At his house in the Close, 
Lichfield, aged 67, William-Charles Ma- 
dan, Esq. a Colonel in the Army. 

This Officer was the youngest son of 
Dr. Spencer Madan, Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, and the Lady Charlotte, se- 
cond daughter of Charles Earl Corn- 
wallis, and sister to Charles the first 
Marquis. He was educated at the Char- 
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terhouse ; and entered the army in 1781, 
as Ensign in the 33d regiment, of which 
his uncle, the Earl, was then Colonel. 
Having been promoted to a Lieutenancy 
in the 37th, May 3, 1782, he served be- 
tween three and four years in North 
and South Carolina, and in Newfound- 
land, during the latter part of the Ame- 
rican war, and returned to England in 
1785. He obtained a company in the 
7th regiment in 1788, and went out with 
Lord Cornwallis, (when that nobleman 
was appointed Governor-general) on his 
lordsbip’s staff, to the East Indies, where 
he served upwards of six years, including 
the whole of the first Mysore war; and 
on the submission of Tippeo, and the 
termination of hostilities in that coun- 
try, was entrusted to bring home de- 
spatches, with the definitive treaty of 
peace; on which occasion, and in ac- 
knowledgement of the honorable men- 
tion of Captain Madan’s services, his 
late Majesty was graciously pleased to 
confer upon him the rank of Major in 
the Army, Aug. 1, 1792, as a mark of 
his royal favour, and to present him with 
the sum of £1000. He also received 
1000 guineas by a vote of the Directors 
of the East India Company. Health 
greatly impaired by exposure to various 
climates, compelled Major Madan to ex- 
change on half-pay ia 1795. He obtained 
the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1796. On the appearance of invasion in 
1797, he assisted, as Lieutenant-Colonel, 
in raising and training one of the Staf- 
fordshire supplementary regiments of 
Militia, with which he volunteered to go 
to Ireland during the Rebellion ; and the 
regiment received his late Majesty’s 
most gracious thanks. In 1803 he took 
the command of a local corps of Volun- 
teers. He was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel in 1800; but having originally 
retired as a field officer, without receiv- 
ing the difference, and having subse- 
quently been employed, as far as health 
permitted, in the active duties of his pro- 
fession ; he was much mortified by the 
stoppage of his brevet rank, in conse- 
quence of new regulations, when the pe- 
riod arrived for presenting his name for 
the step of Major-General. 

He married in 1793, Frances, third 
daughter of the late Archdeacon Fal- 
coner: that lady survives him, having 
had no family. 

Few men have lived more universally 
esteemed and beloved than the subject 
of this brief memoir. Upright and ho- 
nourable in his principles, courteous and 
gentlemanly in his manners, he possess- 
ed an amiable disposition, an enlight- 
ened mind, a placid and cheerful tem- 
per, a warm and generous heart. He 





dispensed his hospitality with a liberal 
hand, and his numerous deeds of charity 
were without show. He was cordially 
attached to our glorious constitution in 
church and state, and zealously pro- 
moted the interests of true religion ; nor 
should it be omitted, that an humble 
spirit of genuine piety shed its lustre 
over all his other virtues. 

His mortal remains were interred in a 
vault in the chancel of Stowe Church 
near Lichfield. 





Epw. THorotTon GouLp, Eso, 

Feb. 15. At Paris, Edward Thoroton 
Gould, Esq. late Colonel of the Notting- 
hamshire Militia; grandfather of the 
Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. 

Mr. Gould was the eldest son of Henry 
Gould, of Mansfield Woodhouse, co. 
Nottingham, Esq., by Mary, daughter of 
Robert Thoroton, of Screveton, in the 
same county. At the period of his mar- 
riage, October 27, 1775, with Lady 
Barbara Yelverton, only daughter aud 
heiress of Henry third Earl of Sussex, 
(and then only fifteen years of age), 
Mr. Gould was an officer in the fourth 
foot. Lady Barbara Gould had two 
daughters and one son; Barbara, who 
died young; Mary, married in 1807 to 
the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Powys, and 
has several children; and Henry, who, 
on the death of his grandfather, the last 
Earl of Sussex, succeeded in 1799 to the 
barony of Grey de Ruthyn, and died in 
1810, leaving by Anna Maria, daughter 
of William Kellam, Esq. (remarried in 
1820 to the Hon. and Rev. William 
Eden) one infant daughter, Barbara, the 
present Baroness Grey de Rutbyn. 

Lady Barbara Gould, although the 
mother of three children, died before 
she had completed her twenty-first year, 
April 8, 1781. Colonel Gould married 
secondly, Dec. 12, 1792, the Hon. Anne 
Dormer, eldest daughter of Charles, 
eighth Lord Dormer, and sister to the 
ninth and tenth Lords. 

Colonel Gould served the office of 
high-sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 1792. 





N. B. HAtHep, Eso. 

Feb. 18. In West Square, Surrey, 
aged 79, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 

sq. 

This gentleman, who in early life 
was regarded as an individual of more 
than ordinary talent, was educated at 
Harrow. ‘‘ Nathaniel Brassey Halhed,” 
says Dr. Johnstone, in bis Life of Dr. 
Parr, ‘‘ was another of Parr’s schoolfel- 
lows or pupils whilst at Harrow. I shall 
give some of his letters, and also some of 
Walter Pollard and Fortescue, and other 
of his juvenile friends, should there be 
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space enough in the Appendix,” (which, 
however, was not the case). With bis 
schoolfellow, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
he composed ‘* The First Part of the 
Love Epistles of Aristzetus, translated 
from the Greek into English metre.” 
‘This was published by Wilkie in 1771; 
and the Preface thus concludes: ‘‘ The 
original is divided into two parts; the 
present essay contains only the first; by 
its success must the fate cf the second 
be determined. — H. and 8.” [Halhed 
and Sheridan.) The second part never 
appeared. 

Mr. Halhed started in life as a civil 
servant of the East India Company at 
Bengal, and published the following 
works relative to the East: ‘* A Code of 
Gentoo: Laws, or Ordinations of the 
Pundits, from a Persian translation,” 
1776,* 4to, 1777, 8vo; ‘*A Grammar of 
the Bengal Language,” printed at 
Hoogly, in Bengal, 4to, 1778; “A 
Narrative of the Events which have hap- 
pened in Bombay and Bengal relative to 
the Mahratta Empire since July, 1777,” 
8vo, 1779. 

After his return to England, in 1790, 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the borough of Leicester, but in May, 
1791, on a vacancy, obtained a seat in 
Parliament for Lymington. 

In 1793-4 be published in four parts, 
in 4to. ** Imitations of the Epigrams of 
Martial.” 

In 1795 he afforded a melancholy and 
memorable instance of the occasional 
eccentricity of men of talent, by becom- 
ing the avowed champion of the soi- 
disant prophet, Richard Brothers, and 
publicly professing his belief in the pre- 
tended mission of that wretched fanatic. 
In this character he put forth in the 
course of that year, the following publi- 
cations: ‘* The whole of the Testimonies 
to the Authenticity of the Prophecies of 
Richard Brothers, and of his Mission to 
recall the Jews;” ‘* A Word of Admoni- 
tion to the Right. Hon. Wm. Pitt, in an 
Epistle occasioned by the Prophecies of 
Brothers ;” ‘ ‘T'wo Letters to the Right 
Hon. Lord Loughborough ;” ‘* Speech 
in the House of Commons, March 31, 
1795, respecting the confinement of Mr. 





* In 1778, the Rev. George Costard 
published ‘‘ A Letter to Nathaniel Bras- 
sey Halhed, Esq., containing some Re- 
marks on his Preface to the Code of 
Gentoo Laws lately published.” “A 
letter evidently dictated, not by the spi- 
rit of criticism, but by the love of truth, 
and for which Mr. Costard deserved the 
thanks of every friend to revelation.’ — 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, Vol. ii. 
p- 431. 
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Brothers, the Prophet ;” “A Caleulation 
of the Millenium, with Observations on 
the Pamphlets entitled, ‘Second Argu- 
ments,’ &c., and the ‘ Age of Credulity,’ 
together with a Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, March 313; an 
original Letter written by Brothers in 
1790 to P. Stephens, Esq.; and also a 
paper pointing out those parts of his 
prophecies that have already been ful- 
filled ;” ** Answer to Dr. Horne’s second 
Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Occasional Re- 
marks ;’” * Second Speech in the House 
of Commons, April 21, 1795, respecting 
the detention of Mr. Brothers, the Pro- 
phet.” Such as may feel any curiosity 
respecting these bygone wonders, will 
find along examination of some of these 
pamphlets in our volume for 1795, 
pp. 223—229, and in the Monthly Re- 
view of the same year. In the latter is 
the following paragraph :— 

“« Mr. Brothers has no pretensions to 
literature: —but to see a gentleman 
eminent for his mental abilities, and ex- 
tensive attainments in classical, and 
particularly in oriental, literature and 
science ; to behold such a man a convert 
to the unparalleled reveries of the pro- 
phet of Paddington, is an object of such 
novel appearance, that we are almost at 
a loss for words to express our surprise, 
and indeed concern, on the occasion! 
What a strange alliance is here between 
knowledge, taste, and wit—and ignor- 
ance, infatuation, and perbaps insanity. 
** Who would not laugh, if such a man 

there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were 
he?” 

By this foolish business, and the dis- 
solution of 1796, Mr. Halhed’s public 
career was closed, and be has since lived 
in retirement, 

A portrait of him, drawn from the 
life, by J. Cruikshank, and engraved by 
White in 8vo, was published by Crost-y 
in 1795. 





Mr. Kose, 

March 8. In Beaumont-street, Mary- 
lebone, Mr. F. J. Klose, an eminent mu- 
sical composer, performer, and teacher. 

This gentleman was born in London, 
the son of a well-known member of the 
same profession, and studied composi- 
tion and the piano-forte under the cele- 
brated Francesco Tomich, and others. 
In the course of his life he was a mem- 
ber of most of the orchestras in London, 
particularly of the King’s Theatre, and 
the Concert of Ancient Music. As a 
piano-forte teacher he was eminently 
skilful, and as a composer he was much 
esteemed for facile works, of a descrip- 
tion calculated to promote the end of 
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instruction. He also excelled in ballads 
of a pathetic and sentimental cast. 
Amongst these may be particularly men- 
tioned Lord Byron's ‘* Adieu! adieu! 
my native land ;” Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
*‘ Can’st thou bid my heart forget,’’ and 
others from her ladyship’s novel of Gle- 
narvon; ‘* The Rose had been washed,” 
by Cowper, &c. Indeed the catalogue 
of his works is very extensive. He was 
the author, too, of several ballets and 
detached pieces, performed with success 
at the King’s Theatre. 





Rev. Tuomas Prince, D.D. 

Jan. 22. At Bremmel House, Bromp- 
ton, aged 42, the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
D.D. alternate Morning Preacher at Oxford 
Chapel, and Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Dr. Prince was the second surviving son 
of the Rev. J. Prince, the present venerable 
Chaplain of the Magdalen, and distinguished 
himself while at Oxford, not only by his 
brilliant talents, but by a spirit of independ- 
ence, which, had he not been a man of 
principle, would have put him at the head 
of the malcontents of the University. Al- 
though plucked, as it is technically called, 
at his first examination for honours, because 
he, perhaps imprudently, remonstrated with 
the examiners for giving him a corrupted 
passage in (we think) Lucretius, he was 
nevertheless put into the second high class, 
though he had the temerity to don his cap, 
and to quit the theatre, and to refuse to re- 
turn when summoned. Soon after taking 
holy orders, 1811, he was appointed pre- 
ceptor to the two sons of the hero of Quatre 
Bras, the Duke of Brunswick Oels, over 
whose establishment in England he had un- 
limited control during the space of nearly 
five years, at the expiration of which he re- 
turned with them to Brunswick in 1815. 
After the fall of that illustrious soldier, Dr. 
Prince retained his high office, in coufor- 
mity with the Duke’s will, until it was re- 
solved by the government of Brunswick to 
give a German the lead in the education of 
the youths, a determination which was fol- 
lowed by the resignation of the preceptor, 
to the great regret of his spirited charge. 
Returning to England, he projected some 
reforms at Oxford, and by a veto in the con- 
vocation, on a subject of interest, again 
drew upon him the angry notice of those in 
power; but he was saved from further con- 
test in England by being suddenly called, 
by the late Duke of Kent, to Brussels, to 
become Chaplain to himself and the British 
residents. Here he found a powerful op- 
position making to the royal interest by a 
party of which the late Duke of Richmond 
appeared the head, and Dr, Prince soon 
became involved in the broils of one of the 
most violent disputes on record. By the 
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interposition, however, of the King. of the 
Netherlands, tle storm at length abated, 
and his Majesty offered to the Doctor, for 
his congregation, one of the churches fte- 
queuted by himself and the royal family. 
From Brussels he removed, at the invita- 
tion of the Countess of Athlone, to the 
Hague, where he became her Iadyship’s 
chaplain, and the conductor of a flourishing 
school. His state of health compelled him, 
in 1825, to return to England; from which 
period until his decease, he has occasionally 
taken clerical duty in the chapels at the 
west-end of the metropolis, and assisted in 
the education of youth. 

Dr. Prince was much noticed by the late 
Princess Charlotte, who encouraged him to 
expect her unqualified future favour and 
patronage. In like manner, the late King 
of Bavaria, the Margravine of Baden, and 
other members of the continental great 
families, both made him their confidentiat 
friend and adviser, and promised him their 
countenance and notice. The ruthless hand 
of death lay heavily on his patrons; and 
his own somewhat proud spirit. stooped not 
to ask advancement. 

Limited as Dr. Prince’s means of doing 
good were, by the loss of his powerful 
friends, he was by no means slow in the 
performance of acts of kindness, not to say 
beneficence ; which, though they often Jow- 
ered his purse, proved him to possess a feele 
ing heart and a most Christian philanthropy. 
Inconsistent he might have been, with many 
other honest and good mén; but his errors 
were the result of circumstance and situation; 
and had he been less irritable in constitu 
tional structure, he had yet lived to show 
himself an ornament to his country and to 
mankind. 

His death was somewhat sudden. Resi- 
dent in the house of a kind and indulgent 
friend, he so far neglected his health as to 
make little observation of a common symp- 
tom of catarrhal affection—sore throat, 
Abscess took place, and delirium ensued, 
and in three days he was no more. 





Rev. Joun Butier Sanpers, M.A. 

March 15. At the Rectory, Bread-street- 
hill, the Rev. John Butler Sanders, M.A, 

He was the only son of the Rev. Henry 
Sanders, formerly curate of Shenstone in 
Staffordshire, assistant master of the free~ 
school, Birmingham, and afterwards master 
of the free grammar school at Hales Owen, 
Salop,and perpetual curate of Oldbury chapel. 
He died in 1785. He married Miss Elizabeth 
Butler, an amiable lady whom he had the 
misfortune to lose after a happy union of 
a very few years. They left an only son, 
the subject of this memoir. He was edu- 
cated at Birmingham free-school, and after- 
wards at Worcester college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M. A. 1780. 
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In 1786 Mr. Sanders was minister of the 
English church at Gottenburg ; but about 
forty years since returned to the metropolis; 
where he officiated as a laborious curate till 
his death. He was in 1794 curate of St. 
Alban’s Wood-street, and lecturer of St. 
Olave’s, Old Jewry ; he afterwards was curate 
of St. Faith’s; and died a city curate in 
Bread-street-hill. Mr. Sanders was also 
second master of the free grammar school 
of St. Olave, Southwark. Mr. Butler, sen. 
wrote ‘* the History and Antiquities of Shen- 
stone, Staffordshire,” which was published 
after his death by his son, in 1794, and to 
which he prefixed a short account of his 
father and his family. This work is now 
very rarely to be met with. From this ac- 
count it aprears, that it was at his mother’s 
earnest wish Mr. Butler was bred to the 
ministry. The evening before she departed, 
she desired to see her only child, who was 
not five years old; after giving him some 
important instructions for his future life , it 
was her express order, that he should choose 
no other profession than a minister of Christ; 
that, be his fortune ever sosmall, he should 
disregard lucre, care of preferments, &c. for 
that that employment, properly discharged, 
was superior to any other in the world: Mr. 
Sanders was formerly an active manager of 
the Royal Humane Society, and frequently 
advocated the cause of that excellent charity 
in the pulpit. 





Tuomas Cottins, Eso, F.S.A. 

May 3. Aged 95, Thomas Collins, Esq. 
of Berners Street, and of Finchley, Middle- 
sex, F.S.A. 

Ifa long life, spent in the exercise of all 
the duties of society, claim a record, this 
memorial cannot better be merited than by 
the late Mr. Collins. His career in life 

d in busi 3 he undertook, with 
the late Mr. White and others, the con- 
tinuation of the excellent houses in Harley 
Street, Marylebone, which they accom- 
plished successfully. In the pursuits of bu- 
siness he did not neglect the cultivation of 
his mind, so that he became a desirable 
member of the society of Dr. Johnson, Sir 
William Chambers, the architect (to whom 
he was executor), Mr. Baretti, Major Ren- 
nell, Rev. Dr. Burney, Mr. Strahan, Mr. 
Nichols, and others. He was foreman of 
the jury at the trial of Lord George Gor- 
don, and the writer of this article has heard 
the late Lord Erskine express how much he 
owed to his firmness and discrimination in 
that important event. He afterwards be- 
came an active magistrate of the county 
of Middlesex, and the father of the vestry 
of St. Marylebone. 

Mr. Collins had the happiness to be 
united to a lady whose views in life were 
quite accordant with his own; she lived till 
the end of the year 1824, a bright example 
of conjugal affection and urbanity. 





Such a life, employed in the exercise of 
virtue, was atterded with considerable 
wealth ; this he has distributed: among his 
relations, without forgetting the friends 
with whom he associated. 





The Memoirs of John Sampson, Esq. the late 
highly-respected Solicitor-general at Syd- 
ney in New South Wales; Dr. Lister, 
the Rev. Joseph Cassan, Joseph Hayes, 


Esq., and others, are unavoidably deferred 
to our next. 


eo ae 
DEATHS. 
LonDON AND 1Ts Vicinity. 


Jan. 31. In the King’s Bench prison, 
Mr. Revet, son of the late John Pytches, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Sudbury, who died 
last June in the same place (see a memoir 
of him in our last volume, pt. i. p. 569). 
Mr. Revet took that name as heir to the 
property of his maternal ancestors the Re- 
vets of Brandeston-hall, and the wreck of 
the property, which is still considerable, de- 
volves on his son, who is a very fine lad. 

Feb. 11. In Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, 
aged 54, Peter Latouche, esq. of Belle Vue, 
co. Wicklow. He was one of the sons of 
the Rt. Hon. David Latouche, and brother 
to David Latouche, esq. late M. P. for co. 
Carlow, and the late Countess of Lanesho- 
rough. He was M.P. for the county of 
Leitrim from 1802 to 1806; and succeeded 


to the estates of his uncle Peter Latouche, 


esq. in the county of Wicklow, in 1828 
(see vol. xcvill. ii. 650). 

Feb. 28. Lady Augusta de Ameland. Her 
ladyship was the fourth daughter of John 
4th Earl of Dunmore, by Lady Charlotte 
Stewart, 6th dau. of Alexander 6th Earl of 
Galloway, She was married at Rome, April 4, 
1793, to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex; the ceremony was repeated at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, in the December 
following; but, in consequence of the Act 
12 Geo. III. ch. 11, prohibiting the de- 
scendants of George the Second to marry 
without permission from the Crown, the al- 
liance was declared null and void by the 
Prerogative Court in August 1794. Her 
ladyship gave birth by the Duke to a son, 
Col. Augustus D’Este, and a dau. named 
Augusta, both still living. After her lady- 
ship’s separation from the Duke, she had 
the Royal license, in Oct. 1806, to use the 
name of de Ameland. 

Feb. 26. In Grafton-steet, aged 88, H. 
Gray, esq. 

In the Regent’s- park, aged 76, Mrs. 
Morritt. 

March 13. At Chelsea, aged 16, George 
third and youngest son of the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, M. A. 

March 15. In Spring-gardens, aged 79, 
Mrs. Jane Burn. 
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March 18. Athis brother’s, Upper Gower- 
street, aged 60, S. S. Chancellor, esq. late 
of the East India-house. 

At Kentish-town, James Newbon, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons. 

March 20. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
Nicholas Power, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 88, Mrs. Sarah Roberts. 

March 22, At Vauxhall, aged 77, John 
Lyon, esq. 

March 27. In Regent’s-park, aged 20, 
Augusta-Maria-Selina, dau. of Hon. Mrs. 
Graves, and niece of Lord Say and Sele. 

At Belmont-house, Vauxhall, aged 81, 
Thomas Evance, esq. Bencher of the Mid- 
dle Temple; upwards of 50 years Recorder 
of Kingston-upon-Thames, and late one of 
the Justices of Union-hall. 

March 28. Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Crook, esq. of Battersea Rise. 

Aged 34, David Latouche, esq eldest son 
of late Col. David Latouche, esq. M. P. for 
co. Carlow, and Lady Cecilia Leeson, dau. 
of Joseph 1st Earl of Miltown, nephew to 
Peter Latouche, esq. above noticed, and 
brother to Lady Branden. 

March 29. Iu Montagu-place, aged 78, 
Wnm.-Henry Crowder, esq. 

March 30. At Herne-hill, aged 72, Chas. 
Terry, esq. late of Bedford row, 

March 31. In Sloane-st. aged 85, Thos. 
Barnard, esq. formerly of the Civil Service, 
Madras. 

Lately. Aged 54, G.B. Downing, esq. 
son of the Rev. Mr. D. Rector of Quainton, 
Bucks. 

John Staniforth, esq. of Norton-hall, 
Suffolk, a merchant of London, formerly a 
Bauk Director, and M.P. for Hull from 1802 
to 1818. 

April 1. In Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road, aged 86, Alex. Lean, esq. many years 
Secretary to the Hudson’s-Bay Company. 

April3. Aged 42, George Beloe, esq. of 
the Ordnance Department, third son of the 
late Rev. William Beloe, B. D. F.S. A. 

April 4. Mrs. Ogle, eldest dau, of P. J. 
Miles, esq. M. P. 

Margaret-Eve-Sophia, youngest dau. of 
John Mitchell, esq. Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 

April 5. At Kennington, aged 45, Har- 
riett, widow of Mr. John Thornton, of East 
Retford, Notts, and dau. of the late Capt. 
Becks, Adjutant of the Notts. Militia. 

April6. In Brunswick-street, Blackfriars- 
road, Mrs. Burchett. She was buried at Ca- 
versham, near Reading, on the 21st, and has 
bequeathed the following in charity : 3,000/. 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
2,0001. to Missionary Societies ; 5001. to the 
British and Foreign School, Borough-road ; 
1,500/, in trust to her own Chapel at Caver- 
sham, in Oxfordshire, (which she built at 
her own expense,) to support a minister for 
ever ; 500/. to the almshouses of Wotton- 
under-Edge ; 100/. to the poor of Caver- 
sham; 100/. to the Blind School, St. 
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George’s-fields; and 100/. to the Bath In- 
firmary for curing diseases of the eye. 

At Whitehall, the Hon. Louisa-Mary 
Smith, dau. of Lord Carrington. 

At his mother’s, in Torrington-sq. aged 
33, James T. Smoult, esq. 

April 7. At the Treasurer’s, Guy’s-hos- 
pital, Mary, widow of Captain Chas. Pelly, 
Royal Navy. 

April 11, In Hampstead-road, A. Franki- 
net, esq. 

April 12. At Kennington, aged 57, Ann, 
wife of Lewis Wolfe, esq. 

In Gower-st. aged 71, Catherine, widow 
of the Rev. Robert Blayney, of Pitsford, 
Northamptonshire, and half-sister to Lord 
Howard of Effingham. She was the elder 
dau. of Henry Howard, of Arundel, esq. by 
his first wife Catherine, dau. of the Rev. 
John Carlton, D.D. 

April 14. At her son’s, in Great George- 
st. the relict of Major Blundell, esq. and 
sister of the late J. Houghton, M.D.F.R.S. 

In Upper Norton st. aged 74, Major Ken- 
dillon, of the 9th cavalry. 

April 16. Aged 62, Mr. Harriss, sen. of 
Saville-house, Leicester-sq. 

April17. At Kensington, aged 22, Mark, 
eldest son of the late Hon. George Winn, 
M.P., of Warley Lodge, Essex, (of whom 
we gave a memoir in vol. xcvil. ii. p 559.) 
He has left one younger brother, who now 
becomes the heir presumptive to the Ba- 
rony of Headley. 

April 18, At Walham-Green, aged 82, 
universally lamented and respected, Mr. 
John Faulkner, sen. who was one of the 
oldest inhabitants of that parish. His re- 
mains were interred in the vault in Ful- 
ham church-yard, in which the family have 
been deposited for more than a century, 
(See Faulkner’s History of Fulham.) 

April 21. Aged 68, Margaret, wife of 
C. Connell, esq. of York-gate, Regent’s- 
park. 

In Cadogan-place, Charles Hopkinson, 
esq. Banker in Regent-street. 

In Regent’s-park, Helen, eldest dau. of 
late W. Sinclair, esq. of Breck, Orkney. 

April 23. In Grosvenor-sq. in his 5th 
year, the Rt. Hon, Thos. Grey, Viscount 
Grey-de-Wilton, only child of the Earl of 
Wilton. 

April 24. At the house of her uncle 
Thos. Gore, esq. Nottingham-place, Ellen, 
dau. of late Charles Orlando Gore, esq. of 
Tring Park, Herts. 

April 26. In Upper Bedford-place, aged 
19, Harriot, eldest dau. of Edw. Dod Col- 
ville, esq. 

April27._ At Camberwell, Mary, young- 
est dau. of late Capt. Henry Geary, R.A. 

Aged 59, Joseph Dickenson Croskey, 
esq. Mansion-house-street. 

April 28. In Craig’s-court, aged 12, 
Nicholas, second sun of John Pearse, esq. 
M.P. for Devizes. 
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. In Great James-st, Bedford-row, in her 
$2d year, Mrs. Frances Clarke. 

April 29, In Hertford-street, May Fair, 
aged 37, having given birth to a daugh- 
ter on the 26th, Charlotte-Marianne-Har- 
riet, wife of Nathaniel Micklethwait, esq. 
of Taverham, Norfolk, and sister to the 
Earl of Stradbroke. Her Ladyship was 
the second dau. of John first Earl of Strad- 
broke, by Charlotte-Maria, dau. of Abraham 
Whittaker, esq. and became the second wife 
of Mr. Micklethwait, Dec. 27, 1810. The 
elegant monument by Bacon, in Sprowston 
ehurch, near Norwich, to Mr. Mickle- 
thwait’s first wife, Lady Wilhelminu-Maria 
Waldegrave, is described in our vol. Ixxvii. 
p- 1118. 

April 30. In Abingdon-street, aged 71, 
George Pink, esq. of the Ordnance depart- 
ment. 

May 1. At his Lordship’s, in Grosve- 
nor-sq. aged 56, Isabella, Marchioness of 
Bath. Her Ladyship was the third dau. of 
George Viscount Torrington, was married to 
the present Marquess in April, 1794; by 
whom she has had a numerous family, of 
whom seven sons and three daughters sur- 
vive her. In the walks of fashionable life, the 
Marchioness of Bath was ever esteemed a 
woman of the highest accomplishments, and 
spotless virtue. When at Longleat (com- 
monly more than half the year), her chari- 
ties were extensive, and of a superior order 
of usefulness. Food, raiment, and ‘medical 
aid to the necessitous poor, and education, 
with clothing and instruction, to their chil- 
dren, were largely distributed by her in 
person throughout the surrounding villages ; 
and in one parish a dairy was maintained at 
her expense expressly for their comfort. 

May 2. At the house of his brother Dr. 
Aiuslie in Dover-street, aged 71, Montagu 
Farrer Ainslie, esq. F.S.A. Bencher of Gray’s 
Inn, and Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

May 3. 
sell-street. 

In Drury-lane, John Ripkey, at the age 
of a He served in America, under 
Gen. Wolfe, in 1759, and at Bunker’s-hill, 
in the 13th foot. He quitted the army in 
1791, and was an out-pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital. He had three wives, but no fa- 
mily. He retained his faculties. The whole 
of his teeth were gone, with the exception 
of one (a very large one) in the centre of the 
upper jaw; his eye-sight remained good till 
the last. 

Aged 37, Susannah, wife of the Rev. J. 
P. Bean, second Master of St. Paul’s School, 
and sister to Mr. Joseph Slater of Oxford- 
street, A coroner’s inquest recorded, ‘* that 
the deceased precipitated herself from a 
window, while in a state of temporary deli- 
rium, produced by bodily illness.” Mrs. 
Bean had been married 16 years, and had 
two children, who died young. 


Mrs, Middlemist, of Great Rus- 
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At Brompton, Jane, only dau. of late 
Walter Hamilton, esq. 

May 4. Aged 72, Mr. Thiselton, many 
years of Goodge-street, bookseller. 


May 5. At Brixton, aged 72, Joseph 
Cooper, esq. 
May 11. At North Brixton, Catherine, 


widow of James Cross, esq. of Southwark. 

May 13. In Essex-st. aged 74, Edward 
Smith Foss, Esq. F.S A. many years a soli- 
citor of eminence, and Secretary to the So- 
ciety of Guardians for the Protection of 
Trade. In private life, Mr. Foss was very 
justly esteemed by a numerous circle of 
friends. He married one of the daughters 
of the late Dr. Rose, of Chiswick. She died 
in 1808. Mr. Foss has left two daughters 
and two sons ; the eldest (Edward) was his 
partner in business, and the youngest(Henry) 
is prrtner in the well-known firm of Payne 
and Foss, booksellers, in Pall-Mall. 

May 14. In Woburn-place, aged 69, 
Jacoh Wood, esq. 

May 16. In Manchester-sq. in his 80th 
year, Wm. Lowndes Stone, esq. of Bright- 
well House, Oxon. 

Aged 61, James Greensill, esq. of Man- 
chester-buildings. 





Berxs.—April 11. At Reading, in her 
80th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott, sister to 
My. Edward Abbott, who died in Nov. 1791 
(see vol. Lx1. p. 1069), and last of the family. 
A woman of exemplary piety and probity of 
conduct. 


Aprils. At Reading, aged 85, Peter 
Pineau, esq. 
April 20. At West Ilsley, aged 15, Ca- 


roline Mary, only dau. of Rev. G. S. Evans, 
and grand-dau. of John Ireland, esq. M.D. 
of Iffley, near Oxford. 

Devon.—March 18. At Kenton Lodge, 
aged 68, Lt.-Gen. Charles N. Cookson. 
He was appointed Gentleman-Cadet in the 
Royal Artillery 1772, 2d Lieutenant 1777, 
ist Lieutenant 1779. From 1783 to 1785 
he served under Gen. Elliot at Gibraltar ; 
thence he removed to Jamaica, where, and at 
St. Domingo, he remained until his promo- 
tion to the rank of Major in 1803. He was 
promoted to he Lieut.-Col. in 1804, Colonel 
1809, Major-Gen. in 1812, and Lieut.-Gen. 
1825. 

Dorset.—April 20. At Shaftesbury, 
aged 85, Thomas Bennett, esq. Alderman of 
that town. 

April 23. Aged 92, John Donne, esq., 
of Lyme Regis and Whitlands. 

Essex.—April 24. Aged 85, Allen Tay- 
lor, esq. of Wimbish Hall, Justice of the 
Peace, Deputy Lieutenant, and formerly 
Commandant of the Freshfield Hundred Ca- 
valry. 

April 26. Aged 41, Henry Cooke, esq. 
of Walthamstow. 

GuoucesTERSHIRE.—April 16. Thomas 
Winniatt, esq. of Stanton. 
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April 27. At Walton Hall, the lady of 
Charles Waterton, esq. 

' Lately. At Bristol, aged 28, Richard 
Charles Gibson, B.A. of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

At Bristol Hotwells, Mary, wife of S, T. 
Scroope, jun. esq., of Danby Hall, Yorkshire. 

May 10. At Cheltenham, Henry John 
Ross, esq. of Jamaica. 

May 11. At Cromhall, Wm. Morris, 
esq. R.N. 

May 20. At Bristol, Amy-Carew, relict 
of William Hassell, esq. Bristol. 

Hants.—April 27. At Winchester, in 
his 75th year, Edward Townsend, esq. late 
of Lime-street, London. 

May 10. At Lyndhurst, aged 48, Su- 
sana, wife of George Halford, esq. 

Hererorv.—At Hereford, Mr. John 
Meysey, aged 72, for many years a member 
of the Corporation of Oxford, where he 
formerly practised as an attorney, and was 
the son of Mr. Meysey, a most respectable 
apothecary. 

Herts.—April 20. At Clavely, aged 88, 
the widow of Richard Raynsford, esq. 

Hunts.—May 8. At Hemingford Grey, 
Mary-Jane, wife of the Rev. J. W. Geldart, 
LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cam- 
bridge. 

Kent.— March 27. At Lewisham, Gene- 
ral Gother Mann, Inspector-general of For- 
tifications, and Colonel-commandant of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. He was ap- 
pointed Practitioner, tien, and Ensign, 
1763 ; Sub-Engineer and Lieut. 1771 5 En- 
gineer extraordinary and Capt.-Lieut. 1777 ; 
Lt.-Col. 1793 ; Colonel 1797 ; Major-Gen. 
1803; Colonel commandant of R.Eng, 1805 ; 
Lieut.-Gen. 1810; and General 1821. 

April 18. Aged 18, Mungo B. Parke, 
eldest son of Osborne Parke, esq. Gravesend. 

April 20. At Bromley, aged 59, Thomas 
E, Willoughby, esq. many years Register- 
general of Shipping, Customs, London. 

April 26. At West Malling, in his 60th 
year, Lieut. Charles Broome, esq. R.N. 

May 8. At Greenwich, Mary-Anne, wife 
of Captain Godby, R.N. 

LeicesTERSHIRE.—April 22. In her 82d 
year, Elizabeth, relict of Edward Muxloe, 
esq. of Pickwell, and eldest dau. of the late 
J. Hopkinson, esq. of Burton Coggles, Linc. 

May 7. At Coleorton Hall, the infant son 
of Sir George Beaumont, Bart. and grandson 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lincotnsi1rE.—Lately. At Gufford, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Rowley. 

May 7. At Grimsby, aged 26, Charles, 
son of the Rev. Robert Leek, Vicar of Ful- 
stowe. 

May 11. At Lincoln, Mrs. Garvey, mo- 
ther of the Rev. R. Garvey, senior Vicar of 
the Cathedral. 

Mipptesex.—April 30. At Stratford, in 
her 30th year, Margaret-Amelia, wife of 
C. H. Pritchard, esq. 


May 2. In Hampton Court Palace, the 
Right Hon. Frances Lady Lavington. She 
was a daughter of Frederic Maximilian Baron 
de Kolbel, a general in the Imperial service ; 
and was left a widow by Ralph Lord Laving- 
ton, K. B. in 1807. 

May 6. In Hampton Court Palace, Lavi- 
nia, wife of Lieut.-Col. Cottin. 

May 16. Aged 30, Mary-Sarah, wife of 
T. Bent, esq. of Hillingdon. 

Norrotk.—April 17. At the House of 
Major Forster, her brother, Ditchingham 
Cottage, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Crompton, Rector of Cranworth with Letton, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Peter Forster, and 
Elizabeth elder dau. and coh. of Samuel 
Howard, esq. of Brook Hall. In the me- 
moir of her father (vol. Lxxxiv. ii. p. 83), 
it is shown that he was maternally descended 
from the Tindals, of whom, as also of the 
Forsters, many have been eminently distin- 
guished by their learning and great attain- 
ments; but in no instance more than in the 
present living one of the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. The very 
amiable qualities of Mrs. Crompton, her 
highly cultivated mind, and superior good 
sense, secured her the esteem of all. 

Norrs.—April 27. R. Ramsden, esq. of 
Carlton Hall. 

Oxon.— May 14. The infant son of John 
Shute Duncan, esq. M.A. of New College. 

SomerseT.—April 19. At Bridgwater, 
aged 75, Mrs. Mary Tuthill, dau. of late 
Rev. Richard Tuthill, Vicar of St. Mary-le- 
Port, Bristol, and Curate of Huntspill. 

April 23. At Bath, aged 82, T. Edridge, 
esq., of Monkton House, near Chippenham. 

April 25. J. Good, esq. M.D. of Hut- 
ton Court. 

April 28. Aged 22, Charles, only son 
of late Mr. J. B. Crocker, bookseller, Frome. 

May. At Bath, aged 41, Margaret 
Frances, wife of G. P. Moore, esq. 

May 3. At Bath, aged 76, John Mayo, 
esq. 

May 12. At Angersleigh, aged 79, T. 
Southwood, esq.» Lord of the Manor of 
Taunton Deane. 

SrarrorDsuirReE.—May 3, At Cannock, 
Sarah, wife of Richard James Jeuney, esq. 

May 17. At Bruton, aged 30, Fanny- 
Margaret, the wife of H. A. Colby, esq. 
— R. Eng. 

UFFOLK.—May 4. At Claydon Hall, 
aged 81, John Medows Theobald, esq. 

Surrey.—May 13. Harriet, wife of 
Charles Fassett Burnett, esq. of Haling Park. 

Sussex,—April 19. At Brighton, aged 10, 
Maria Louisa, eldest dau. of Major Du Cane, 
Colchester. 

April 22. At Chichester, Ann, daughter 
of the late Wm. Ridge, esq. 

April 27. At Bexhill, aged 77, Lieut.- 
Col. Witherston, many years in E, I. C’s, 
service. 

April 30. At Hastings, aged 27, Ca- 
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therine-Frances, eldest dau, of J. Lusford, 
esq. of Higham. 

May 5. At Brighton, aged 50, Mari- 
anne, wife of Henry Hopkins, esq. of High 
Cliff, Hants. 

Warwickx.—Lately. At Coventry, the 
relict of John Hewitt, esq. youngest and 
last surviving dau. of Rev. John Dyer, A. 
M.., formerly of Aberglassney, Author of the 
“© Ruins of Rome,” “* The Fleece,” &c. 

Wirts.—May 15. Benjamin Hayward, 
sen. esq. of West Lavington. 

YorxsuirE.—Lately. At York, Tim. 
Bentley, esq. of Lockwood. He has be- 
queathed to the. trustees of the Methodist 
chapel, Huddersfield, 1000/., in addition to 
1000/. given to the chapel two years ago; 
and 10001. to the Methodist Female Benefit 
Society. 

April 22. At Newby Park, aged 6, John 
Wnm., only son of J. C. Ramsden, esq. M.P. 
and grandson of Sir John Ramsden, Bart. 

Aged 33, at the Vicarage, Harewood, 
Mary-Ann, wife of the Rev. R. Hale, and 
eldest dau. of John Loft, esq. of Stainton 
Hall, near Louth. 

May 6. Aged 24, Matilda, youngest dau. 
of Wm. Burton, esq. of Turnham Hall, near 
Selby. 

May 7. At York, Jane, eldest dau. of 
late Edw. Ombler, esq. of Camerton Hall. 

IrELanD.— April 21. At Cork, Dr. Lo- 
gan, the Catholic Bishop of Meath. 


Osrituary.—Bill of 


Mortality.— Markets. [May, 


Asroav.—Feb, 14. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, on her passage from Bombay, the 
wife of Gen. Sir Thos. Bradford, only dau. 
of late James Atkinson, Esq. of Newcastle. 

Lately. At Salzbourg, aged 80, in indi- 
gence, the sister of Mozart, who, in her 
younger days was very celebrated for her 
musical knowledge. 

At Bourdeaux, Joseph Hill Pears, Esq. 
late Major 64th Foot, from which he retired 
about 1820. 

Near Paris, the widow of Col, Jennings, 
eld. dau. of late C. Campbell, esq. of Bath. 

At Paris, aged 28, the Hon. Robt, Arthur 
Southwell, only son of Ld. Vise. Southwell. 

At Keitah, E.L., Lt.-Col. H. W. Wilkin- 
son, commanding the 22d N.I. 

In Bombay, George Charles Wroughton, 
Esq. of the civil service, 5th son of late Geo. 
W. Esq. of Adwicke Hall, Yorkshire. 

Lieut.-Col. B. Stewart, E.I.C. 

Major Spottiswoode, E.1.C. 

At Paris, aged 78, the Duchess de la 
Rochefoucauld, widow of the late benevolent 
Duke. 

March 5. At Boulogne, Maria, relict of 
Major Wm. Ramsay, aunt to Sir Henry 
Dryden, of Canons Ashby, co. Npn. Bart. 
She was the 2d dau. and coh. of Bevill Dry- 
den, of Ore in Berkshire, Esq. and sister to 
the lady of the late Sir Juhn Turner (wha 
assumed the name of) Dryden, the first 
Bart. of the new creation. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 21, to May 18, 1830. 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





40 and 50 157 


Christened. | Puried. 2and 5 459] 50and 60179 
Males - 1104 Males - 833 -— 5 and 10141 | 60 and 70170 
Females - 1162 boose Females- 821 dress 3 ) 10and20 65|70and 80131 

Whereof have died under two years old 459 E 20 and380 49]|80and 90 71 
a} 30 and 40 104 | 90 and 100 13 





CORN EXCHANGE, May 24. 














Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

ae & % @& = @ a «@ Se s” & 

74 #O 37 0 31 0 384 0 44 0 387 O 

PRICE OF HOPS, May 24. 

Kent Bags ....ecseeses 5i. 5s. to 71. Os. | Farnham(seconds)...... 82. 8s. to 91. Os. 
Sussex Ditto......... 51. Os. to 5l. 15s. | Kent Pockets ..... ....0. 52. 5s. to 7. Os. 
OS ae pees Ske GE TO «GE BOS. T SUBOK...crccccccccnssecees SE, O08: tO Bl. 15s. 
Farnham (fine) ......10/. 10s. to 12/. 12s. | Essex .....sccscssccssesses 5l. 5s. to Gl. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 24. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 41. 15s. 


Straw 2/. 5s. to 2/1, 10s. 


Clover 31. 15s. to 51. 5s, 


SMITHFIELD, May 24. 


Beef..... keacpeerueneun « a8. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


i AR, Be) Bi scoccscsccvasraccascee 5s. Gd. to 6s. 4d, 
TL «. acrsniiinsinenis 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market . May 24: 
WN hacskconcbece ecanaks 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. PINONOS cctosssornse 2,188 Calves 171 
Oe vcigscaskasbaccsacsan 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 20,030 Pigs 239 


COAL MARKET, May 24, 27s. 0d. to 33s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 37s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 72s. Mottled, 78s, Curd, 82s. CANDLES, 8s. perdoz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, May 17, 1830, 





At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley 
Birmingh. (i- -sth sh. ) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & eee 
Coventry — . 
Cromford” 
Croydon. 
Derby . .« 
Dudley > 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde 
Glamorganshire ‘ 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . 
Grand Western 
Grantham . . 
Huddersfield . 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster . . 
Leeds and Liverpool 
Leicester ‘ 

Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough ‘ 
MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
ON 6 sw Ne 
ees 
Peak Forest . . 
Regent’s . . . 
Rochdale : 
Severn and Wye . 
Shrewsbury . . 
Staff. and Wor. ‘ 
Stourbridge . 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater .. . 
Swansea . 
Thames & Severs " Red 
Ditto, Black . 
Trent & Mersey(} sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . . 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial ar 
Bristol . . . 

BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
Southwark . . 
Do. New 73 per cent. 
Vauxhall . 
Waterloo . . . 
Ann. of sl. . 


“ee © © @ 





— Ann. of 7/,. . 





Price. 


80 
119 
306 
291 
108 
105 
860 
420 
2 
160 
60 

99 





coooooooocoo 


oooooo 
cooocoonw 


coo 
onooce 


ORUNSCOHRDOOCOOCSCOS 





cocoocoooooooooo 


























RAILWAYS. Price. 
Forest of Dean . .|£45 0 
Manchester & Liverp.| 173 0 
Stockton & Darlington _ 
WATER-WORKS. 

East London . . «| 123 0 
Grand Junction . . - 
Kent ° 42 0 
Manchester & Salford — 
South London . .| 95 O 
West Middlesex . .| 80 0 

INSURANCES. 

Aljian «- «.<«.« «4 68.0 
Alliance . ° 10 0 
Atlas . 113 0 
British Commercial . 5% 
County Fire . . . — 

.. re 53 
eae — 
Guardian . . . .| 263 
Hope Life . . . 64 
Imperial Fire . . «| 1200 
Ditto Life. . . «| 11% 
Protector Fire. . 1140 
Provident Life -| 194 
Rock Life. . . «| 440 

|| Rl. Exchange (Stock) | 188 0 
MINES. 

Anglo Mexican . .| 37$0 
Bolanos  . —_ 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 783 
British Iron. 5 0 
Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 28 dis. 
Hibernian 53 
Irish Mining Compr — 
Real Del Monte . .| 63 0 
United Mexican . . 194 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘. 584 
Ditto, New . 1% pm. 
See ee 190 0 
Ditto, New . . 1103 
Phenix. . . . 43 pm 
Bitsh . . — 
. a ‘ nits 
Birmingham . . 100 0 
Birmingham&Staffor 115 0 
Brighton .. . 10 dis 
De. «acs! oh Oe SS 
Isle of Thanet. . . _ 
Lewes . bs 18 0 
Liverpool . ... .| 8750 

. || Maidstone. . . . _ 
EL” «Teh gk 6 iene 
Rochdale . .. . _— 
Sheffield . .. —_ 
Warwick . . 50 0 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
Australian (Agricult!) 103 dis. 
Auction Mart. . .| 2150 
Annuity, British . . 19 0 
Bank, irish Provincial | 294 
Carnat.Stock, istclass | 974 

\| Ditto, 2dclass . 905 0 


- 
° 


o 
$. ARDOW 
~ 


OH 
TUT 
23 











Div. p.an. 
£2 10 


worgero 
o 
& 


an 
awWODPBUARCON 


™ 
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28 oof RoowO 


~ 
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¢° 


1126 


5 p.ct, 


8 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 


3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
From April 26, to May 25, 1830, Loth inclusive. 









































Fahrevheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
44 th ; oa ) 4 | in il 
313-21 ¢ 23) sjo:2| g |S 
os z £ $ Cr agg ‘| Weather. Ss E £ § e- gos Weather. 
>> °° z © (tp) /!0- pts. > of z ow In. pts. 
Az\<= =Z ii Az |= =z | 
ne eel jon | 
Apr. ° - ° ! | May ° ° ° | 
26 | 59 | 64 | 51 || 80, 20 fair 11 | 47 | 50 | 45 || 29, 65|Abudy 
27 | 67/74 | 70 || , 15\fine 12 | 49 | 50 | 47 ||», 7alcloudy 
28 | 64 | 70 | 59 » 10/fine 13 | 47 | 50 | 47 | fs cloudy 
29 | 74 | 76 | 57 || 30, 00/fine 14 | 52 | 55 | 48 |! 30, Tolcloudy 
30 | 72 | 72 | 56’ || 29, 80 fair 15 |58|63s{54 |, rélelouly 
M1 | 65 | 70 | 56 | > 90/cloudy 16 | 62 | 66 | 55 l > 24|fair 
2 | 61 | €5 | 57 | 30, o9|cloudy 17 | 64 | 74 | 60 ||, 24/fair 
3 | 64/63] 50 |! , 17/cloudy 18 | 67 | 74 | 57 | 9, 96)fair 
4/61 | 74] 52 || , 10/fair 19 | 62 | 67 | 58 ||", 88/cloudy 
5 | 60 | 76| 60 ||, o7/fair 20 | 65 | 66 | 54 ||», 90|cloudy 
6 | 74 | 79 | 65 || 29, 86) fair 21 | 60 | 65 | 50 |}, 70/cloudy 
7 | 67 | 75 | 59 |° 259 cloudy 22 | 61 | 65 | 56 } » 86) shs.&thand 
8| 69 | 61 | 58) , 50\rain 23 | 64 | 67 | 59 || °, so'thund&shs. 
9 | 53 | 54 | 54 |, 30)rain 24 | 63 | 68 | 56 || , 68\cloudy 
10 | 48 | 54 | 44 » 44|showers 25 | 65 | 64 | 54 i > 58, showers 























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 27, to.May 26, 1880, both inclusive. 










































































1003! 99$|101% 2/1043) 19 |2413/83 84 pm.| ——. 78 pm. 


19}2154|92$ 2 
20|Hol. 
211217 |923 4\93% 
22/2163/92% 3/935 
24/2165 925 2/93 
25|\Hol. 91g $934 
26/2163. 91% 2/924 








1003 99$/102% $1043) 19$/242 (84 82 pm.—_——|_ 77 78 pm. 
——| 99§|102% | 194] 84 pm. —— 78 pm. 
4 
3 














——, 994/102% 4/1048 19 |——' 84 pm. a 78 pm. 
100 | |. 994 102 13/1043) 19$|243 83 84 pm.——| 77 79 pm. 


| 994 104}, 19$/243 '85 84 pm.| 923 79 78 pm. 





S| ag lau is.lea! 8 /8./ 81...) 2. Be 
=le2/ C3 12s esi ec Se ele 8 [35] gx. Bills, 
gS) 8S) £8 [228s [s2iseies] 9 fF 10002 
BR a! 6 an ae = |e al" J Z¢ ° 
< | oe ao? | lam + i+ < § 12D 
27|2153'92% 191923 gl——| 994|101g 2|1044| 194|2403|82 83 pm.__| 79 go pm. 
28)215 918 $/92% $/100 | 993/1013 3/1044) 193/240 [83 62 pm.| 924] 79 80 pm. 
29\2143/913 g\92% 4] 993] 994/101g 3/1045) 19 va (——|-79 80 pm. 
80/215 ile Z\92% ,4]) 99%] 9643/1014 4/104 | 19 |240 84 pm. 924! 80 79 pm. p 
1\Hol. — 
3|214 91g 3\92§. 4-— 99$|1013 4/1043) 183— 84 85 pm.| 924| 78 79 pm. 
4/214 |91g $924 § 994 994/101¢ 3.—| 19 — ——/83 84 pm. 924) 78 79 pm. 
5|2139\91% 2/924 43) 99% 994/101¢ 2 104§ 19}/2394/84 81 pm.’ | 78 77 pm. 
6l2144.92 131923 4] 994! 99 |101g 194,——|80 82 pm.| 9¢§/ 77 78 pm. 
7\214 913 $92% 8) 993, 9831019 4/104 | 19$)/2403/82 81 pm. 77 79 pm. 
s'Hol. 92 $923 $— 9941014 g——! 19 (240 ——! 78 79 pm. 
10|Hol. 91% 2.923 4.— 99411014 § 1044) 193|/—— ——| 78 79 pm. 
11 2143913 3.92% 3) 993) 98% 1013 bps | 19 ies9 ise 81 pm.) 78 80 pm. 
12)21523.91g (92% | 993! 98§)1013 4| 1044! 19§— 81 83 pm. ——| 78 79 pm. 
13/215 |91g 3923 4] 994) 98¢ 101g $1044 194|——| —} 78 79 pm. 
14/215Z/91§ Z/92¥%  g] 99%) 99$/1014 §, 104 | 19 |2404/82 83 pm.| 923| 77 pm. 
15)215 |913 $1925 g-—| 99$)1014 §/104 | 194/2403, 83 pm. | 78 77 pm. 
17\216 {92 4/922 3} 993| 994/101¢ 19}\——| 82 pm|—_| 77 pm. 
18]216%;923 4/934 a 993)/101% 2}\———-} 194 92 | 79 78 pm. 
2 
3 
4 
23 
4 
3 

















Old South Sea Ann. May 11, 913.—13, 913.—26, 91%. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Gooptvuck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25) PARILIAMENT-STREET. 








